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Health and War 


Irvinc FIsHER 


President, American Association for Labor Legislation 


Many people are imagining that when this war is won the great 
world questions will be settled. We know, however, from the ex- 
‘perience of other wars that the (coming of peace will be but the 
beginning of great questions) 

The Civil War left great questions such as the banking question, 
the tariff question, the race problem, which have not yet been set- 
tled. And this, the greatest of all wars, will leave the greatest 
questions the world has ever seerly 

Among these questions I helieve that(two of the most important 
will be the labor question and the health question.) 

Labor has been asked to support this war and has supported it. 
And at the end of the war labor will say: ‘“‘ We have done this for 
our country; what is our country going to do for us?” 

I understand that in England promises have been made to labor 
which, some of the friends of labor say, it will be practically impos- 
sible to keep. But they have been made in response to this psycho- 
logical attitude. There will be new and acute labor problems due 
to the readjustment necessary when the men from the trenches 
come back. 

And then there is this great problem of health. The war is a 
means of destroying human life; and therefore in its ¢eaction will 
be the greatest stimulus to life conservation which probably we have 
ever experienced. Many a town has never had good fire fighting 
apparatus until it has had a great fire. We did not make much prog- 
ress in safety at sea until we had the Titanic disaster. And so we see 
that the loss of human life which this war has brought has produced 
a powerful stimulus toward saving human life. 

The labor problem and the health problem really fit one into 
the other. And we can answer labor’s question: “ What will the 
country do for us?” very largely by giving health to labor. ( The 
greatest asset of the laboring man is his healt 
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Already the armies and the navies of the belligerent nations have 
been making use of the very best medical talent available to keep 
the soldier in health; to prevent his getting typhus; to safeguard 
him from other epidemics; to provide him with safe drinking water. 
There have been the great surgeons trying to repair broken lives. 
And there have been great discoverers in medicine drafted across 
the water to help in new methods. Our own great Alexis Carrel, 
with Dr. Dakin, has discovered a new method of treatment of deep 
wounds which is saving many a man and putting him back on the 
firing line. American dentistry has made new discoveries in regard 
to repairing broken jaws. (At the end of this war we shall have 
new medical knowledge which we would not otherwise have had) 

(The war has led to a restudy of the alcohol problem} All of the 
belligerent nations have taken some steps toward the reduction if 
not the elimination of this physiological poison in order to save the 
men from drunkenness, from the inefficiency that comes from partial 
intoxication, and to save them from the venereal diseases that come 
from lack of self-control when under the influence of alcohol. 
Russia at the start adopted vodka prohibition and in some areas 
adopted total prohibition, and these prohibitions have, it is under-. 
stood, been retained under the revolution. Absinthe was abolished 
from France and Italy; England reduced her production of beer 
from 36,000,000 barrels to 10,000,000 barrels. I am even told that 
Germany, through the leadership of scientific men, has reduced the 
consumption of beer to 15 per cent of what it was before the war. 
That is hearsay evidence, but it seems to be based on real knowledge 
and I give it to you for what it is worth. 

Then there has been a new interest in health conservation from 
the discovery of the city clerk, that when he is in the trenches there 
is, because of the outdoor life, a more healthful functioning of his 
body, in spite of the hardships and exposure. There has been a 
(great impulse to military and physical training all over the world.) 

But we shall fall far short of our duty in this matter if we stop 
here merely. (We should, during the war, certainly after the war, 
take the lesson of the war to heart, and in systematic fashion try 
to conserve human life? 


We find that about one man out of three, medically examined, ‘ 


is rejected. Many of us knew that something of this sort would 


happen on the basis of the revelations of the last few years of the’ 


Life Extension Institute and on the basis of their studies which show 
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that the average man, when full grown, really begins to die; that 
degeneration sets in because of his ignorance or inattention to and 
disregard of the laws of health. And now that we find these young 
men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one showing what 
to most people are startling defects, we ought to take the lesson. 

t In the first place in this country we ought to establish a universal 
system of vital statistics) We are the one great civilized nation 
that does not have a system of bookkeeping of national health. We 
cannot expect much vital economy until we have vital bookkeeping, 
any more than we can expect much money economy if we do not 
keep cash accounts. When I was first interested in this subject 
only one-third of the population of the United States kept records 
of death and even to-day only two-thirds keep such records. Only 
in the last year have we had any registration of births that is statis- 
tically of value and usable by the United States Census; whereas 
in England, as in all the great nations of Europe, births, marriages, 
and deaths are universally recorded to a high degree of accuracy. 

(When we seek for the death rates, birth rates, and marriage 
rates we are startled to find that they are imperfect for the United 
States and have to be pieced together by more or less guess work} 
The fact that so few people realize that this deficiency exists is a 
commentary on our low health ideals. I have sometimes wondered 
what might have happened if this fact were so well known that 
slackers between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one wishing to 
get out of the draft had stoutly denied that they were within the 
draft age. What would the government have done about it? How 
could the government prove the age when there are no records? _ 
—To illustrate our indifference on this subject a story is told by 
Dr. Hurty, health officer of Indiana, of a young girl who was to get 
a fortune when she was nineteen. On her nineteenth birthday she 
came to her father and said she wanted to take possession. He said 
she was only seventeen. The girl claimed she was nineteen. There 
was no family Bible, there were no other records. For a time it 
looked as though no means would be found for settling the dispute. 
Finally the father said, “I know how to settle it. I remember the 
day you were born there was a calf born and I have a record ‘of 
that.” We keep our records where our interests lie. 

“* When the hookworm commission went south to try to eradicate 
the hookworm disease the southern communities felt insulted. They 
had no records, and did not know or care anything about hookworm 
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disease. [But when it was revealed that in some cases half of the 
community had hookworm disease they were very glad to have this 
Rockefeller Commission down to help eradicate it. 

The nation that has made the greatest progress during the last 
century in life prolongation and whose progress has been distributed 
almost evenly from infancy to old age is the country where vital 
statistics have been kept the longest. (For 150 years Sweden has 
been keeping the books of life and death. Consequently Sweden has 
watched what has been happening to each disease; has cast about 
for remedies when remedies were necessary. And they have reaped 
their reward ;)whereas in this country we are only now waking up 
to the fact that the diseases of wear and tear are on the increase, 
masked. by the fact that the diseases of infection are decreasing 
somewhat faster, so that our death rate is declining. 

The expectation of life at middle age is less to-day than it used 
to be. In this respect this country is almost unique. The other 
countries show, as Sweden does, only in less degree, progress all 
along the line. 

_ Along with keeping the books of health(we ought to adopt health 
measures) We ought to €@stablish a national department of health 
as one of the consequences of this Wi The movement for a 
national department of health has received a great stimulus in Eng- 
land where after three years of experience with war people are 
becoming alarmed. They are making investigations. They are 
finding that their negligence has been extremely costly. They have 
examined the conditions of women in munition factories and have 
found the fatigue of long hours and dangerous conditions are really ' 
impairing the womanhood of Great Britain. 

We ought to(establish health insurance throughout the natiom 
preferably by national action if that be possible but, as it probably 
is not, then by state action. We are the one great industrial nation 
that does not have health insurance. Health insurance was started 
in 1883 by Germany. I am told that to-day “Germany” is not a 
good word to conjure with. I want to say, however, that at the 
end of this war, as at the end of all wars, there will be a great 
exchange of ideas between the two contending parties. We shall 
take a leaf out of Germany’s notebook. We shall make more use 
of science in all government activities. (We shall try to discover the 
secret of German i REA And Germany will undoubtedly—even 
if this war is not as successfully ended as we hope and believe it 
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will be—take a leaf from our notebook, and will adopt in spite of 
herself certain principles of Anglo-Saxon justice and democracy. 
Possibly we shall attain for the whole world, by the exchange of the 
ideals of efficiency—centralized efficiency—on one hand, and the 
ideals of justice and democracy among individuals on the other, a 
program that will solve to some extent at least the greatest problem 
of government, that of securing an efficient democracy. 

One of the necessaries, or at any rate one of the great engines, 
for an efficient democracy is, I believe, health insurance. I think 
there is no question that a large part of the patriotism in Germany, 
the devotion of the people to their government, is based on what 
the government has done for the people. Undoubtedly it is true, 
and it is a burning shame, that the people are being exploited; and 
that this, with characteristic foresight, was the view of the autocracy 
of Germany when health insurance was established. They were 
trying to make the men contented to stay at home, in order that 
there might be more and better fighting units. But that fact is no 
argument against health insurance. On the contrary, in a democ- 
racy, it is an argument in favor of it. We need the cementing of 
the labor element to the government, and the weak spot to-day in 
loyalty to our country-is right there. 

People ask what is the secret of the I. W. W. It is not the 
machinations of a foreign foe. The machinations may be there, but 
there must be soil prepared in advance. We cannot blame Germany 
for the I. W. W. We must blame outselves. There is something 
rotten, something wrong in our social system, that allows men to be 
so bitter against society as they are. And there will be, as there 
is now, a great menace in this country from disaffected labor when 
men feel that the industrial machine grinds along, indifferent to 
them, throwing them off from it at intervals. 

Health insurance would be, I believe, the greatest stimulus to 
health conservation which we have ever had. Last year my address 
was devoted to that subject and I will not here repeat what I said 
then. Suffice it to say that there is enormous room for improve- 
ment, enormous room for the prolongation of human life, for adding 
to the working years of labor, for preventing laborers at forty-five 
being thrown on the scrap heap, and for keeping them able to earn 
a living, and contented or more nearly so with their lot in life, 
through health insurance, because that lot in life will be better. 
Already nine states have commissions at work on this subject. 
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There is another lesson which I hope the(war may help teach, 
and that is that in order that labor shall be contented we must 
understand the psychology of the workingman) We must satisfy 
his great fundamental human instincts. I believe there is a field 
for what might be called industrial psychiatry. I have talked about 
this often in my classes but have been rather hesitant to say any- 
thing about it publicly ; until recently 1 have discovered that a num- 
ber of other people have been working along the same line and 
have reached substantially the same conclusions. Among these is 
at least one practical employer of labor, Robert B. Wolf, who has 
shown, in the wood pulp industry, that it is possible. to make the 
work itself interesting to the laboring man. I believe that herein 
lies the hope of solving the great industrial problem of labor dis- 
content more than in any other direction. I think that if employers 
would join Wolf and the few other employers who have gone into 
this line, studying the psychology as well as the physiology of labor, 
and try to adapt conditions of work to the needs and yearnings of 
labor, labor discontent will be diminished far more than by any 
other method I know of. % 

As I see it, any human life in order to be a successful human 
life, must satisfy six or seven of the great fundamental human 
instincts. In my classes I have been enumerating them as follows: 
First, there is the instinct of lself-preservation, about which little 
needs to be said, because we all recognize it. The trouble is, we 
harp too much on that one string. We think that is all the workman 
is interested in; that his interest is confined to his pay envelope. 
Undoubtedly that is the most fundamental thing. But there is also 
the instinct of €elf-expression, or the instinct of workmanship ; there 
is the instinct of self-respect and respect for others; there are the 
instinct of self-sacrifice or heroism; the instinct of love, or the 
home-making instinct ; the instinct of loyalty ; and possibly, whether 
it is innate or not I do not know, the instinct of worship. If 
we examine the misfits of life, those who fill our insane asylums, 
our prisons, our hospitals, you will find that they are made up of 
people who have not been able to satisfy all, or possibly any, of 
these fundamental instincts. 

In order that the laboring man may live his life, he must satisfy 
something more than the instinct of self-preservation. His life 
cannot amount to much if it merely consists in keeping body and 
soul together. And yet, with strange blindness, the employer as- 
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sumes that the only thing his employee is, or can be, interested in 
is his wages. Hence these ingenious schemes, like the Taylor sys- 
tem, for trying to get more work out of labor consist entirely of 
thrumming on this one string—trying to hold out a bale of hay for 
the donkey, and as he approaches it, making him walk the faster 
to reach it. I believed thoroughly in these systems, and in piece 
work, until I began to understand what at first had appeared to 
me strange, the objections on the part of the laboring men, though 
they did not and do not themselves understand the nature of their 
objections. Their souls are hungry and thirsty to satisfy these 
great instincts, but they do not know it. 

Now, what Robert B. Wolf did was to restore, in the first place, 
the instinct of workmanship, which has been subtly abstracted from 
industrial life through specialization of work and division of labor. 
Originally a man was interested in his product, just as an artist is 
interested in his picture. But to-day, with the minute division of 
labor, a laboring man sees his work sweep by him, a peg in a shoe, 
a bolt in an automobile, and since he is not able to visualize his 
part in the product his work ceases to be interesting and becomes 
drudgery. He wants to shorten his hours; and the employer, whose 
work is interesting, whose work is his life, cannot understand why 
the employee is always trying to shirk, whereas he himself is willing 
to work twelve or sixteen hours a day. The reason is that in one 
case the instinct of workmanship is satisfied and in the other case 
it is not. I have sometimes thought how much wages I would have 
to be paid to give up my job to put pegs into shoes or to take up 
some other monotonous work. If you paid me $1,000,000 a minute, 
I would not give up my work and go into an automobile factory or 
a shoe factory. I might for a few minutes! But if it meant sac- 
rificing my life work, I would prefer suicide, after having had a 
taste of the satisfaction that comes from doing work which I love. 

What Wolf did was to show each of these men, or some of 
them, what their own particular work was. At first he tried to 
introduce the Taylor system, but those associated with him prac- 
tically forbade it. So he put into operation a system of charts 
whereby men could record by a series of curves just what was 
happening at each stage of the process. They watched their records, 
and did more work than could have been gotten out of them by 
the Taylor system. The men in this wood pulp factory have to 
raise gradually the temperature of the cookers into which the chips 
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go, keep the temperature there for a certain number of minutes, 
then raise it again, and so on through a certain cycle in order to 
get the results. Eight years ago when Wolf went into this plant 
they were making, if I remember correctly, with a certain equip- 
ment 100 tons of the worst wood pulp in the country. To-day, with 
the same equipment, they are making 200 tons of the best, and the 
transformation has been due to giving these men a record of their 
work and getting them interested in bettering this record. Mean- 
while, wages have risen 40 per cent; there have been no strikes, 
the men are loyal to the organization; and altogether the industrial 
problem has been largely solved. All day these men trace with a 
lead pencil their work. Their own part in making that wood pulp 
is that little picture or graph. And they are just as much interested 
in making that picture every day as an artist is in painting a new 
picture. It is theirs. They get credit for it in the eyes of their 
fellows and in the eyes of their boss. 

There is more in the system, because{Wolf has tried to satisfy 
also the other great natural instincts) the instinct of self-respect 
and respect for others, the instinct of loyalty; making them feel 
as though they were human beings—his brothers, instead of a lower 
order of human beings interested only in their pay envelopes. 

Would you try to limit the instinct of a soldier merely to his 
pay envelope? Would you try to make a soldier go over the top 
by bribing him? Suppose President Wilson had said to General 
Pershing: ‘“‘ Now, Pershing, I want to be sure you are always on 
the job, and not skimping it. I have developed a Taylor system by 
which your wages will go up or down according to your victories.” 

What do you suppose Pershing would have said? He would have 
said: “Mr. President, what do you take me for? Of course I 
must live. But I am not primarily interested, or only interested, 
in my pay envelope. The motives which are sending me to France 
are loyalty to my country, heroism, the desire to sacrifice myself, 
to satisfy my instinct of self-respect and the respect of others, and 
may be to win some glory. Idealistic motives spur me and keep 
me at work.” 

nd now we are taking men out of the factory and sending them 
into the trenches, when the only stimulus we have played upon in 
the factory has been the pay envelope) and yet these same dormant 
higher motives are there and will operate to make good soldiers. 
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They could be enlisted to make good workmen. I hope that this 
may be one of the lessons of the war. 

I was talking with a man connected with the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane with regard to this and he said, “I am surprised 
that there should be any doubt about it. On the basis of my own 
experience I know what you say is absolutely true.” 

After this war we must apply science to industry, in a way to 
make industry more wholesome and healthy ; which means not only 
better sanitation and ventilation, not only how to make the workman 
keep his bodily functions going properly, but how he may obtain 
mental health so that he may live, as Professor Alfred Marshall 
says, a complete all-around life. And if we are to say that the 
world owes every man a living we should mean not only that it 
owes him wages, but also that it owes him the full expression of 
the fundamental instincts of a human being.) 
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Coordination of Federal, State and City 
Systems of Employment Offices 
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Secretary, United States Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 


Iteration, reiteration and rereiteration have made every Amer- 
ican school boy familiar with the thought that the present war is 
not a contest of armies merely but a contest of the whole complex 
of industries essential to the maintenance of efficient armies in the 
field. If the Allies are to beat the Central powers, they must beat 
them in the production of food, of munitions, and of aeroplanes, 
and they must add to their equipment ships and ever more ships to 
transport these essential supplies safely past lurking submarines to 
the distant battle fields. This means, if it means anything, that the 
mustering of an(industrial army is quite as essential a part of our 
war program as the mustering of an efficient military army. } 

With these facts universally conceded, why has the problem of 
supplying our war industries with the hosts of workers they require 
thus far received so little attention in Washington? One reason for 
this stands out prominently. While it was recognized from the out- 
set that it was the government’s business to muster the army, the 
task of directing the industries necessary to equip the army has 
thus far been left largely to private business men spurred on by the 
expectation of making profits out of war contracts. Looking chiefly 
to private employers to supply the war needs, the government’s first 
inclination has been to leave it to them to devise ways and means 
of securing workers for their shops and factories. Up to the com- 
paratively recent past, private employers have seemed to justify the 
confidence that has been reposed in them. They have built can- 
tonments for the soldiers, have built and equipped new factories and 
shipyards, and through private employment bureaus or agents em- 
ployed by themselves have drawn thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers into the war industries. To this accomplishment 
the government has of course contributed something. Agents of the 
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Federal Employment Service and of the state and municipal public 
employment bureaus have helped to supply workers. In this service 
they have been aided by the state councils of defense, especially in 
connection with plans for supplying farm workers to swell our na- 
tional food production. 

While numerous and important, these (governmental contribu- 
tions to the mustering of the needed industrial army have lacked 
coordination and unified purpose] We have drifted rather than 
planned, and have been able to do so because only recently has what 
was from the first a theoretical need become a pressing, practical 
need. ? 

At the present moment we(need vitally a carefully coordinated 
plan for securing for our war industries the hundreds of thousands 
of skilled and unskilled workers they require for two reasons): irst, 
for lack of such a plan in efficient operation, the industrial side of 
our war program is not going forward as it should; second, private 
employers, in their efforts to meet their own re uiréments, are be- 
ginning to steal employees from other ssiclertra eae demorali- 
zation and loss in efficiency to the whole industrial organization. 

Naturally the men who are in responsive relation to the labor 
supply situation, the officials of the public employment bureaus, were 
among the first to appreciate this need. At the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Public Employment Offices in 1916 a 
committee was appointed to confer with the Department of Labor 
on the subject. Out of these conferences and other endeavors in 
the same direction grew a bill, which I had the honor of presenting 
to the association at its meeting in Milwaukee last September and 
which was unanimously endorsed. » 

The principal features of this bill, no one of them original in 
the sense of being put forward there for the first time, were: 

(1) Concentration of the employment activities of the federal 
government under a director of the Federal Employment Service in . 
the Department of Labor with wide powers and adequate funds to 
develop a really efficient federal system ; 

(2) Coordination of the state and municipal public employment 
bureaus with the federal service, by means of the payment of 
federal subsidies to all bureaus which should conform to rules and 
regulations laid down by the director ; 

(3) Organization, as part of the federal service, of clearing 
houses to draw the bureaus of neighboring states together in efficient 
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cooperation and through a central clearing house in Washington to 
develop a truly national system. 

The reasons for these features are almost self-explanatory. In 
the past efforts to build up_a. federal employment service have been 
handicapped because the only funds available for such a purpose 
were those of the Bureau of Immigration. Federal employment 
agents have thus come to be regarded as agents for finding jobs for 
aliens. Before the war this was a disadvantage; since then, be- 
cause of the widespread suspicion of the loyalty of aliens, it has 
become such a serious obstacle that the Secretary of Labor has for 
some time favored the transfer of all such work to a new division 
entirely independent of the Bureau of Immigration. In regard to 
the desirability of this change there is thus universal agreement 
among all impartial students of the problem. 

In a country as vast and diversified as the United States, the 
task of connecting employers and employees must be performed 
largely by the states and municipalities through connected state and 
municipal bureaus. This is the policy to which the country is 
already committed, several state and municipal systems being already 
in efficient operation and new ones being added each year. The 
federal employment service should not only make fullest use of 
these existing agencies but should be in a position to strengthen 
them through financial subsidies, on condition that they cooperate 
whole heartedly in the development of a national system by con- 
forming to methods, forms, etc., prescribed for all alike by the 
federal director. Touching this feature there is general agreement 
among those who appreciate how difficult it is to hold the bureaus of 
the different states and municipalities to uniform and cooperative 
methods without the steady pull of a financial inducement, and how 
much these bureaus need ample funds to render their best service. 

The organization of clearing houses as a special function of 
the federal service follows as a matter of course from the chief 
purpose of the plan, the development of a truly national system. 
Premising that the states and municipalities with federal financial 
aid can develop systems for connecting employers and employees 
within their limits, it remains obviously the task of the federal gov- 
ernment to care for the overflow, to see to it that surplus labor is 
withdrawn promptly to states having unfilled jobs, and that under- 
paid labor is guided to sections where better rates of pay prevail. 
The experience of New York City with its clearing house organized 
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last July under the mayor’s committees of national defense to con- 
nect the state, municipal and non-commercial bureaus into a unified 
system suggests the desirability of interstate clearing houses to ren- 
der the same service on a national scale. As to this feature there 
is general agreement. 

The bill supported by the Association of Public Employment 
Offices was introduced in Congress early in December through the 
American Association for Labor Legislation as the Robinson-Keat- 
ing bill. Since its principal features have the approval of nearly 
all of those interested in the subject, it may seem odd that its enact- 
ment into law has not been more vigorously urged by those behind 
it. The reason for this is that, while its main features are approved, 
some of its minor features have given rise to strong differences of 
opinion. Those whose primary concern is insuring an adequate sup- 
ply of workers for our war industries object to the bill because it 
is not drawn more sharply as a war emergency measure. They 
would have the director subordinate to a board of representatives 
of the different departments and boards under which the war indus- 
tries are being carried on and his duties defined so that he would 
be practically the chief employment agent of these industries, able 
to marshal all of the employment bureaus of the country to their 
service. Another group is fearful lest such an emphasis on our 
war needs will serve to deprive the Department of Labor of its con- 
trol over this important branch of the labor activities of the federal 
government. This difference and others are now being threshed 
out in a strong committee in which the Department of Labor, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Council of National Defense, 
the Association of Public Employment Offices, the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the Shipping Board, and the other 
departments and boards interested are all represented. There is 
good ground for hoping that this committee will soon agree on a bill 
which these different organizations will support and that as soon 
as they do legislation will speedily follow. 

Fortunately, though legislation is temporarily delayed, action in 
the direction of developing an adequate federal employment service 
need not be. The great obstacle in the past has been not lack of 
power in the Department of Labor to develop such a service but 
lack of financial means. Congress partly relieved this lack by ap- 
propriating $250,000 for this purpose just before its adjournment 
last fall. The President has recently supplemented this appropria- 
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tion by a substantially larger grant from his special emergency fund. 
As a consequence of the aid received from these two sources the 
department now has ample funds to put into effect rapidly plans 
it has long had under consideration. Its first step in this direction 
was the opening of a war emergency employment bureau in Seattle 
to secure workers for the shipyards. 


Agents representing the Department of Labor and the Shipping 
Board were despatched from Washington to Seattle with instruc- 
tions that they were to secure the cooperation of the local employers 
and the local leaders of organized labor before proceeding with their 
plans. Having secured this support and having organized an ad- 
visory committee of employers’ and employees’ representatives, they 
organized an efficient local staff, opened a local employment bureau 
and made it a center for connecting with all of the state and munic- 
ipal employment bureaus in that section of the country. Through 
vigorous advertising and personal efforts hundreds and thousands 
of workers have been attracted to Seattle from the less essential 
industries of the interior and the change to the two- and three-shift 
systems desired by the shipyards and by the Shipping Board, which 
is constantly urging them on to more rapid production, have been 
made not only possibilities but virtual certainties. 

There seems to be no reason, if men of the right type are secured 
for the task, why similar war emergency bureaus should not be 
opened in the other important shipbuilding centers, not to compete 
with existing bureaus but to coordinate them into a really efficient 
mechanism for drawing all unemployed men and women into profit- 
able employment and shifting those already employed from unessen- 
tial to essential industries. Before this last task can be fully accom- 
plished some authority will have to be created to declare what indus- 
tries are essential and what unessential. Since this step is slow in the 
taking—like many steps in the development of our war program on 
the industrial side-{the task of the federal employment service 
will be for some time that of securing work in essential industries 
for all the unemployed and underpaid in every part of the country. 
It is interesting to note that that task is now so far from accom- * 
plished that there are heated controversies in every department at 
Washington whether there is not plenty of labor available for all 
the war industries or whether a policy of dilution like that found 
necessary in Great Britain is not already required here. Only when 
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we have an efficient and adequate federal employment service can 
this question be authoritatively answered. 

As indicated, the Department of Labor plans to open war emer- 
gency employment bureaus in all centers where war industries are 
actively carried on and seem to require such aid to secure the 
workers they need. The success of these bureaus will depend very 
largely on the local reception accorded them. May I bespeak from 
those present their help in their respective localities when such 
bureaus are started, and also their active support for whatever bill 
may emerge from the committee conferences now going on in 
Washington ? 

This bill should contain the three features of the Robinson- 
Keating bill already enumerated: Concentration of all federal 
employment activities in a director in the Department of Labor with 
ample funds; coordination under this director of the state and 
municipal bureaus bound together and strengthened by federal 
subsidies ; organization, as the distinctive contribution of the federal 
service, of a national labor clearing house at Washington and of 
interstate clearing houses throughout the country. In addition it 
should bring the director into close relations with the- essential 
industries by creating perhaps an advisory board composed of repre- 
sentatives from the departments and boards carrying on war work 
and empower him to proceed with the organization of war emer- 
gency bureaus like that at Seattle, wherever they may be needed. 
Such a measure merits your active and vigorous support because 
there is no contribution toward our efficient prosecution of the war 
that is more needed just now than the coordination of the federal, 
state, and municipal employment bureaus which it would help to 
bring about. 


Lessons from English War Experience 
in the Employment of Labor 


M. B. Hammonp 


Ohio State University 


The first effect of the war on English industry was the(creation 
of a feeling of uncertainty.) Food prices began to advance, employers 
in most industries doubted whether they could find a market for 
their output, and employment slackened in all except the war indus- 
tries. By the end of August the unemployed in those trade unions 
which report to the board of trade amounted to 7.1 per cent of their 
total membership, as compared to 2.8 per cent at the end of July. 
In the insured trades the percentage of unemployed had increased 
from 2.6 at the end of July to 6.2 at the end of August. These 
percentages, however, do not tell the whole story, since in many 
industries and establishments the workers were not laid off but 
were placed on short time. There was the prospect of much distress, 
and government efforts were at first directed to the relief of this 
distress rather than to the question of the supply of labor. 

This state of affairs was of short duration. The war industries 
began at once to prosper as government orders were placed for 
guns and ammunition, ships, army clothing, blankets, hosiery, 
saddles, bridles, harness, boots and shoes, and other military neces- 
saries. From here the prosperity spread to other trades—those sup- 
plying materials or equipment, such as the woolen, the iron and 
steel, and the building trades. Recovery was a little slower in other 
lines, but the recruiting campaign soon began to show its effects in 
these in the withdrawal of men of military age, so that, by the end 
of 1914, employment had reached its pre-war level in most trades, 
and in those which were engaged on government work a shortage 
of male labor had already appeared. 

Since the early part of 1915 there has hardly been a problem 
of unemployment in Great Britain. The statistics of unemployment 
published in the official Labour Gazette show that since February, 
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1915, the level of unemployment has been less than 1 per cent, a 
level lower than that hitherto reached at any time since such figures 
began to be gathered. 


On the other hand, the problem of how to secure sufficient labor 
to supply war needs and at the same time enable the constantly 
growing demand for fighting men to be met has required for its 
solution the best efforts of those persons mainly responsible for 
the conduct of the war. It is the purpose of this paper to show the 
chief means by which a solution to this problem has been found. 


When the war is over and a review of the means by which vic- 
tory was secured is possible, I venture to say that there is(no piece 
of pre-war administrative machinery for which Great Britain will 
be more grateful than for her system of labor/ (employment) 
exchanges. Established by the act of 1909, the first exchanges were 
not opened until February 1910, when sixty-one were placed in 
operation. By the middle of July 1914, 407 exchanges had been 
opened and around 400 the number has remained ever since although 
it is now planned to quadruple this number. Although by no means 
the first country to establish public employment bureaus, no other 
country has had such an extensive and well consolidated system 
and, while the administration of these exchanges has not been free 
from criticism, especially by organized labor, the government has 
placed an ever increasing reliance upon them as a means of mobiliz- 
ing its labor forces during the war. 


When recruiting began in Great Britain, and for some time 
thereafter, no restrictions were placed by the government upon 
voluntary enlistments of skilled laborers in any trade. The result 
was that by the spring of 1915 the shortage of skilled labor was 
painfully felt in those trades like engineering, ship building, and 
coal mining, upon which the government was most dependent for 
the conduct of the war. Even without the recruiting campaign, 
this shortage would have soon made itself felt because of the 
increased demands made upon these trades. As soon as the mis- 
take was recognized, the government took steps to prevent further 
enlistments from these trades and even withdrew from the army 
and replaced in industry many skilled workers who had enlisted. 
These withdrawals were difficult to make, however, for many of 
these workers, because of their superior training and intelligence, 
had been made non-commissioned officers and the military authori- 
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ties naturally offered much opposition to their withdrawal from 
the army. 

The first effort to supply the growing deficiency of skilled labor 
in the munitions trades was by the transfer of skilled workers from 
other trades. Most of these transfers in the early months of the 
war doubtless took place in the usual manner, by employees volun- 
tarily leaving one place of employment and going to another place 
or establishment where employment was more regular and there 
was the possibility of greater earnings. Many of them, however, 
took place through the labor exchanges and were directly promoted 
by them. Thus, while, in the year 1913, out of a total of nearly 
922,000 placements made by the exchanges, only 111,000, or 12.4 
per cent, were in exchange districts outside those in which the 
applicants were registered, in 1914 177,000, or 15.8 per cent of the 
total placements, were in outside districts; and the statement is 
made that “ the increase is mainly accounted for by the transference 
during the last six months of the year, i. e., during the war period.” 
In 1915, 21.6 per cent of the total placements were made in outside 
districts and the average distance traveled was much greater than 
in the preceding year. Most of the transfers through the exchanges 
were made in direct response to military requirements. In 1915, 
of the 196,000 men transferred, over 140,000 went to work in the 
building of military huts, munition factories and public works, or 
were employed directly in the munitions trades. 

The government, in June, 1915, took measures to promote these 
transfers by an appeal to the patriotism of the workers. Acting 
in cooperation with the trade unions, the ministry of munitions 
invited “all skilled workers in the engineering, shipbuilding and 
allied trades not already engaged on war contracts” to register 
themselves for such service at munitions bureaus opened for this 
purpose at labor exchanges and elsewhere throughout the United 
Kingdom. Registration rendered a man liable to be transferred to 
any place in which his work was needed by the government, with- 
out any reduction of wages, and special allowances were made him 
to cover the cost of his transfer and for living expenses while 
away from home. These men were to be known as war munitions 
volunteers and were to receive and wear special badges which 
would protect them against insistent appeals for enlistments. 
Between June 24 and July 10, 1915, about 90,000 volunteers had 
enrolled for this service. 
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It was not long, however, before the authorities discovered that 
such a thing as excessive mobility of labor was possible. The 
chaotic condition in which many industries were thrown by the 
withdrawal of labor at the very time that they were receiving 
government contracts was causing employers to bid against one 
another, and against the government, for whatever skilled labor 
was obtainable, and laborers in large numbers were moving hither 
and thither attracted by the promise of higher wages. 

At first the government sought to prevent this excessive migra- 
tion by an order in council, dated April 29, 1915, which forbade 
employers in factories engaged on munitions work to advertise or 
otherwise seek to induce persons employed in other factories on 
government work to leave their places of employment to take work 
in the establishment of the soliciting employer. The order failed 
to accomplish its purpose, for it did not prevent a laborer from 
voluntarily leaving his place of employment, nor did it provide any 
means by which accusations of enticing laborers could be proved. 

By certain sections in the munitions of war acts, 1915 and 19f6, 
therefore, the government sought to deal with this matter. Em- 
ployers were forbidden to give employment to any workman who 
had been employed on or in connection with munitions work within 
a period of six weeks preceding his application for work, unless 
this workman was in possession of a “ leaving certificate ” from the 
employer by whom he was last employed, or from a munitions 
tribunal set up under the law which might act in cases where the 
employer had refused such certificate and the munitions tribunal 
felt that such refusal was unreasonable. 

More dissatisfaction grew out of the operation of this section 
of the munitions act than from any other part of that famous piece 
of legislation, and the British government’s commission on indus- 
trial unrest in its report last July places this second on its list of 
causes of discontent. Workmen felt that their freedom to ‘select 
their place of work had been unreasonably restricted and that 
employers and foremen took advantage of the situation to make 
work hard and to refuse leaving certificates even when they might 
legitimately have been granted. Workmen also complained that 
they were often prevented from going to work in establishments 
where wages were better and that the munitions tribunals did not 
take this into consideration in regulating the wages of the estab- 
lishments to which the men were restricted. So great was the dis- 
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satisfaction with the leaving certificate plan that even before the 
report of the commission was made, the government had decided 
to repeal these provisions. This has since been done, the abolition 
dating from October 15 last, and an employee on munitions work 
is now free to leave his present employment for other war work 
on giving his employer a week’s notice or such longer notice as is 
provided by his existing contract. , 

To prevent excessive migration of labor the war munitions 
volunteer scheme has been extended to all men eligible to enroll, 
and all men having dependents will hereafter receive subsistence 
allowances while away from home and free railway passage to and 
from their homes on general and trade holidays. The trade union 
advisory committee has appealed to workmen not to change their 
employment “ without definite and substantial grounds and to show 
that the output of munitions will not suffer from the abolition of 
the leaving certificate.” 

The other great effort made by the British government to 
recruit labor for war industries has been the adoption of the policy 
known as “dilution of labor.” As stated by the government, the 
dilution of labor implies that: x 


(1) The employment of skilled men should be confined to work which 
cannot be efficiently performed by less skilled labor or by women. 

(2) Women should be employed as far as practicable on all classes of 
work for which they are suitable. 

(3) Semi-skilled and unskilled men should be employed on any work 
which does not necessitate the employment of skilled men and for which 
women are unsuitable. 


Since men of military age and physically fit for service have 
been needed in the army, and unskilled men could be better spared 
for the colors than skilled workers, it may be said that no great 
supply of unskilled male labor has been uncovered by the adoption 
of this policy. In practice, therefore, the policy of dilution of 
labor has largely resolved itself into the effort to introduce women 
into industry to supply the growing needs of munitions and other 
war industries. “ There is one source and one only,” said a board of 
trade appeal to the manufacturers, sent out in March 1916, “ from 
which the shortage of labor (in the manufacturing industries) can 
be made good—that is, the great body of women who are at present 
unoccupied or engaged only in work not of an essential character.” 

Governmental efforts to recruit women for industrial purposes 
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have been largely made with the manufacturing industries, more 
particularly those manufacturing munitions, in mind. They have 
been largely aided in this work by the desire of women themselves 
to engage in munitions work,—a desire which had its origin in the 
patriotic impulse to serve their country in the time of need and 
which has been sustained not only by patriotism but by the high 
earnings which have accrued to the women by manufacturing 
munitions on the piece-rate plan. 

Such opposition as has been encountered to this method of 
diluting labor has come not from the women workers but from the 
men. Foreseeing these objections, the government took steps in 
March 1915 to secure the consent of the representatives of the 
leading trade unions to the introduction of its policy of dilution. 

An amendment to the defense of the realm acts was adopted 
in March 1915 which authorized the military and naval authorities 
to require that factories where work for military or naval service 
could be carried on be placed at their disposal and that work in such 
establishments be carried on under the direction of the minister of 
munitions. Armed with this persuasive instrument, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George, and the chairman of the board 
of trade, Mr. Runciman, held a conference with representatives of 
the principal trade unions on the day following the adoption of 
the amendment. As a result of this conference the famous 
“treasury agreement” was reached. By this agreement the trade 
unions through their representatives agreed to relax such of their 
trade union practices and customs as would have hindered the 
carrying out of the policy of dilution and as had the effect of regu- 
lating and restricting output. Employers in government factories 
and in establishments controlled by the government might introduce 
female labor and unskilled male labor to do work which had 
hitherto been done by skilled male labor. 

The government, on its part, promised that at the end of the 
war the trade union rules and practices prevailing at the beginning 
of the war should be restored; that a record would be kept of the 
nature of departures from practices prevailing at the time of the 
agreement, and that employers would restore to their old positions, 
or to others most nearly resembling them, skilled workers who had 
withdrawn from industry to join the fighting forces. It also was 
agreed that the semi-skilled laborers substituted for the skilled 
workers should be paid at the usual rates of pay for such work in 
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their district. The government also promised that profits of 
employers engaged in the production of munitions should be 
definitely limited. The government proceeded at once to keep its 
part of the agreement by the passage of the munitions of war act, 
1915, which imposed upon employers in “controlled establish- 
ments ” the conditions of the treasury agreement, and limited profits 
in these establishments by requiring that 80 per cent of the profits 
in excess of those earned in peace times should be paid into the 
treasury. The government then proceeded to conduct an active 
campaign to increase the employment of women in every branch of 
industry on which it relied for war supplies. Not only the labor 
exchanges, but the factory inspectors and other government officials, 
were called upon to assist employers in this work. Conferences 
composed of employers in various establishments and of govern- 
ment officials, were called to discuss the means and extent of dilu- 
tion possible in these establishments. The board of trade issued 
an appeal “on behalf of the government, to every employer who 
is finding his business threatened with diminished productivity 
through the loss of men, not to accept such diminution as an 
inevitable consequence of the war, but to make every possible effort 
to maintain his production by using women, whether in direct sub- 
stitution for the men who have been withdrawn, or by some sub- 
division or rearrangement of his work.” 

The increased employment of women in Great Britain during 
the war has already passed through several fairly distinct stages. 
At first it took place in those industries, like clothing and the tex- 
tiles, in which women had already been largely employed before 
the war, and in commercial occupations and the public service 
where the work was not beyond the women’s strength, and where 
only a short period of training was necessary for such work as 
women were called upon to do. This extension of women’s employ- 
ment, while very considerable, has not required govcrnment assist- 
ance in any considerable degree to bring it about, although it has 
had government encouragement wherever such employment would 
have the effect of relieving men for military service or for indus- 
trial tasks connected with the prosecution of the war. Government 
estimates indicate that about 496,000 women were employed in 
commercial occupations in July 1914. Three years later, in July 
1917, 324,000 had been added to this number, making a total of 
| 820,000. In banking and finance, only 9,500 women were employed 
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in July 1914 and by July 1917 this number had grown to 54,000, 
an increase of 570 per cent. In the civil service 65,000 women 
were to be found in July 1914, while in July 1917 there were 
98,000 women so employed. 

The second stage in the employment of women was reached 
when women began to be employed in considerable numbers in the 
metal trades, in the manufacture of munitions. This hardly took 
place until February 1915. In July of that year Lloyd-George said 
that about 50,000 women were employed in the munitions branch ~ 
of the metal trades. A large number of these employees had been 
transferred from other branches of the metal trades, as such trans- 
fers are comparatively easy to effect. During the first year of the 
war women were chiefly employed “on repetition work and auto- 
matic machinery, involving little or no departure from the work 
to which they are ordinarily accustomed.” These women were not 
in many instances directly replacing men, but they were doing what 
before the war had been regarded as men’s work. The enormous 
output of shells and other products of the munitions establishments 
had permitted standardization of products and a high degree of 
division of labor, so that very little training was necessary to enable 
a woman to do the work required. 

The third stage in the employment of women was reached when 
an effort was made to substitute them for men in the performance 
of work which required some skill. Some training is required for 
this, and this training the government has undertaken to supply, 
without charge, through the technical schools. The training is not 
intended to be thorough but is just sufficient to enable the learners 
to acquire the proficiency necessary to perform the work under the 
supervision of skilled men. The ministry of munitions has 
announced that it is “not prepared to sanction any course which 
provides less than thirty or more than 100 hours instruction,” and 
it has suggested that arrangements be made so that no course shall 
last more than a month. 

The net result of all these efforts to introduce more women into 
industry during war time is that at the end of three years of war 
it was estimated that 1,382,000 women had entered some wage 
earning occupation, other than domestic service, since July 1914, in 
addition to the 3,298,000 already employed. In some establish- 
ments the employers have fewer workers than before the war but 
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have more women employed than formerly, having substituted 
women for men in certain branches of the trade. 


The sources of supply from which these women workers have 
come are many. Something like 400,000, it is estimated, have come 
from domestic service and small shops. Others are married women 
who have felt some compulsion to resume their places in industry 
since their husbands, the breadwinners of the family, have gone to 
the front. “The munitions workers of to-day,’ says a memo- 
randum of the health of munition workers committee, “ include 
dressmakers, laundry workers, textile workers, domestic servants, 
clerical workers, shop assistants, university and art students, women 
and girls of every social grade and of no previous wage-earning 
experience, also, in large numbers, wives and widows of soldiers, 
many married women who had retired altogether from industrial 
life, and many again who had never entered it.” 

Many of these women have had to be transferred from their 
homes in all parts of the United Kingdom to the munitions centers 
and these transfers have for the most part been made through the 
labor exchanges. Thirty-three thousand women workers were trans- 
ferred by the exchanges from one district to another in 1914; in 
1915 the number so transferred was 53,000, and in 1916, 160,000. 
Special campaigns have been conducted to persuade unoccupied 
women in non-industrial areas to leave their homes for this work. 
Mention is made by the Labour Gazette of one instance where 772 
women from places as far separated as Aberdeen and Penzance 
were brought together in one factory in the West Midlands. 

This mobility of female labor has, of course, been attended with 
great difficulties and some dangers. In many munitions centers 
the housing facilities were insufficient to care for the increase in 
the number of women workers, and houses have had to be pro- 
vided. How far the government has fallen short in its efforts to 
solve the housing problem is known to all readers of the reports 
on industrial unrest, but the failures seem to be more noticeable 
in the case of family houses than in the case of accommodations 
for single women. That the transference of women workers to 
places, oftentimes, many miles from their homes presented grave 
problems relating to the morals and health of the workers was 
appreciated by the authorities, and special arrangements have been 
made in the way of welfare work, within and without the factories 
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for women workers, including the appointment of forewomen, 
nurses, and women supervisors. 

Efforts to stimulate production led the government in the early 
part of the war to relax, and in some cases to suspend, the factory 
acts which had been slowly built up by the experience of a century 
for the protection of women and children against the overstrain 
of industry. How far these relaxations proved a failure, not only 
from the standpoint of the women themselves, but from that of 
the employer and the government who were aiming at maximum 
productivity, is well known, and is a subject which cannot be dealt 
with here. It is sufficient to say that the old restrictions have had 
in many cases to be reestablished, and during the last two years 
the government has given increased attention to the relation between 
hours of labor and productivity. 

Summarizing, very briefly, the lessons which English experi- 
ence in the employment of labor during the war has provided for 
our guidance, we may say that the following seem to be established 
facts: 

(1) Any country possesses in its industrially unemployed 
women a vast reserve of productive power on which it can call in 
times of emergency and which possesses a mobility hitherto 
unsuspected. 

(2) For the utilization of such labor there is no limit except 
that set by the physical capacity of the worker and the extent of 
her training. Considering the length of time which most women 
are likely to remain in industry, only a brief and intensive training 
seems desirable from their standpoint, and this training will suffice 
in those industries where production on a large scale of standardized 
products had led to a high degree of division of labor. 

(3) The effective utilization of women’s labor requires the 
government and private employers to give unusual consideration to 
problems relating to the health and fatigue of the workers, lest the 
effort to secure maximum productivity overreach itself. Overtime 
finds its inevitable correction in broken time. 

(4) Any burdensome restriction which has the effect of creating 
widespread dissatisfaction among workers will lead to a decline, 
rather than to an increase, in productivity. In general, among 
peoples trained in the habits of self-government, governmental 
efforts to secure the cooperation of organizations of employers and 
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of employees will win better results than will measures of com- 
pulsion. : 

(5) For the effective mobilization of its labor forces and its 
disposal in those industries and establishments where it is most 
needed, a well integrated system of employment bureaus is essen- 
tial, and employers should be encouraged to rely upon these bureaus 
to secure the extra labor required to operate their plants. 

(6) The need of men for military service should not be allowed 
to outweigh the need of men for the production of those things 
upon which military success is dependent. Skilled laborers in the 
industries on which the government relies for its military supplies 
should not be drafted or allowed to enlist until the government has 
satisfied itself that satisfactory substitutes are available. What 
Lloyd-George said to the Trades Union Congress, meeting, at 
Bristol in 1915, is still applicable, wiz., that “this is a war of 
materials ” and that it “has resolved itself into a conflict between 
the mechanics of Germany and Austria on the one hand, and the 
mechanics of Great Britain and France [to whom we may now add 
the United States] on the other.” 

If this be true, it is obvious that everything which tends to con- 
serve our industrial efficiency is as important as a means to the 
end—the winning of the war—as that which promotes military 
efficiency. 


The Farmer’s Labor Problem 


E. V. Witcox 
Agriculturist, United States Office of Farm Management 


With the entrance of the United States into the world war it 
was anticipated that a temporary shortage of farm labor might 
occur, requiring special attention by the Department of Agriculture. 
The duty of handling this problem for the department was assigned 
to the Office of Farm Management, and a study of the problem was 
immediately begun. No special appropriations were available for 
this purpose and it was therefore necessary to take certain members 
of the staff from their regular work and assign them to states in 
which the most urgent calls were made for assistance. A general 
cooperative agreement was at once entered into with the Depart- 
ment of Labor whereby the Department of Agriculture was to 
make surveys to learn the actual labor needs of farmers and also 
to learn the possible sources of farm labor in rural communities 
and in towns up to the size of 10,000 inhabitants, while the Depart- 
ment of Labor undertook to handle as heretofore labor surveys in 
larger towns and cities. 

It was generally realized that a larger number of laborers than 
is usually the case had been absorbed by the enormous industrial 
expansion during the previous years of the war and by the great 
demand for military supplies to be exported to the allies. More- 
over, a considerable number of men, possibly 40,000, had been 
attracted to Canada as farm laborers by reason of the liberal offers 
and urgent need of the Canadian government. Furthermore, thou- 
sands of Mexicans passed over the international boundary under 
the impression that they would be forced into military service if 
they remained in the United States. This exodus of Mexicans was 
particularly extensive during the summer season and still continues. 
During November, for example, about seventy-five Mexicans daily 
crossed into Mexico over the international bridge at El Paso, Texas, 
and a similar Mexican exodus was taking place at other points 
along the boundary. Labor agents interested in obtaining laborers 
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for industrial purposes visited portions of the country in which 
there was a surplus of labor and by the offer of high wages suc- 
ceeded in inducing many thousands of laborers to leave southern 
cities, and to a less extent country districts, for employment in 
northern industrial concerns. Then came the draft for the national 
army. Following upon the draft came the call for laborers to con- 
struct cantonments and for the increased shipbuilding operations 
of the government. These unusual demands for labor, coupled with 
the need of an increased food production for ourselves and the 
allies, made a farm labor problem of large proportions. 

The high wages offered for work in industrial concerns and in 
the construction of cantonments drew large numbers of men away 
from farms and caused a temporary disturbance in the farm labor 
situation. This disturbance was for a time quite serious, especially 
in the immediate neighborhood of cantonments and of large indus- 
trial enterprises, but a readjustment of conditions is rapidly being 
reached. 

Another factor in the farm labor problem may here be men- 
tioned—a factor of more importance than has commonly been 
assigned to it. The labor required for essential and fundamental 
industries had gradually been becoming scarcer, even before the 
outbreak of the European war, as a result of the enormous develop- 
ment of luxury trades, especially the automobile business. This 
business had gradually absorbed into its service millions of men for 
use in constructing factories, building machines, repair work, main- 
tenance of garages, driving automobiles and other kinds of employ- 
ment connected with the automobile. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S PROGRAM 


There are two main phases of the Department of Agriculture 
program for handling the farm labor situation, namely, to learn 
the labor needs of every farmer, and to develop all possible sources 
of labor. To meet this problem satisfactorily a suitable organiza- 
tion was the first requirement. The present plan of organization 
includes the Office of Farm Management in general charge of the 
program; four supervising farm help specialists in charge of the 
northeastern, northcentral, southern and western divisions of the 
United States; thirty-seven state farm help specialists (for the most 
part one in charge of the work in each state but in some instances 
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in charge of a group of two or more states) ; county agents or other 
county men, and community leaders or committees. This organiza- 
tion is in active cooperation with the United States Department 
of Labor, the extension service of the agricultural colleges, state 
councils of defense, state commissioners of agriculture and of 
labor, and other organizations officially interested in the farm labor 
problem. 

In general the work of the farm help specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned with the farm side of the problem. 
These men must devise means of securing accurate and authorita- 
tive information regarding the farm labor needs of every farmer 
in their territory. They must also learn what readjustments of farm 
labor are possible so as to handle the work in hand. They make 
surveys of rural communities and small towns to ascertain the pros- 
pects of securing for farm work labor not now fully employed for 
that purpose. The work of the Department of Labor in this con- 
nection consists in the extension and more efficient handling of their 
system of employment offices in the large cities. At these employ- 
ment offices thousands of men apply for positions. Many of them 
have had previous farm experience and are therefore especially 
desirable for use in farm operations. In this year’s experience in 
New York state it was found that about 10 per cent of the laborers 
placed through the public employment offices secured situations on 
farms, many of them having had previous farm experience. 
It is especially desirable that all such men be sent back to the farm, 
and an effort is being made to accomplish this result through the 
active and cordial cooperation of the Department of Labor. In 
order to bring this result about more methodically an arrangement 
has recently been made whereby one of the members of the staff 
of the Office of Farm Management has been assigned to service in 
the Department of Labor in order to present the viewpoint of the 
Department of Agriculture and of the farmer to the men in charge 
of employment offices and to make arrangements for selecting for 
assignment to farm work all experienced men and at the same time 
to prevent sending to the farmers men who are out of sympathy 
with farm work, without experience on farms, and therefore 
unlikely to give satisfactory service. . 

Thus far the only serious phase of the farm labor problem is 
concerned with securing a sufficient supply of experienced men. 
Some of these men have been drawn away from the farm by the 
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economic attraction of higher wages in city industries, and the 
problem before us is how to get some of them back to the farm. 
Among the miscellaneous applicants in employment offices, for 
example, are experienced milkers, farm teamsters, and handlers of 
farm machinery. It is of large importance to sift these men out 
of the general supply of migratory labor and return them to satis- 
factory positions on farms where they are urgently needed. 


SourcEs oF AVAILABLE LABOR 


There are several sources of labor not already fully utilized for 
farm work. A computation of data obtained in making farm sur- 
veys and in studying the problem of tenancy shows that there are 
about 700,000 retired farmers in the United States not now occupied 
with any gainful occupation. The very fact of their being retired 
farmers indicates that they have been successful in their occupation. 
They are therefore men with just the qualifications required for 
directing farm operations and for handling complicated machinery 
not requiring great physical exertion. Many of these men are of 
course past middle life but the majority of them are still capable 
of doing efficient service on farms and many of them have returned 
to the farm under the present emergency to add the weight of their 
experience, counsel, and expert services to the solution of the prob- 
lem. There are about 3,000,000 boys in the United States between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years. Many of these boys 
naturally return to the farm for the summer vacation, some being 
farmers’ sons and others having had more or less experience with 
farm work. Not all of them, of course, should be expected to take 
part in farm operations and not all of them will be needed for such 
work; but there are large numbers of city boys without previous 
farm experience who, with a little patience on the part of the 
farmer, may be trained into valuable farm hands. They are 
naturally alert, quick to learn, and full of energy, and under proper 
guidance may render a good account of themselves on the farm. In 
fact the experience of the past year, while different in the various 
states, has shown that these boys are a great asset which cannot 
be overlooked in the consideration of the farm labor problem. Then 
there is a great crowd of city dwellers who take an annual vacation 
preferably at out-door work. Many of these men have taken vaca- 
tions on farms year after year and are therefore sufficiently expert 
to be entrusted with nearly all kinds of farm work. Again we have 
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to consider the large number of men now engaged in city industries 
of various sorts who can be spared for work on the farm during 
slack periods of business. Women have also taken an important 
position in farm life, and during the present war emergency a con- 
stantly increasing number of women are seeking and obtaining 
employment on farms either at outdoor work or as help for the 
farmers’ wives. Both as individuals and in camps the women have 
rendered efficient service at various kinds of farm occupations. 
The English government has had an extensive and satisfactory 
experience with women as farm laborers. It has been found desir- 
able to establish training camps for women, not primarily because 
they require longer to learn the essential features of farm work 
than men, but because it was felt that city women should have a 
preliminary physical training or seasoning in order to prevent 
unfavorable results from the unusual kind of work. About 150,000 
women have been trained in camps in England during the year and 
their services have been found to be of high value as shown by 
the voluntary reports of farmers with whom they have found 
employment. Some interest has been awakened in the United States 
in training camps for women. As an example of such a camp, 
mention may be made of that at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. This camp was 
established by private enterprise on an abandoned farm, and all 
operations were done by girls mainly from Columbia University 
and the Manhattan Trade Schools. They performed all kinds of 
farm work, even including haying, with satisfactory results and 
were generally employed by farmers in the neighborhood. Many 
of these farmers of their own initiative reported that the girls were 
more alert and active than the ordinary farm laborer and that their 
services would be gladly accepted during the coming year. Inci- 
dentally it should be stated that all of the girls were pleased with 
their experience and hope to have the same opportunity again. 
Husking bees have been organized in various towns for the pur- 
pose of assisting the neighboring farmers in harvesting and saving 
their corn. These husking bees are essentially a revival of a pleasant 
old farm institution which, like many of the farm operations of a 
previous generation, combined social activities with industry. 
Interest has also been aroused in the passage and enforcement 
of vagrancy laws and compulsory work laws. This has been the 
case in Maryland, Wisconsin, West Virginia, and Florida. Such 
laws have also been enforced locally in a number of the other states. 
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In fact, the desirability of compulsory work laws has been generally 
discussed throughout the country and a movement is under way to 
secure the passage of vagrancy laws in various states which do not 
now have such legislation. The drones and loafers are always 
with us. They are conspicuous about pool rooms, corner grocery 
stores, and in other places where the useless members of society 
congregate. Some of these men apparently cannot be induced to 
work either by an appeal to patriotism or by an offer of satisfactory 
wages. It seems necessary therefore for society to protect itself 
by demanding that those who will not voluntarily work shall be 
compelled to take part in the necessary operations of our economic 
system. An interesting special class of loafers includes the parasitic 
husbands of cooks and household servants who, in accordance with 
the long-established traditional system, take home nights sufficient 
food to support an idle man. This condition is particularly preva- 
lent among the negroes of the South where the custom has been 
prevailing since time out of mind. In Florida an attempt has 
recently been made in one or two communities to interfere with 
this time-honored custom. An appeal has been made to women’s 
clubs to take a definite stand in the matter and to prevent food from 
being taken home by their cooks and servants. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the matter and it is hoped that this custom, 
which makes possible the existence of a class of professional para- 
sites, will be gradually and definitely abandoned. 


READJUSTMENTS OF EXISTING Farm LABor 


Several readjustments of labor already on the farms may be 
made to meet more adequately the present situation. The old 
custom of exchanging labor among farmers, which has come down 
from the early days of agriculture, is being extended and utilized 
on a larger scale than ever. The wide use of the method of 
exchanging labor makes possible not only the rapid accomplish- 
ment of tasks which do not permit of delay but also the doing of 
work which requires the services of a number of men simulta- 
neously in order to secure the efficient utilization of labor. The 
custom also permits the better distribution of labor now on farms 
and the more continuous utilization of their services. Attention 
has also been called to the possibility of introducing changes in the 
cropping system in order to utilize labor more fully and more 
efficiently. In a careful survey of the distribution and use of labor 
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in North Carolina it was found that only about 40 per cent efficiency 
was obtained during the past cropping season among negro laborers. 
In Maryland a study of the work performed by farm laborers 
including both family and hired labor indicated that farmers and 
their hired help do only about 100 days’ work each a year. This 
is a low grade of efficiency and the situation can obviously be 
greatly improved by giving more careful attention to the distribu- 
tion and utilization of the labor already available. 

A tabulation of the results obtained from the farm labor survey 
work of the past crop season indicates quite clearly that the work 
of producing the necessary food and of carrying on other farm 
operations can be accomplished by a general speeding up without 
any additional farm labor. More work can be done with the same 
number of laborers. This has been accomplished on thousands of 
individual farms and the experience of Canada shows that it can 
be accomplished in a nation as a whole. The Canadian example is 
one which merits close study and enthusiastic emulation. Canada, 
with a population of 8,000,000, has sent 500,000 of her young men 
to France. If we placed a proportionate number of our population 
in active military service the total would be 6,250,000. Notwith- 
standing the large army of men which Canada has taken from her 
population for military service, the dominion increased all of its 
essential industrial operations and also greatly increased the export 
of all important agricultural products. In other words, Canada did 
a great deal more than heretofore and with fewer men. The prob- 
lem was solved by speeding up and by more efficient distribution 
and utilization of the available man-power. 


PROPOSED IMPORTATIONS OF LABOR 


Among the numerous suggestions which have been made of 
methods for solving the farm labor problem there are several 
impractical suggestions which may be mentioned at this point. It 
has been urged, for example, that large numbers of Chinese be 
imported as farm laborers. An enthusiastic chamber of commerce 
of a small town even urged the importation of a million Chinese 
as farm laborers for a single state. It is hardly necessary to discuss 
this proposition in the present connection further than to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the shipping facilities on the Pacific are totally 
inadequate to transport even a million Chinese within a reasonable 
period of time. Furthermore, Chinese are trained in a system in 
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which labor is considered of little economic importance. They are 
totally unacquainted with our methods of agriculture and of course 
would be quite unable to understand or speak English for some 
time. It would therefore require an expert interpreter on every 
farm on which Chinese were employed. Again it has been suggested 
that German prisoners of war now in France, England, and Russia 
be transported to this country as farm laborers under military super- 
vision. The obvious difficulties in the way of such procedure 
scarcely require pointing out. Similarly the suggestion that Belgian, 
Serbian, and Armenian refugees be brought to this country to help 
us raise food is a quite unfeasible proposition with the present 
shortage of shipping facilities. Many persons have urged that our 
soldiers now in training camps should be utilized a portion of their 
time for work on farms in the vicinity of cantonments. It is merely 
necessary to state that the present system of military training occu- 
pies the entire time of the men from morning to night and that the 
training is of a severity up to the limit of human endurance. 
Another suggestion which has come from various sources and has 
been strongly vouched for by patriotic citizens is a national con- 
scription for farm work. The suggestion is sometimes coupled with 
the proposition that the government assume control of large areas 
of unused land and place farm labor conscripts upon such land. 
No practical method of solving the obvious difficulties connected 
with such an enterprise has thus far been pointed out. 

The agricultural operations of the southwest involve certain 
conditions different from those which prevail in the rest of the 
country. There is a large amount of work connected with the pro- 
duction of sugar beets in southern California and Colorado and with 
the growing of Egyptian cotton in the Imperial and Salt River 
Valleys, which has heretofore been done mainly by Mexicans. Much 
of this work has to be done at a time of year when extremely high 
temperatures prevail. American workmen seem not to be well 
adapted for that kind of work. During the past season many 
American men and boys made an attempt in an outburst of 
patriotism and enthusiasm but were soon sobered by the heat. There 
has been and still is need of additional Mexicans to carry on this 
work. The sugar beet growers and citrus growers, and the cotton 
planters of California and Arizona, have formed associations for 
the purpose of importing Mexican labor and guaranteeing their 
proper treatment with regard to both wages and housing conditions. 
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The Mexican government is willing that labor should be recruited 
for farm service in the United States and the Department of Labor 
has generously granted an exception to its regulations regarding the 
importation of foreign labor, allowing Mexicans to be brought over 
for limited periods for agricultural operations exclusively. About 
5,000 Mexicans were imported during the past cropping season 
under this arrangement but this number does not quite offset the 
number of Mexicans who had fled to Mexico for fear of being 
drawn into army service. It will be necessary, therefore, to import 
several thousand more during the coming season, and arrangements 
have already been made to that end. 

There appears to be a surplus of labor in Porto Rico. These 
laborers for the most part speak only Spanish and would therefore 
be particularly adapted for farm labor in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California where a large percentage of the people 
speak and understand Mexican Spanish. An arrangement was 
made to bring 30,000 Porto Ricans into Texas to pick cotton during 
the past season but the drought which prevailed over western Texas 
made it unnecessary to bring in this outside labor. If the necessity 
should arise, however, Porto Ricans can doubtless be obtained for 
the crop season of next year. 


FoLLowING THE HARVESTS 


A few instances may be cited of methods used in handling the 
farm labor situation under special conditions. As is generally 
known a large army of workers congregate annually for the wheat 
harvest in the central wheat belt. This harvest begins about June 10 
in Oklahoma and extends north gradually with the ripening of the 
grain, ending in North Dakota about the middle of September. The 
harvest thus furnishes continuous employment for men for a period 
of about three months. The harvest army is made up of men from 
various economic stations in life and from a large number of states. 
Many college men and residents of eastern cities annually make a 
pilgrimage to the wheat belt to engage in this work. The Employ- 
ment Service of the United States Department of Labor also directs 
a large number of men to localities where harvest operations are 
under way. The fact that such work awaits the coming of the har- 
vest hands is generally known throughout the country. The chief 
way in which the Department of Agriculture can assist in this 
employment is in furnishing accurate information as to just where 
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the men are needed, the number of men required, the wages offered, 
housing conditions and other details concerning which laborers wish 
to be informed. The laborers are then directed to the proper locali- 
ties where they are met by farmers and taken to the harvest fields. 
Definite plans have been laid whereby county agents or others who 
may be brought into our organization shall keep one another 
informed of the time when harvest help is required in their locality 
and of the date when such help will be released upon completion 
of the work. It is expected that in this manner the laborers will 
be systematically directed from farm to farm as the wheat harvest 
progresses northward in order that they may find continuous 
employment throughout the season. 

For the fruit and wheat harvest of Oregon there was not suffi- 
cient time to make arrangements to secure floating labor from out- 
side the state for this year’s crop. It was obviously necessary, 
therefore, for the state to solve its own problem with its own man- 
power. The farm help specialist and the county agents appealed 
to the urban population of Oregon for help. The appeal was met 
with a generous response. In many instances small towns practi- 
cally adjourned all of their regular business and men and women 
went out to do the harvest work. A solution of the harvest help 
problem was found in the same manner in many localities in other 
states. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING CAMPS 


The idea of establishing training camps where city boys and men 
may receive instructions in the simple features of farm operations 
has gained much momentum since the outbreak of the war. The, 
Canadian authorities have found it unnecessary to establish training 
camps for men or boys. City residents have simply gone out indi- 
vidually to work on farms and the farmers have shown a reasonable 
amount of patience in instructing such laborers in the methods of 
farm work. In the United States, however, considerable attention 
has been given to training camps. This system has been tried with 
Boy Scouts, units of high school boys, Y. M. C. A. members, the 
Boys’ Working Reserve, and in camps financed by private enter- 
prise. The camps have varied greatly in size and in elaborateness 
of organization and equipment. In some cases idle farms were 
given over for use as training camps, while in other cases certain 
farmers allowed camps to be established on their farms to furnish 
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labor for themselves and neighboring farmers. The results obtained 
from the work of boys who have been trained in these camps have 
varied considerably. In some instances farmers complain of the 
inefficiency and playfulness or even maliciousness of boys, while 
in other instances the boys gave complete satisfaction and rendered 
excellent and effective service. The experience of last year shows 
clearly that success with boys’ camps depends largely on having an 
efficient leader, a man who has not forgotten the fact that he was 
once himself a boy and who understands boy psychology. With 
such a leader the superabundant energy of young boys may easily 
be directed into useful channels with the result that a great amount 
of good work is accomplished to the benefit of both the boys and 
the farmer. Under such conditions a better understanding is 
brought about between the farmer and the city boy and the way is 
paved for a still closer cooperation between these two classes of 
our population. 

In most of these camps it has been found desirable to have a 
certain degree of military organization and routine. By these means 
the boys are taught personal responsibility and personal hygiene, 
and are enabled to carry with them from the city to the farm the 
essential features of their own social community. 


Wuat Has BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


It is unfortunately impossible to give detailed statistics showing 
in figures the results of the operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture in handling the farm labor problem. Thus far the men 
whom we have employed to do this work have been too busy to 
collect statistics covering all points connected with their duties. 
We have hesitated to ask them to file statistical reports for fear 
of interfering with the urgent work of the farm help specialists. 
We have, for example, nothing like complete statistics for any state 
of the number of men, boys, and women placed in farm positions 
as a result of our campaign. Our fragmentary statistics indicate 
that more than 100,000 city boys not ordinarily employed on farms 
worked for a considerable period during the past summer season 
either at general farm work or in harvesting or truck gardening. 
The size of the harvest army which handles the wheat crop of the 
central states could not be measured with any degree of accuracy. 
The men who composed this army came from many sources, some 
as a result of advertisement by the Employment Service of the 
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United States Department of Labor, some through the efforts of 
the farm help specialists of the Department of Agriculture, and 
some as a result of newspaper propaganda or of their own initiative. 

No evidence has been obtained that more men were hired on 
farms in 1917 than in 1916. In fact in some localities the number 
of hired men was actually less than during the previous year. For 
example, in North Dakota in twenty-four counties in which fairly 
complete statistics were obtained the number of hired men in 1916 
was 5,900, while in 1917 it was only 5,376. As already mentioned 
there has been a general speeding up of farm work on the part of 
farmers themselves. The amount of family labor was considerably 
increased over that of the previous year. Women in particular did 
an unusual amount of farm labor. 

One unfortunate result of the present economic disturbance is 
the fact that both the farmer and the laborer have been temporarily 
spoiled by high prices. The farmer complains that the laborer is 
asking too much for his work and the laborer in turn complains 
that by reason of the high prices which prevail for farm products 
the farmer can afford to pay higher wages and is really offering 
ridiculously low wages. The farmer can afford to pay more but 
the laborer must not be unreasonable. It is obviously necessary 
that all of us should adjust ourselves to the new conditions both of 
prices and of economic competition between different industries and 
agriculture. 

The problem of farm labor is not a new one. It has always 
existed. The farmer has always complained of the inefficiency of 
the farm laborer and the laborer in turn has always complained of 
poor housing conditions, poor food, and bad treatment on farms. 
The laborer has complained more bitterly perhaps of irregularity in 
hours than of the length of the day’s work on the farm. He has 
also resented the fact that in many instances his social status is 
wholly anomalous and indefinable since he appears to be neither a 
member of the family nor of any other recognized status. In fact 
he seems to feel that from the viewpoint of the farmer he is neither 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. It is plainly necessary that both 
parties should get together and reach an understanding. Each must 
meet the other’s reasonable requirements. The results shown by 
every conscientious effort on the part of farmers and their help to 
come to an understanding as to each other’s rights, privileges, and 
social status have been a source of comforting surprise. For | 
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example, in two neighboring counties in one of the southern states 
the economic appeal to laborers to migrate outside the county for 
industrial work was equally great. In one of these counties it hap- 
pened that a voluntary movement was in progress among the 
farmers to treat their labor with a little more consideration than 
had been the case, thus recognizing the desire of every man to be 
treated as a human being. In the other county no change was made 
in the traditional method of handling labor. The migration of 
negroes from the latter county was very extensive while it was 
hardly noticeable in the former county. 

The farm labor problem is a community function, requiring the 
hearty cooperation of urban and rural populations. The farmer’s 
business cannot be so arranged that he can employ the same number 
of men continuously the year around. At harvest time, at fruit 
picking time, and on other occasions there is a demand for a number 
of extra laborers. It is unreasonable to maintain an economic 
system in which a number of men lie idle for a large portion of the 
year merely for the purpose of performing this emergency labor at 
harvest time. It is far better that the city population recognize 
their duty as members of the community and that they adjust their 
business affairs so that they can go out on the farms and do the 
emergency work of harvest and of other occasions requiring extra 

‘help. 

The farm help specialist has an extremely important and difficult 
function to perform. He must be a source of leaven and inspiration 
to bring all state and federal agencies into harmony within the 
state. His functions are obviously hard to define or limit since they 
must be so flexible and variable in nature, depending upon the con- 
ditions existing in each state. 


No ABSOLUTE SHORTAGE 


The results obtained in our farm labor work of the past crop 
season indicate that there is labor enough in the country if it is 
properly distributed and efficiently employed. There appears to be, 
in other words, no absolute shortage of labor. There are many 
local disturbances due to the unusual competition for labor at high 
wages, and in certain localities farmers have suffered for want of 
labor and have found it difficult to secure help in the places where 
they had usually found it. This, however, is no time either for 
pessimism or for overconfidence. The situation requires patience 
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and above all genuinely productive work on the part of all citizens. 
There is urgent work for all. No one has a good excuse to-day for 
not working. There is no place in the present economic system for 
loafers or slackers. The situation which has developed as a result 
of the European war is new to all of us and many annoying local 
disturbances have occurred requiring much patience. Readjust- 
ments, however, are rapidly taking place. The farmer is gradually 
realizing that with the present prices of farm products he can pay 
higher wages and in fact the country as a whole is awaking to a 
realization of the duty of every citizen to find a niche where he 
can be of most service and to perform his share of fundamental 
productive work. The necessity for a higher efficiency of labor and 
for more extensive use of labor-saving devices and cropping systems 
designed for the better utilization of farm labor has been too largely 
considered as an academic proposition. This necessity is now a 
condition, not a theory. The real problem before us is therefore 
not to find laborers in China or Timbuctoo to do our work, but to 
do it ourselves. We are going at this problem with open eyes and 
open minds and with the cooperation of all classes of our population 
we shall surely succeed. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Cuartes B. Barnes, Director, New York State Bureau of Em- 
ployment, opened the general discussion by stating that of about 
73,000 places the New York bureau had filled during the year 
nearly 11 per cent were on farms. The bureau would pay more 
attention to farm placement in the coming year, and also to ship- 
building. He was against placing large numbers of women in 
industry at present because there was no necessity for it. There 
was no real labor shortage. In spite of the army’s freezing for 
lack of winter uniforms, for instance, 30,000 garment workers in 
New York City were unemployed. 


Morris L. Ernst, Manager, New York State Clearing House 
for Employment Offices, said that there was a financial clearing 
house in this country as early as 1850, but the New York clearing 
house for labor, established in 1917, was as far as he knew the first 
and only one of its kind in America. By law it could cooperate 
only with non-fee-charging offices. There were on its list approxi- 
mately 150 offices, ninety of which had used the clearing house in 
the last two months. 

The service performed was of two kinds. First, a cooperating 
office might be called on, for example, for a porter for Wana- 
maker’s, and might find it had no one who could take the place. It 
telephoned the clearing house the order, which it then referred to 
the other agencies, with the expectation that one or another of them 
might be able to supply the man. In addition to this strictly clear- 
ing house service, a very distinct additional service was being de- 
veloped. The clearing house was becoming a distributing agency 
for orders that come to it direct, and it was the speaker’s impression 
that clearing house development would be more and more in this 
direction. As he understood the situation in England to-day, the 
central district employment offices were to a great extent rene 
tration points. In New York City the number of employers using 
the clearing house as a distribution office was growing. T o-day an 
employer requiring help called on eight or ten offices, and advertised 
in addition. He did not know just where his labor was to be found. 
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Through its constant daily telephone tontacts with these hundred 
offices the clearing house was becomirig familiar with the type of 
registrants at each of them. Two offices, for example, had special- 
ized in getting jobs for women of thirty-five years and upwards. 
Not 1 per cent of the employers in New York state knew that this 
sort of help could be got there. But the clearing house knew. So 
in time, he believed, the clearing house would become mainly a dis- 
tributing agency. 

The advantage of a clearing house to 4n employee was that if 
he registered at an agency and found that the agency had no order 
for him at the time, without a clearing house he was still left to 
wander from one office to another. In the speaker’s opinion 90 per 
cent of the registrants were registered at more than one office, 
many at several offices. If the clearing house was sound, the em- 
ployee had the advantage of all the other offices, not merely any 
particular one that he might visit. 


Frank App, New Jersey Agricultural College, thought that the 
problem of labor distribution, in agriculture as well as in industry, 
was a matter not only of finding the right employee, but of con- 
necting him with the right employer. In his state a farm labor 
bureau, state labor officials, and federal labor officials had been at 
work during the year, and while they had done some very good 
things, the efficiency of placement was entirely too low. Not over 
50 per cent of the men sent out to farms were satisfactory. One 
of the things necessary to the success of farm placement was to get 
men on the farms who would understand the work so that they 
could do it profitably. Another was to perfect the placement or- 
ganization so that the farmer would know where to go and could 
feel confident that by dealing with the organization he would get 
what he wanted. 


Rex E. Witrarp, United States Department of Agriculture, 
described the operation of the compulsory work act passed at the 
special session of the Maryland legislature in June. The law went 
into effect on August 20 and provided for the registration of all 
able-bodied unemployed persons between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty. Certain exceptions were provided, such as for students, those 
who were engaged in seasonal occupations, and those temporarily 
out of employment because of differences with their employers. 
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Registrants were required to appear before the clerks of the circuit 
courts, or the clerk of the superior court in Baltimore, and register 
on the prescribed forms. Persons supported by incomes from 
property or by others must also register. Registrants might be 
assigned to any one of a number of occupations designated by the 
governor, among which were work on the roads, farms, canneries, 
or shipyards, and work for the state of Maryland, or for the United 
States government in connection with the war. Pay and hours of 
work were prescribed in the law for the various occupations. The 
state guaranteed the pay of those who were assigned to private 
individuals, and, to protect the state, private employers who ac- 
cepted these assignments were required to give bond in the total 
amount that the assigned individual might earn during his six 
months’ period. If an individual did not take the work to which 
he was assigned, he might be fined not to exceed $500, or im- 
prisoned for not exceeding six months, or both. All of the 124 
arrests up to November 1, 1917, were outside the city of Balti- 
more. This was due to an arrangement entered into between the 
director appointed to carry out the law and the city police officials, 
whereby police officers carried with them registration cards which 
loafers whom they encountered were given an opportunity to sign 
instead of being arrested. 

Of the total number of 819 registrations up to November 1, 510 
—the large majority—were in the city of Baltimore. Since that 
date there had been 125 more registrations in the city and a 
considerable number more in the rural districts which had not been 
reported. Of the 819 registrants twenty had appeared voluntarily 
before the director and were exempted on statutory grounds. Two 
hundred thirty-seven had not yet been assigned, but 562 had been. 
When assignments were made the activity of the individual was 
checked up and a complete record kept of the procedure. Of the 
562 who were assigned to occupations, five took the work assigned, 
which looked as though the assignment did not amount to very 
much, Three hundred nine had not yet been heard from; but 248 
had been heard from, and 223 of these did not report for work as 
assigned. The law provided that at this point they might be 
arrested, and obviously because they had not reported for work they 
were guilty of non-compliance and subject to the heavy penalty of 
$500 or six months in jail. But the director had no intention except 
to carry out the spirit of the law, which was to get idlers into pro- 
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ductive work. Therefore, in place of issuing warrants of arrest in 
these cases, a summons was issued returnable in five days. These 
223 cases of the 248 were dismissed on the ground that the indi- 
viduals had found regular and continuous employment. 

The law did not specify what was regular and continuous em- 
ployment; that was a question entirely within the discretion of the 
magistrates or justices who heard the cases. It might appear that 
here was a loophole whereby individuals might evade the law. But 
practically all of these cases had been heard within the city of 
Baltimore and by a court that had made a special study of the 
character of the individuals considered, and the intent of the 
statute was not in any way slighted. There were, however, fifteen 
men who did not answer the summons. Eleven of these were con- 
victed, and four cases were still pending at the time the informa- 
tion was secured. Of the eleven, seven were fined, part of whom 
paid their fines, and four were sent to jail, one to the house of cor- 
rection. Two men took appeals. The $50 fine for failure to regis- 
ter and the $500 fine or six months in jail for not reporting for 
work were, the speaker thought, really proving effective. Their 
moral effect had been very great. News of all cases of conviction 
had been spread over the state and shirkers knew what the result 
would be if they did not go to work. One public spirited farmer 
had called upon seventeen individuals who were chronic idlers and 
informed them that if they did not go to work he would have them 
arrested. Two weeks later he found only one of these men, who 
was thereupon arrested and compelled to register. Not being satis- 
fied the farmer hunted up the other sixteen, and found eight of 
them at work on farms and eight at various occupations in town. 
It was also thought that the compulsory work act had had some 
effect on crime. In July there were 5,059 arrests, in September 
4,596, in October 3,960, a reduction between July and October of 
about 1,500. In October last year there were 600 more arrests than 
in October of this year. 


Georce E. Barnett, Professor, Political Economy, Johns Hop- 
kins University, stated that those who had already spoken appeared 
to be in agreement on at least one point—the desirability of a sys- 
tem of employment offices as one of the means of meeting the ex- 
traordinary demands for labor due to war conditions. The immediate 
problem, therefore, was how to bring into existence a national sys- 
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tem which would serve that purpose. At present there were more 
or less efficient state employment offices in ten or, perhaps, fifteen 
states. The federal government maintained offices in all the chief 
industrial centers. Undoubtedly these were all of service in the 
present emergency, but from the point of view neither of present 
nor of permanent needs was the situation satisfactory. The core 
of the problem was, therefore, how the existing agencies could be 
welded into a single system. The bill now before Congress de- 
scribed by Professor Seager proposed one solution. Under the 
scheme there outlined the federal government would furnish part 
of the necessary funds for the state systems and the means of 
connecting up the various state systems. The resulting national 
system would, therefore, be a combination of state systems. 

Was this, the speaker asked, the best solution? It was in- 
evitable that the federal government must take a hand if we were 
to have a national system of employment offices. But was the 
function of mere coordination assigned to the federal government 
the proper limit of its part in a national system? His own con- 
viction was that the system should not be merely coordinated by 
the federal government, but that the entire system should be cen- 
tralized and entrusted to the federal government. The advantages 
which a centralized federal system, in his opinion, would have over 
the dual system described by Professor Seager were: 

(1) The first great advantage of a centralized system would be 
in the enormous saving of expense. Under the dual system a whole 
set of officials must be maintained whose only duty would be to 
bring about the coordination of the parts of the system. If the 
federal government had exclusive control this coordination would 
be achieved with only a fraction of the effort, since the local offi- 
cials would be directly under the control of a single executive 
head. 

(2) The second advantage lay in the superior personnel of a 
purely federal service. In the first place, the service would be more 
attractive and a better class of officers could be secured. Secondly, 
the danger of purely political appointment was very much greater 
in the state-managed systems than it would be in a national system. 
How many of the existing state systems were operated by officials 
appointed and holding under civil service rules? Professor Seager — 
expressed his anxiety that the federal appointments might be made 
spoils for the spoilsman. Had he considered how that $2,000,000 
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would be spent? It would be comparatively easy to put the clear- 
ing houses under civil service rules, but if the offices with which 
the laborers came into actual contact were manned by political 
incompetents, the system would be rotten at the bottom. 

(3) A national system would be run on uniform rules which 
would represent the national view of the attitude which employment 
offices should take in the struggle between capital and labor. It 
was possible, of course, for the federal government to lay down 
certain rules as to the conduct of the subsidized state employment 
offices, but the spirit in which those rules would be carried out 
could not be guaranteed. The various states differed widely in the 
character of public opinion on the labor question. Could any one 
doubt that these differences would show themselves in the manner 
in which state officials conducted employment offices? 

(4) How long would it be before we had employment offices in 
proper number over the country? Would the states respond 
promptly to the lure of half-and-half? In the meantime, those 
states which did not must go without. 

(5) There was no question that the workmen in most, if not 
all, of the states would give their confidence more quickly to a 
national system on account of the greater prestige of the national 
government. 

It might be argued that we were not now considering an ideal 
system but a makeshift to fit the present emergency. To that he 
would reply in the first place that the proposed plan committed us 
to a final decision. It would be many years and only after painful 
experiences that we could turn back to a centralized system. More- 
over, the same immediate results could be achieved by authorizing 
the establishment of a federal employment service. It was not 
necessary at once to replace state offices where they were efficient. 
The federal government might proceed as it did in the matter of 
quarantine stations, taking over gradually station after station. 
If it were necessary to subsidize existing employment systems, it 
should be distinctly understood that the subsidy was merely tem- 
porary. Where there was now no state system, the new employ- 
ment offices should be national offices. The ultimate aim should be 
a centralized national system. 

Don D. LescouiEr, Minnesota Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, held that there was never a time when the outlook for getting 
a national system of employment offices was more propitious than 
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the present. At the same time conditions were never more danger- 
ous than at present for the working out of a sound system. The 
interests of the nation were tied up with the interests of the em- 
ployers. War interests demanded that we increase output. The 
employers were getting their hand in in a way they could never 
have done under peace conditions. We must not only develop a 
system which would see to it that the employer got labor, but also 
that labor got justice. 

Our present system of distributing labor had produced two very 
grave problems: It had stimulated labor turnover; it had stimu- 
lated labor migration. We did not lack quantity of labor at pres- 
ent; we only lacked quality of it. The farmer, the railroad man, 
the manufacturer, were asking for good women, good men. They 
all said, “ We can get all the labor we want, but we can’t get good 
labor.” 

Five hundred thousand laborers went through Minneapolis 
every year, the speaker declared, and 90 per cent of them were in- 
competent. One of the causes was turnover. A boy would come 
from the farm and get a job where he stayed two or three months. 
Then he went somewhere else and got some experience, and after a 
time he went somewhere else and got some more experience; he 
not only went to various localities, but drifted from one kind of 
industry to another—lumber, harvesting, railroad, contract jobs. 
If a person were studying music and hired a new teacher every 
two months, at the end of two years he would become incompetent 
ever to become a musician. The same thing was taking place with 
respect to millions of working people in this country. Every day 
and every year we were creating labor inefficiency by excessive 
labor turnover and excessive labor migration. “ Moving labor” 
was what placing workmen was called in the parlance of the private 
employment agencies. They did not care about putting a man in a 
job where he would stay. If they put him in a job where he would 
not stay, they would get a fee every time he moved. They were 
swindling the working man by sending him to a job where they 
knew he would not fit in. Many of our public agencies also were 
measuring their job by quantity and not quality. 

In developing our system of employment offices, we must have 
a public sentiment for a service which was a monopoly, which was 
nation-wide, which had subordinate district offices adapted to 
economic areas. These offices must be imbued with the idea of 
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filling every type of job with the man who was fit for it, and of 
decreasing labor turnover so as to secure labor efficiency. 


PRoFEssoR HaMMonp said that he had had considerable experi- 
ence in employment work in Ohio, where public employment offices 
had been in existence longer than in any other state. They started 
out very successfully, but after about the first twelve months they 
drifted into politics. At Cleveland a state-city employment office 
was worked out that he thought had attained an efficiency as great 
as that of any other office in the state, and that was utilized better 
than any other employment office in the country. Others on the 
same plan had proved successful and since the war some fourteen 
additional offices had been established, supported mainly through 
state funds but in part by the localities directly served. In spite 
of the fact that he started out with some enthusiasm for the state 
and municipal plan, he had become very skeptical about the co- 
ordinated federal plan. If the federal government were added to the 
system, it might only add another complexity. 


PROFESSOR SEAGER stated that he had hoped that instead of 
having to describe an employment bureau bill, he might have been 
able to describe an act. Three weeks ago it looked as though we 
might get legislation on this matter in a hurry, before this meeting 
was held. And that brought out a fact to which critics of the 
measure perhaps did not give adequate weight. We must consider 
the situation in the United States. There was a very strong feel- 
ing against putting the matter entirely in the hands of the federal 
government. It was not as though we were about to start from 
the bottom developing public employment bureaus. The plan did 
not consider philanthropic bureaus at all; just state and municipal 
bureaus. We already had a fairly well developed system of public 
bureaus in a large number of states and in a number of munici- 
palities. In this matter there was such a strong feeling of local 
autonomy that even states that had efficient state systems had also 
municipal systems, and there was very active discussion as to which 
should survive, or whether both should not survive. 

It had been said that the coordinated plan would be more ex- 
pensive. He could not agree with that view. He did not think, 
whatever the plan, we were going to obviate the necessity of clear- 
ing houses. We had a municipal system in New York, and also a 
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state system; and to these had now been added, as Mr. Ernst 
pointed out, a clearing house. We had to have a clearing house 
under whatever name. Some centralized agency was necessary, 
in any efficient national system, for bringing the offices together. 

Secondly, it had been stated that the federal system would be 
more efficient, on the ground that it would attract better officers. 
We must of course have efficient administrators, and unless we 
could get them we might as well drop thought of all plans. Some 
state and city offices were not good, but some were. Even with 
our strictures upon the private bureaus, in this war emergency 
we could not afford to dispense with the private bureaus unless we 
could develop efficient public bureaus. He did not see why the 
state and federal officials could not work together. He was afraid 
the advantage was not conspicuously with the federal government 
all the time. 

Another criticism was that this coordinated system would not 
insure proper work on the part of states and localities. Under the 
plan the director of the federal service would be the one to decide 
whether the states were complying with the general regulations and 
rules essential to whole-hearted cooperation. Merely literal com- 
pliance or half-hearted cooperation would not be enough. There 
would have to be actual compliance, and if the states and cities did 
not come up to the standard, the federal subsidy would be with- 
drawn, and that he believed would be a very valuable incentive to 
more efficient organization all along the line. Moreover, it was pro- 
posed that the federal system would organize bureaus wherever they 
were needed where adequate state systems were not in operation. 

In his judgment the proposed plan did not close the issue. It 
merely improved and perfected what we had, and enabled us to 
experiment with federal administration, state administration, and 
municipal administration. In time, as the country became more 
unified and we grew more accustomed to doing things on a national 
scale, we ought to take steps toward a federal system. 
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The federal government is the largest employer of labor in this 
country. The Pennsylvania Railroad has about 250,000 employees 
and the United States Steel Corporation 350,000, but in government 
service there are normally 400,000 civil employees. At present 
there are at least 600,000, and the number is constantly increasing. 
All the departments in Washington have greatly enlarged their 
clerical staffs in the past seven or eight months, and all the manu- 
facturing establishments, navy yards, and arsenals have doubled 
or trebled the number of their employees since the declaration of 
war. Now we are confronted with the problem of taking over and 
operating the railroads, and if it should be decided that the railroad 
employees are to be under the direction of the government, obedient 
to the government, and paid by the government directly, so that they 
fulfill the necessary conditions of being civil employees of the 
government, it would increase the government’s civil establishment 
to over 2,000,000. 


What kind of an employer is Uncle Sam? 

He is a good employer. The wages paid are as good as or better 
than in other lines. The hours are good. The conditions, for the 
most part, are good. And yet Uncle Sam has not been a very much 
better employer than a great many others in the country; in some 
respects not so good. 

When the federal Employees’ Compensation Commission began 
work last March it was suggested by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation that one thing we ought to do was to make a 
survey of the establishments of the government to determine the 
conditions, in order that we might administer the law intelligently. 

The federal act as passed has no section specifically providing 
for safety work. But there is general authority in the law, and 
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the commission thought that it might proceed at least to make a 
survey of the government establishments. This was done between 
the middle of May and the middle of August. C. W. Price, field 
secretary of the National Safety Council, was made manager of 
the survey. The country was divided into several districts—New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the South, the 
Middle West, Puget Sound, and California—and a safety expert 
was placed in charge of each district. These men drew into service 
twenty-five or thirty of the best safety engineers from the large 
corporations of the country, who worked almost gratuitously—they 
received checks for from 7 to 13 cents each. Indeed, this is but one 
illustration among many of how the American business man and 
the American people generally have rallied to the help of the 
government. 

Let me tell you briefly what these safety experts found. 

In general they found about the conditions one would expect to 
find in large industrial establishments lying outside the safety move- 
ment, not subject to insurance supervision, not subject to govern- 
mental inspection of any kind. ( The conditions were not as bad as 
might be imagined, but they were not as good as we would like 
them. ) Some good safety work had been done in various government 
establishments, but with the exception of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, an establishment of recent construction which is 
perhaps as fine a plant of its kind as there is in the world, the 
Government Printing Office, and the mint here in Philadelphia, it 
was not fully carried out. 


The attitude of the officials in charge was on the whole excellent. 
They said, “We are willing to do anything you want us to, but 
there is such pressure upon the government establishments for 
output that we cannot stop for anything that will take our time.” 
We did not go into the subject of sanitation, except for some things 
that were obvious. We had not gotten very far along when the 
investigators were convinced that we must carry over into the gov- 
ernment establishments the whole safety movement jas it had 
developed in the better industries of the country. In other words, 
there must be not only inspection and standardization of safeguards, 
but a safety organization—a trained safety engineer, a trained 
safety committee, and safety sub-committees in all parts of the 
plants. 
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This plan was then put up to the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
as they were in charge of the arsenals and navy yards. They 
received it cordially, and said they wanted it adopted if it would 
help them to standardize their plants, to increase output, and to 
bring about better conditions of labor, better satisfaction among 
the men, and the prevention of accidents. 

By the middle of September seventeen safety engineers were in 
seventeen different large industrial establishments of the government. 
Recently three more have been put in quartermaster departments 
and several more in navy and army plants making clothing. In 
other words, the heads of the federal ae aE in EGO 
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wisdom that the fundamental ideas of Bit safety be incorparnte 
in these new plants. The engineers who were appointed are all 
practical men. They were formed into committees, one on shop 
construction, one on safe practices, and so forth. When their report 
was submitted to the Bureau of Works and Docks, “ We want it,” 
they said, “and we want one of these engineers here at once to help 
interpret these standards for us.” We presume it will go through 
all the government departments in the same way. All they wanted 
was the principles presented in the practical way that they could get 
them in from the safety experts. 

A sanitary survey of the government’s establishments is now 
being made by the public health officials under the approval of the 
surgeon general of the army and navy. Considerable will be done 
to make the conditions in the arsenals and navy yards more 
healthful. 

If recently published figures are accurate, in three years of 
warfare over 7,000,000 men have lost their lives, in addition to those 
who have been wounded and diseased. If this horrible war is to 
go forward two or three years longer, the man-power of the world 
will be lowered by at least 25,000,000 men—young, able-bodied men 
who have been taken out of the world’s industrial life. This period 
of destruction must be followed by a period of reconstruction, and 
there will be a tremendous need, therefore, for able-bodied pro- 
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ductive men. Whatever effort will help us to conserve the man- 
power of our country, our mills, our shops, it behooves us to put 
forth in order that we may do our best and that we may have 
sufficient man-power to rehabilitate the nations when warfare is 
over. 


Meeting Emergency Employment 
Demands 


C. T. CLayTon 


Manager, United States Employment Service 


The United States Employment Service, the government’s 
employment arm, is busily preparing as best it can to meet the 
the emergency employment demands caused by the war. These, 
already heavy especially within certain manufacturing states of the 
East and the Pacific coast, will, we believe, be likely to become very 
serious by the middle of the coming year. They are rapidly grow- 
ing in emergent pressure and insistent for special consideration. 
The Employment Service is now engaged in laying the foundations 
for a broadened and strengthened machine, designed to meet present 
demands from available supplies of wage-earners, and to find addi- 
tional supplies of workers and assure their competency and suff- 
ciency, against the time when available forces may be exhausted. 
May I very briefly discuss the character of these emergent demands, 
their probable course in the near future, and the methods the gov- 
ment’s service now plans to adopt to supply them? 

The means of obtaining a sufficient supply of labor for necessary 
industries is fast becoming a matter of life and death to this 
country. But do not permit this statement to go to the public as 
meaning that the supply of workers is now hopelessly short. That 
is not true. In truth, there is a shortage of work to-day in many 
states and in many industrial lines. To-day hundreds of men are 
seeking work in Detroit; many are idle in the lower Mississippi 
states; reports to the Empioyment Service from several Middle 
West cities indicate large numbers of men now idle. While in 
several lines and in manufacturing states such as Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania there is a great demand for workers, calls even from 
such states as these come side by side with calls from workers for 
employment. One day last week I received a letter from a manu- 
facturing town in Connecticut bitterly complaining that the govern- 
ment is not aiding contractors to get workers needed to do govern- 
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ment work, and a report from another city in the same state of 
2,000 idle machinists, needing jobs. 

For several months yet, the United States Employment Service 
apprehends the situation will be principally one of maladjustment 
coupled with lack of training among workers. Therefore we feel 
that the prime present need is for a rapid expansion of the public 
employment office system along practical rather than merely 
theoretic lines, and an intimate connection of the system with all 
sources of employment on one hand and with all sources of labor 
on the other. Looking toward the future, we feel that immediate 
steps should be taken to develop emergency training methods in par- 
ticular occupations admitting of such emergency training. Experi- 
ences should be inquired into; methods should be formulated and by 
empiric tests order taken to establish the best means of rapidly 
preparing additional contingents of workers to enter needed lines, 
as the supply of accustomed workers becomes exhausted. This is 
perhaps not strictly the work of the employment service, but that 
service is so deeply concerned in ascertaining the location and the 
sufficiency of sources of labor supply that one branch of the service 
has, during the past season, given much attention to this emergency 
subject. I-refer to the Boys’ Working Reserve, which is now study- 
ing the results secured by nearly a hundred short-time training 
schools and camps which during the past season attempted to give 
enough understanding of the rudiments of farm work to high school 
boys to qualify such boys for helpers’ jobs on farms. Other 
branches of the Employment Service are giving consideration to 
phases of emergency training in other lines. 


Wuat MatapyjusTMENT MEANs IN INDUSTRY 


Just as maladjustments in machinery disorganize all the con- 
tacts and limit the functions of the instrument, so the maladjustment 
of labor—its presence at one point when needed at and absent from 
another—disorganizes the industrial machine as an effective instru- 
ment of society. It is astonishing that the premiers of industry 
have so long neglected seriously to attack the economic waste that 
is apparent when at one point strong, competent and earnest wage 
workers waste their time and wear out their hearts in idleness, and 
at another point society suffers lack of some commodity or service 
because of a dearth of just such workers. As we gaze toward the 
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east and listen to the rumbling of the guns and hear the ugly song 
of a hate which we devoutly pray may never come near this dear 
land of ours, and reflect that for thousands of years the premiers 
of a thousand nations past, like the premiers of the forty-four 
nations present, have never had the wisdom and the courage to solve 
the waste and prevent the foolish horrors of war, we wonder less at 
this striking instance of social inefficiency. But wonder or not, let 
us address ourselves toward remedying it, not by passing resolutions, 
but by action! 

Philosophers assume that in every community there should be 
exactly enough work and enough workers to strike a social balance. 
If every worker could undertake to serve any need, this might be 
a correct postulate. Unfortunately, in this day of specialized 
occupations, few can fit into any large fraction of the niches of 
industrial service. In the classified index of occupations conducted 
' by the United States Public Service Reserve, a division of the 
employment service of the Department of Labor, there are now over 
six hundred distinct occupations. While for one such occupation 
there may be more candidates than openings, another may happen to 
be in a reverse situation. This is an every-day happening. 

When the present Congress, in the closing hours of its first 
session, passed an item in the urgent deficiency bill placing $250,000 
to the credit of the Secretary of Labor to be used in war emer- 
gency work, “in addition to existing facilities,” the first direct legal 
recognition was given the government’s employment activities. It 
is true that the charter of the Department of Labor conveyed to: the 
department ample power and authority to establish such a service, 
since that act in broad language instructs the Secretary of Labor 
to find for wage-earners opportunities for profitable employment ; 
and it is true also that the provisions of the immigration law include 
the establishment of a division of information, empowered to dis- 
tribute information to immigrants of opportunities for employment 
and to render such information available to others. But neither of 
these gave direct recognition to the very useful United States 
Employment Service, the child of the first Secretary of Labor. 

The appropriation came during the absence of the secretary upon 
a mission, as head of the President’s Mediation Commission, in the 
far western states. Because the emergency is on us and Congress’s 
commission required haste, the acting secretary constituted a war 
emergency employment service under his immediate control, and 
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placed the speaker in charge as his representative. Examination 
of the general situation disclosed pressing demands for relief from 
many industries and from the army, all suffering embarrassments 
and delays for lack of workers. The calls came from mines; from 
munitions makers; from construction companies, railroads and har- 
vest fields. Most pressing of all was the demand from the shipyards 
for assurance of the needed force to carry out the widely projected 
shipbuilding program of the Shipping Board. And after surveying 
the field and considering all these demands it was determined that 
the limited fund should be devoted first to aid this shipbuilding 
program, and afterward to help other industries as far as possible. 
Because the eastern shipyards, for lack either of housing, yard con- 
ditions, or construction supplies, are largely unready for great 
numbers of workers, while the northwest plants are now ready, 
it was determined first to organize the employment service in the 
belt of states from the Mississippi to Puget Sound. Under a co- 
operative arrangement with the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
the Shipping Board an officer of the service, accompanied by a 
representative of the corporation, was dispatched to Seattle to open 
and direct the work. 

At this juncture the President became interested in the subject. 
inquired into the situation, and took prompt action. He placed a 
considerable sum from his emergency appropriation at the disposal 
of the Secretary of Labor, so that the service might immediately be 
broadened to meet the needs of industry in general. In order to 
sustain this broadened trust the acting secretary has transferred the 
United States Employment Service to the direct control of the 
Secretary of Labor, within the Department of Labor. The former 
method of conducting the service as a by-activity of the Bureau of — 
Immigration had been greatly hampered by public misunderstand- 
ings and an injury to the Immigration Service, despite the splendid 
efforts of that bureau to support it. The war emergency service 
has now become merged into the United States Employment Service, 
and all the varied employment activities of the Department of Labor 
now are united in the office of the Secretary of Labor, under his 
immediate direction and control. 

The methods of the service, as being quite successfully developed 
in the northwest to help shipbuilding, well illustrate the general 
plans which will be utilized by the service to meet employment 
demands, not only for present maladjustments, but for the expected 
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later shifting from non-essential and less essential industries to 
industries necessary to the national existence during the war. 


PLANS OF THE SERVICE FOR SHIFTING IN INDUSTRIES 


The first step at Seattle was the organization of a conference of 
shipbuilders and shipworkers, made up of delegates from the owners 
and operatives. In an advisory capacity, these delegates now assist 
in distributing workers to the yards as needed. A district employ- 
ment and clearing office was next established at Seattle; and branch 
offices and interior employment offices are being set up as needed, 
to assist the key office. From the district office will radiate, within 
its territory, demands for workers and directions as to disposal of 
surplus workers in advantageous employments. 

While the employment offices are being perfected—and that is 
going on well—another branch of the general employment service 
is getting entrenched. This branch is known as the Public Service 
Reserve. It is the filing system of the employment service; it 
classifies, analyzes, records and certifies the capacity, experience 
and aptitudes of its members. At present its energies have mainly 
been devoted to caring for engineers and technicians needed by the 
government. It places some 125 such men weekly through civil 
service or directly in government employment. A broader service 
will now begin for this division of the service; it will enroll workers 
who have occupations but are willing to transfer as a patriotic 
service and use their skill in some place more serviceable to the 
nation. The reserve is about to open a drive for membership in 
twelve northwestern states. In each state this drive will be directed 
by a state director, a federal officer. Volunteer enrolling agents, 
by districts and in communities, will endeavor to interest men having 
mechanical and technical experience, and enroll them on cards listing 
the eighty-odd shipworkers’ occupations. About two-thirds of these 
occupations are common to inland industries, and some of the 
remainder are nearly akin to inland pursuits. As fast as a town is 
canvassed the cards will be assembled at local district headquarters. 

Meantime, the traveling examiners, government officers trained 
in shipbuilding trades, will be getting ready to go over their routes, 
calling at local headquarters for the cards. They will seek the 
registrants, look them over, examine them, and record on the cards 
their estimate of the candidate’s grading. Their inquiry will embrace 
also these facts: the character of the industry in which the regis- 
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trant is engaged; what the plant is producing; how many workers 
similar in type to the registrant are there employed. Bearing the 
examiner’s endorsements, the card goes to the district office. 

Now, let us assume a day in the district office, to see how the 
employment offices mesh with the work of the reserve. 

On the day considered, the branch office at Portland, let us say, 
has notified the district office that it has calls for fifty machinists, 
and but twenty-five have applied for work. The district office has 
calls for 150 more machinists, and twenty-five have applied there for 
work. Sending the visible supply of workers to the yards, 150 yet 
are needed. The interior employment offices have reported for the 
day. A glance over their daily report sheet shows fifty machinists 
registered. Telegrams go out for these machinists to report; and 
the yards are notified to hold fifty jobs for fifty men coming. Not 
until thus the supply of workers unemployed and seeking work has 
been exhausted, may the district office turn to the files of the reserve. 
Examination of the reserve files may develop a block of twenty-five 
cards from Fergus Falls, Minnesota, perhaps. The first card picked 
up is rated, perhaps, like this: Thomas Jones, machinist; grade 
90 per cent.; tool-maker; plant making general iron specialities ; 
twenty-seven machinists employed. No other machinists from this 
shop are listed. He is called. The next card is of a machinist in 
a plant that is making gun-carriages. The card goes back to the 
file, marked “ Deferred; plant in essential service.” Another card is 
all right, but it develops that four machinists have registered from 
that concern, and only six are employed there. To call two-thirds 
of a plant’s personnel would seriously injure it; the district office 
calls for two and returns the other cards to the file properly 
endorsed. 


In determining questions of essential value of product, the 
Department of Labor will consult all other departments and inter- 
ests, and instruct the district officers, keeping always in mind the 
broad fact that preservation of the nation is first, and continuous 
operation of every possible industry is one prime essential to that 
preservation. 


CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


There are several angles of service in this rapidly expanding 
new national activity. Six divisions have been constituted to handle 
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different phases of the service: the employment office chain, the 
women’s division, the Division of Information, the division of farm 
service, the Public Service Reserve and the Boys’ Working Reserve. 
A new division, on investigation, is about to commence operations, 
as part of the headquarters staff. 

The employment office chain is not expected to be confined to 
the offices operated by the United States Employment Service. 
This country is too broad and has far too many cities to be covered 
by the federal government unaided. The network should embrace 
all the public employment offices, whether operated by states, 
municipalities, or any eleemosynary interest, and the Secretary of 
Labor has always felt that such a connection should be a service 
objective. The department recently addressed a letter to every 
public employment office in the country, asking unification for ship- 
building supply. Practically every office joined in a hearty assent. 
In the broader service that must soon be asked the government will 
expect a like patriotic cooperation, and I am sure it will get it. As 
one result of the experience we are going through I believe the 
American people will learn the lesson of cooperation. The Employ- 
ment Service furnishes one tremendously important example. 

The war is bringing about enormous realignments in business. 
It has put a hot blast of demand under the fires of some basic 
lines, while smothering others. A vast demand for wage-earners in 
certain lines already is beating at the government’s doors and 
requiring conserving action. As time goes on the supply of trained 
workers may be exhausted. Steps to guard against this possibility 
should be taken now, coincidentally with the development of the 
employment machinery to place every worker in productive 
industry. The Department of Labor will do its part in providing 
a working employment machine, and be ready to place workers 
where need is. The next step is to prepare, not by bizarre pushing 
of ill adapted women and children into occupations unsuited to 
their sex or their aspirations, but by common-sense analysis of 
conditions and reasonable methods of training for such forces as 
may be required to meet the real requirements of national industry. 
If I may venture a suggestion as to the wise method of such 
preparation, I would say that representatives of the workers them- 
selves, of all industries that may be affected, should be called into 
council, not to hear a pronouncement but to aid in the preliminary 
analysis and in the formulation of judgment. And injection of 
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unaccustomed workers before the supply of trained, habituated 
operatives has been used up is worse than bad policy. 

These are perilous times for our country. These are times of 
testing for ourselves. In other lands—lands which we have liked 
to speak of as lacking the freedom and the opportunities that 
characterize our own—men and women are dying to-day with 
deathless courage and sublime faith in their country. If these 
people, living in countries without political freedom and lacking 
the ideals so every-day to us, can cheerfully lay their all on the 
altar of national devotion, cannot we do as well? It is for us to 
prove by our lives and by the character of our service that democ- 
racy can inspire as white, as pure, and as hot a flame of patriotism. 
It shall be the constant object of the Employment Service to exem- 
plify these ideals in meeting the common needs of workers for 
employment and of employers for productive and happy wage- 
earners. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


CHAIRMAN JOHN A. VoLL, President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada: I wish as chairman to 
congratulate the American Association for Labor Legislation for 
presenting this important subject and to commend the broad and 
comprehensive stand it has taken on the question of labor conser- 
vation in war time. 

Labor conservation at all times means much to society; but at 
this particular time, when the agencies of production are taxed to 
what may be termed the breaking point of human effort, it is of 
vital importance to our government, now and for the future, care- 
fully to put this policy into practice, for with the ending of the war 
the nation that has best conserved its labor power will forge to the 
front commercially on account of the advantage it will have in 
production. 


Conservation of labor makes for both an adequate supply and a 
greater efficiency—two things which are most essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war and absolutely necessary if we 
hope to hold our own in the grasp for trade that will ensue after the 
war is over. 

Psychology enters largely into the conservation and efficiency of 
labor. The man who is not over-fatigued at the end of the day’s 
work; the well paid, contented man; the man with a grievance, 
right or wrong, who has assurance that he can get a respectful 
hearing, will help to conserve labor. These things tend to mini- 
mize sickness, and create incentive for alertness while producing, 
which in turn prevents accidents and gives ambition to expend the 
full amount of energy in the given time for a day’s work when it is 
reasonable. 

On the other hand, the man who has long hours, who is over- 
fatigued, and who works under conditions that are more or less 
autocratic, unless he is extraordinarily endowed physically and 
mentally has no thought other than a perfunctory performance of 
his task as laid down. Hence arises the complaint of inefficiency 
and low production. 
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To bring out the best there is in labor during this war it is nec- 
essary that it should be permeated with highly patriotic impulse and | 
feeling, and this can best be done by introducing into industry the 
principle of democracy, the thing we are now fighting to preserve 
in government. This implies a mutual understanding of each 
other’s rights and limitations as between employer and employee; 
and a wholesome respect for those rights and limitations, through 
confidence and mutual cooperation, will be as has been plainly 
demonstrated a great factor in conserving labor and bringing about 
a higher standard of efficiency. 

I am sure that all the forces in our country realize the necessity 
for conserving labor. But a great many through selfishness, others 
through lack of understanding, and still others through fear that 
advantage may be taken if there is too close cooperation between 
employer and employee along democratic lines, hesitate to lay their 
cards on the table, and in a give and take spirit help to conserve 
labor, increase production, and in a word greatly aid our govern- 
ment now and after the war. Toward a better understanding of 
this matter the discussions at this meeting will surely contribute. 


Mr. Fetton, Chairman, Pennsylvania Civilian Service and Labor 
Department: I want to say just a few words on what the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Civilian Service and Labor is trying to 
do in the direction of labor conservation by organizing employ- 
ment offices. It is perfectly obvious that one of the most wasteful 
things which can be done in the handling of labor is moving it 
unnecessarily from place to place. In this state, for instance, 
there is a steady movement of labor from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, and from Pittsburgh back again to Philadelphia—two 
streams crossing each other from one end of the state to the other, 
an absolute economic waste. Not only is the time of the men lost, 
but when a man shifts his occupation it takes him two or three 
weeks, sometimes two or three months, to become skilled and ef- 
fective in the new employment as he was in the old. 

When the problem of handling the labor situation was put up 
to our department, that was one of the most important things to 
which we gave consideration. The state has now been divided into 
six zones. In each zone there is a central employment office. Each 
zone is further subdivided, and a local employment office is estab- 
lished in every important industrial center. We have now fifteen 
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offices operating. We have locations chosen for twenty-five, and 
we expect to establish a total of at least fifty. The local office 
obtains a knowledge of the labor required in its particular district, 
from the farm agents, and from other agencies which we are estab- 
lishing. For instance, we have established cooperation with all the 
principal industrial, manufacturing and mining plants in Pennsyl- 
vania by asking each to appoint within its own organization a man 
to be known as its works correspondent—a man who is familiar 
with the labor conditions within the plant and who shall be the 
means of communication between the plant and the local employ- 
ment office conducted by the committee of public safety. In that 
way we establish communications both with farmers and with 
manufacturers. 


Each of these local offices tries as far as possible to meet the 
requirements for labor within its immediate district. If, however, 
the manager of the local office cannot supply the need for labor 
right at hand in his own district, he communicates with the zone 
office to which his local office is expected to report. Then that zone 
office, which is in contact with all the local offices within its zone, 
endeavors to supply the needs from within its zone. Failing in 
that, the zone officer reports to the central office at Harrisburg, and 
the whole state is put into requisition to supply the needs for labor 
in that one district. The object is to avoid the shifting of labor 
in every possible way. Every office in the system moves labor the 
least possible distance. 


Wititram Draper Lewis, Dean, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School: The subject seems to divide itself into two entirely 
different things. One is preserving the health and stamina of our 
laborers so that they may work efficiently; the other is making the 
best use of the labor that we have. 


It has been my opportunity within the last two or three months 
to make a study of the English legislation dealing with the second 
phase of the problem—the munitions acts of England. Whether 
we in America can get anything practical for our needs out of 
that legislation, I will leave others to judge. But certain it is that 
the English are entirely satisfied with its results. They were met at 
the outset of the war with two grave difficulties. One was the 
difficulty of strikes. The other was the loss which was due to the 
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running around of laborers from one place to another due to the 
offer of higher wages. 

I think the first of these difficulties, the danger of strikes, was 
much greater in England than it has been with us, at least in the 
eastern part of the United States. The second difficulty, I know 
from talking to persons who are now engaged in filling govern- 
ment contracts, is one of very great seriousness right in this city 
to-day. The government is giving out a class of contracts that 
has made the second situation worse, a class of contracts in which 
the manufacturer of munitions and war materials is guaranteed a 
certain profit. Now, when you guarantee a man a profit, it ceases 
to be a matter of interest to him how much he pays his labor. All 
over the nation to-day manufacturers are being engaged on govern- 
ment contracts. They need certain skilled labor. They have to 
have the labor necessary to fulfill the contract within a specified 
time. And their most valuable workmen will be taken away by 
employers who are also on government work but on contracts under 
which their profits are assured. 

These are the problems which they have solved satisfactorily in 
England through the munitions act and its amendments. The act 
defines “ munitions ” in a very broad sense as war material, includ- 
ing shipping, and the things which are necessary for the manufac- 
’ ture of war materials. It has nothing to do with food. When a 
manufacturer is engaged in the manufacture of munitions, he cannot 
declare a lockout. Neither can the laborers declare a strike. These 
acts are prohibited unless the grievances which led to the disagree- 
ment have been submitted to the board of trade, and the board of 
trade has within twenty-one days refused to refer the difficulty to 
an arbitration tribunal. For a lockout within the twenty-one days 
the penalty is £5 a day for each man locked out, and for a strike 
the maximum penalty is £5 on each man. The penalties are never 
imprisonment, and in the case of the men the fines are deducted not 
all at once, but by degrees, from their wages. 

The act also provides that the ministry of munitions can indicate 
that any establishment engaged in the manufacture of munitions is 
a controlled establishment. When the ministry so indicates, three 
main things happen. In the first place, the profit which is in 
excess of 20 per cent above the profit made before the war goes to 
the government. On the other hand, the laborers agree that every 
shop rule limiting output is done away with for the period of the 
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war. The government has given its personal pledge to the labor 
representatives that at the end of the war these rules limiting output 
will be reestablished, subject to such adjustment as may at that time 
be necessary. The third thing that happens in a controlled estab- 
lishment is that the rate of wages can neither be raised nor low- 
ered, either to a class or to a particular individual, unless the nature 
of the individual’s employment has changed, without the consent of 
the government. That last feature is regarded by the English offi- 
cers who have had to do with the administration of the act as abso- 
lutely essential to prevent the evil just now going on in the United 
States, the evil of one establishment getting the best laborers out 
of another establishment by the offer of higher wages. It is the 
thing which in England has stabilized wages in the munitions in- 
dustries. 

There are one or two other features of the English act, which 
as far as the testimony goes from those who have had the adminis- 
tration of it in hand have worked well. There is in England, as 
there is here, need for an enlarged number of persons in munitions 
plants doing work which before the war was done by skilled labor, 
but which, owing to the existing pressure for large output, is now 
being performed and must be performed in this country by only 
semiskilled or half trained labor. What shall be the wages of the 
half trained man? In England at the outbreak of the war it was 
found, as it is beginning to be here, that the semi-skilled man was 
receiving higher wages than the skilled man who taught him his 
job. The ministry of munitions, under the act, has the right to fix 
the wages of semiskilled or unskilled labor doing that class of work 
in the munitions factories that before the war was done by skilled 
labor. 

Then, they have large numbers of women entering munitions 
factories. The wages of women have been put entirely under the 
ministry of munitions. The reason that the ministry has not been 
given power to fix the wages of men is that in England, as here, 
the munitions worker before the war has been the man, the skilled 
worker whose wages are high, and who is well organized. The 
women, on the other hand, as here, are not organized, and there- 
fore the only method by which the wage scale can be stabilized is 
by the government’s fixing the wages. 

There was one other feature of the English act over which there 
has been a great deal of dispute. This is known as the “ leaving 
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certificate” system. When a laborer left a controlled establishment 
he received a certificate of discharge. Unless he received this cer- 
tificate he could not for six weeks be employed by anybody any- 
where. That was to make it impossible for laborers in the con- 
trolled establishment to leave unless one of two things happened: 
either that they got the permission of their employer or, in case he 
refused, that they got a decision from the local tribunal that the cer- 
tificate should be granted. This local tribunal was composed of per- 
sons drawn from a panel made up of employers and employees. 
That system, as far as I have been able to gather from those who 
have actually been administering the act, was absolutely essential 
to meet conditions which existed in England two years ago. But as 
the English stabilized wages, as they steadied themselves to the 
purposes of the war, the certificate system was thought by many 
to be an unnecessary restraint. Whether it was necessary or un- 
necessary, in the last amendment to the munitions act, last Septem- 
ber, it was done away with. 

As to the conservation of the life of.the laborer in war time, 
we have built up in this country, as the result of years of effort, 
a series of laws for protecting the health and morals of the laborer 
and the child. The first instinct when the war broke out was to 
do away with that legislation. The thought was, We need great 
production, and this legislation stands in the way of large produc- 
tion. I believe that this is absolutely false. I believe that the fight 
that was waged in several states last year to prevent any lowering 
of these standards during the war was absolutely essential. What 
do we have child labor laws, or women’s employment laws for? 
Is it to curtail output, to hamper indusry? During war time what 
we need is large production. We are going to win this war, it 
seems to me, as a result of our man-power and our woman-power 
in the industries, as well as of our man-power on the firing line. If 
our child labor and woman’s work legislation is good legislation, if 
it is sound in times of peace, it is absolutely essential in times of 
war. Instead of trying to let up on these restrictions in war time, 
it seems to me that is the very time when we should ask ourselves 
seriously whether there are not elements of fatigue which are now 
hampering large ‘production, which should be prevented by legis- 
lation. Instead of lessening the restrictions, we should either do 
exactly what we have done here, hold them where they were before 
the war, or, if anything, strengthen them. 
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A Voice: I would like to ask, what should determine the 
necessity? If there is no shortage in male labor at the present time 
we would naturally conclude that there is no necessity for introduc- 
ing female labor. 


Mr. Crayton: I apprehend that regardless of theories the fac- 
tories are going to call upon women of their own motion. There 
is the job of those who want to protect women in industry—to see 
that they get proper wages and good conditions. I think the wise 
thing is for every one who is interested in this subject of an intelli- 
gent development of an employment system to have as much hiring 
as possible done through the public employment offices. Advertis- 
ing is complicating the situation and making it worse all the time. 
I saw the advertisement the other day of a manufacturer in Ohio 
asking for 5,000 laborers. As a matter of fact he needed only 
2,000. Such things as that make the situation worse. 


Joun R. Suitiapy, Department Charities and Corrections, West- 
chester County, N. Y.: It seems to me that the experiences spoken 
of by Mr. Lewis should be given careful consideration. We have 
different conditions here from those in England. A much larger 
percentage of the working people of England have been members of 
trade unions. The British employer has been accustomed to con- 
sider the working man as an organized man. In this country, with 
some exceptions, the employer regards a system of trade unions 
as an interference with his conduct of the industry, which to him 
seems intolerable. There seems to be some disposition, in the pres- 
ent emergency, on the part of some industries to reconsider their 
former attitude. ; 

I have been listening to a remarkable series of lectures by Nor- 
man Angell, in which he dealt with industrial conditions in England 
in such a way as to make it appear that the situation under the 
munitions act is not such as Mr. Lewis has given us reason to 
believe. Mr. Lewis said he has consulted with those who had ad- 
ministered the act. The London Times recently appointed a very 
conservative person to investigate industrial unrest in Great Brit- 
ain. And he reported that one-half of the industrial population of 
Great Britain was at the point of revolution. I do not know that 
this is the fact. But it does appear to be true that a great percent- 
age of the industrial population of Great Britain is restrained from 
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a revolutionary attitude only by their patriotic attitude. It is a 
restrained rather than a natural attitude, a condition that might lead 
to an industrial war. We have very rapidly to be considering and 
putting into practice more effective means of dealing with indus- 
trial unrest than even mediation tribunals and committees to settle 
the strikes that have arisen. We have to go very rapidly about a 
democratic means of managing industry, in which the working 
people will have a greater say than they have been accustomed to 
having, and this in the interest, I believe, of national efficiency. 


IV 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 
OF 
LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMISSIONS 


Rounp TABLE CONFERENCE 


Problems and Methods 
of 


Legislative Investigating Commissions 


Rounp TaBLE CONFERENCE 


I. Investigations 


The round table conference of legislative investigating commis- 
sions to consider problems and methods of their work, with special 
reference to health insurance, held three sessions, on December 27 


and 28, 1917. © 


Dr. Joun B. ANDREWS, secretary of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, opened the proceedings with a brief sketch of 
the development of investigating commissions in this country in the 
field of labor legislation. The importance of investigations in this 
field, Dr. Andrews declared, could scarcely be overestimated. They 
had begun nearly a hundred years ago, among organizations of work- 
ing men. As early as 1832 very presentable studies were made by 
American trade unions. Now the Wisconsin Federation of Labor 
issued regularly as part of its annual report a survey of labor con- 
ditions in its state, statistical in character and unique among trade 
union publications. 

Following the early studies there came into existence a number 
of social welfare organizations—the Consumers’ Leagues of the 
eighties, for instance, which devoted themselves to women’s work, 
the Child Labor Committee of 1904, dealing especially with the 
protection of working children. The Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion was founded at the Paris Exposition of 1900 as an international 
organization, and came more nearly than the others to being an 
official body because some twenty-two governments aid in financing 
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its investigations. The International Labor Office maintained by the 
organization at Basel issues texts and summaries of labor laws in 
all countries and seeks to bring about uniform labor legislation by 
international treaties. ‘Two such treaties—abolishing the use of 
poisonous phosphorus in the match industry, and prohibiting night 
work of women—have already been adopted and are in force in 
several countries. 

The services of these trade union and civic organizations in 
informing the public and aiding legislatures had been invaluable. 
Partly as the result of increasing demand by such bodies for definite 
legislation, and partly because their findings, no matter how careful, 
partook, in the public mind at least, somewhat of the nature of 
propaganda, there had developed a call for official legislative investi- 
gations, which would have the advantage of authority to compel 
testimony and whose findings would possess greater conclusiveness. 
Municipal committees had some educational and legislative value, 
and a few federal commissions had gathered noteworthy informa- 
tion, but the most influential public investigating commissions had 
been those of states. The first such body to investigate a labor 
problem was the Pennsylvania Senate Committee of 1838, when 
protective measures were under discussion for women and children. 
In 1845 Massachusetts followed with a similar commission, and 
since then inquiries with regard to hours or wages, with resulting 
legislation, had occurred in practically every industrial state. 

In the matter of workmen’s compensation a few early scattering 
legislative committees proved barren of immediate results, and it 
was not until some thirty-odd state commissions were organized to 
study the subject in the period of 1909 to 1915 that really serious 
attention was given to that branch of social insurance. As a result, 
workmen’s compensation legislation was now on the books in thirty- 
seven states and three territories, and the federal government pos- 
sessed a most thorough and liberal statute covering its own half- 
million civilian employees. 

In 1917 the first state commission to study health insurance, in 
California, made its report favoring universal health insurance for 
wage-earners as the next step following workmen’s compensation. 
In the brief period which had intervened eight other state commis- 
sions had taken up the study, and this year the California legisla- 
ture adopted for submission next fall to the people a constitutional 
Ae Ee authorizing the establishment of a state-wide system of 
workmen’s health insurance. Analysis of the acts creating these nine 
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commissions showed that one of them was required to report 
annually, one in 1918, and the remaining seven in 1919.1 The 
coming year, therefore, should be one of intense investigating activ- 
ity. Ohio had been most generous of all the states in providing 
funds for careful study. 

No doubt the members of the commissions present had experi- 
ences to relate in connection with their methods of organization and 
work. How had they selected their secretaries and directors of 
investigation? What was the best time for hearings? Should hear- 
ings be open to only one interest at a time, or to all? How could 
they best be advertised? What special topics should be investi- 
gated? How could cooperation of other state departments be 
secured? Should stenographic minutes be kept? How could the 
findings be best presented? Should voluminous reports be pub- 
lished? Was it advisable to submit to the legislatures recommenda- 
tions merely, or complete drafts of bills? Perhaps discussion could 
be made most helpful by dividing the questions that would come up 
into three groups—those dealing with “Investigations,” with 
“ Methods in Public Hearings,” and with “ Reports and Preparation 
of Bills.” 


M. B. Hammonp, of the Ohio commission, thereupon told of 
events in his state leading up to the appointment last August of the 
commission to study health and old age insurance. In October, 
after it was determined that neither capital nor labor was prejudiced 
against him, the commission secured as investigator John A. Lapp, 
director of the legislative reference library at Indianapolis, who had 
since prepared a tentative program of investigation. The commission 
had also authorized the appointment of four advisory committees, 
representing the merchants’ and manufacturers’ association, the 
federation of labor, the medical association, and the state conference 
of charities and correction. In this way it hoped to learn the weak 
points of any proposal before, not after, the bill was drafted. The 
final report was due in January, 1919. 


Hersert A. WItson, chairman of the Massachusetts commis- 
sion, said that when their commission began work it had before it 
the report of last year’s state social insurance commission. It called 
into conference leading medical men who had studied the subject 


—— 


1See table, pp. 88 and 89. 
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Health Insuranc: 


CoMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF STATE LAWS PROVIDING Fé 


StatTE PERSONNEL AND APPOINTMENT Scopr or INVESTIGATION 
California 7 persons, citizens of state, by governor.| Social insurance. 


Laws 1917, C. 312. 


H 5 persons, by governor. Health insurance, old age pensions, free employment bureau) 
Connecticut ug A. hours of labor, minimum wage, and nine other topics rela!: 
Laws, 1917, C. 163. ing to agriculture and business. 
Illinois 9 persons: 1 representative of male | 1. Sickness and accidents of employees and their familil 
labor, 1 of female labor, 1 employer, not covered by workmen’s compensation, with referena 
Laws 1917, P. 488. 1 physician, 1 farmer, 1 social econo- to adequacy of present methods of preventing and mee: 
. mist, 1 social worker, 2 others, by ing losses therefrom. : 
governor. 2. Legislative measures proposed for preventing and mee: 
ing these losses. 
Massachusetts 11 persons: 3 members of senate by | 1. Extent to which by insurance poverty due to sickne: 
Res., C. 130 president, 6 members of house by may be alleviated, medical care for wage-earners am 
Laws 1917, Res., C. 130. speaker, 2 others by governor. others of limited means provided, and disease preventici 
promoted. 


2. Health of wage-earners and conditions of work. 
3. Existing insurance systems. 


New Hampshire 5 members of house, by speaker. Health insurance and workmen’s compensation. 
House Res., 1917, Jrnl., p. 697. 


New Jersey LB pork yee 1 representing seariovers and | Operation of pension, insurance, and annuity systems. 
Laws 1911, C. 198. rec ee rf Esch Nidan cept . [In report to governor for 1916 commission announce: 
Laws 1917, C. 277. : ; intention to prepare health and maternity insurance bill ani 
to conduct campaign for popular education on subject.] 


. . . . - 
Ohio | 7 persons, by governor. 1. Sickness: causes; influence of working and living cond: 
Laws 1917, P. 520. tions; loss to individual and public; adequacy of prese 

' 


methods of treatment and meeting loss. 
2. Sickness prevention. 

| 3. Health insurance. 

| 4. Old age and insurance. 

| 5. A 
ditions. 


Pennsylvania 9 persons: 3 members of senate by presi- | 4. §j ; * 
enneyivania |" Feat re tempore 3 members of house | * Siknest and accident of emplayess and their fami 
eer eats by speaker; 3 others not in legislature | 2, Loss resulting from sickness to individials and public. 


: 
pps of health and old age insurance to Ohio com 
q 


by governor. 3s Pen me So, present methods of treatment, care, anc 
meeting cial loss. , 
4. Influence of working conditions on health. ‘ 
| 5. Sickness prevention. i 
Wisconsin | re of hun bets of senate, 3 mem- | Tnsurance against sickness and occupational disease. 
Laws 1917, J. R. 24. { 
7 


Laws 1917, C. 604. | ‘ 
| k 
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JOMmMissions 


OFFICIAL STUDIES OF WorKMEN’S HEALTH INSURANCE 


Dortizs 


- May recommend measure for 
adoption. 

- Report to legislature of 1919 
upon details of its recommen- 
dations. 


Report to legislature of 1919. 


. Hold public hearings in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 
- Report to legislature of 1919 
with its recommendations for 


legislation. 


. Hold public hearings. 

- Report to legislature of 1918, 
with drafts of its recommended 
legislation. 


teport findings with recommenda- 
tions to speaker of house of 1919. 


- Act as bureau of information 
on old age insurance, pensions, 
and annuities. 

. Report annually on work done 
and on recommendations for 
legislation. 


eport to legislature of 1919. 


. Hold public hearings in differ- 
ent parts of state. 

. Report to legislature of 1919 
with recommendations for leg- 
islation. 


_ Report to governor and legis- 
lature of 1919. 
_ Shall send to members of legis- 
lature of 1919, 30 days before 
convening, copy of findings, 
Pep memendations, and any 


Powrrs 


Subpoena witnesses. 


1. Purchase books and supplies. 
2. Rent office room and halls for 
hearings. 


1. Summon witnesses. 


1. Commission and any sub-com- 


mittee or member delegated to 
conduct hearing may issue sub- 
poenas and administer oaths. 

2. Complain to probate judge of 
county against witness failing 
to appear or testify. 

3. Provide office equipment and 
supplies. 


1. Commission or any sub-com- 


mittee may subpoena witnesses 


AssISTANCE 


1. May engage secretary, an ex- 


nite clerical and other assist- 


2. Employers directed to supply 
necessary information. 


1. May engage secretary, ex- 
perts, necessary clerical and 
other assistants. 

2. Departments of Public Health 
and of Labor and Mining di- 
rected to cooperate and to give 
access to records. 


_ 
. 


Department of Health, Bureau 


of Statistics, and Insurance 
Department directed to cooper- 
ate. 


May engage secretary. 


1. May engage secretary, investi- 


gators, and other necessary 
employees. 
2. Access to all public records. 


1. May engage secretary, experts, 
clerical and other assistants. 


and documents and administer | 2. Commissioners of Health and 


oaths. 
2. Purchase supplies and rent 
halls for hearings. 


1. Hold public hearings. 

2. Subpoena witnesses 
papers, administer oaths. 

3. Complain to circuit court of 
county against witness failing 
to appear or testify. 


and 


ABOR LEGISLATION, 131 East 23d Street, New York City. 


of Labor and Industry directed 
to cooperate. 


May engage necessary experts, 


assistants, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers. 


APPROPRIATION 
——oolooll—EEeEeEaE6™)™Q—E==EVTHNHRBN]HHEBESEPEESSSESSES 
$22,500. 
Commission unpaid. Its trav- 
eling expenses, and salaries 
of assistants, authorized. 


Commission unpaid. May in- 
cur expenses as authorized 
by board of control. 


$20,000. 

Commission unpaid. Actual 
and necessary expenses of 
members authorized. 


$15,000 initial allowance by 
governor and council. 
Compensation of commission 
and assistants, and traveling 
expenses, authorized. 


$1 ee jon year ending Oct. 
Commission unpaid. Neces- 
sary expenses of members ae 
to $350, and secretary’s 
ary up to $850, authorized. 


$25,000 and rooms. 
Commission unpaid. Assist- 
ants compensated as fixed by 
commission. Traveling and 
other necessary expenses of 
commission and assistants 
authorized. 


$5,000 and rooms. 


$5,000. 

Commission unpaid. Com. 
pensation of staff and nec- 
essary expenses of commis- 
sion authorized. 
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abroad, and leading members of labor organizations, representative 
employers, and insurance company officials and agents. Besides 
those in the state house, public hearings were held in eight other 
cities. In the day time the commission visited the industries in 
these cities, seeing working and housing conditions at first hand. 
Hearings outside of Boston were announced through newspapers 
and by posting big notices in the vicinity of .city halls where they 
were held. Numerous conferences had been held with the state 
boards of health and of charity and with other organizations. 


AUGUSTINE ELMENDoRF, of the New Jersey commission, stated 
that while the law under which it was appointed in 1911 originally 
empowered it to consider old age pensions, the body had eliminated 
everything except what it considered the logical step following work- 
men’s compensation, namely, health insurance. The commission had 
filed a unanimous report favoring contributory compulsory health 
insurance. It was working up its bill on that subject, to be intro- 
duced later with the assured interest of the governor and the legis- 
lature. Hearings would be held when the commission had settled 
upon the principal provisions of the bill. 


W. A. Axbrrs, of the Wisconsin commission, told of the appoint- 
ment of their commission in July, 1917, when the legislature ad- 
journed. It had all of 1918 for its investigation. The commission 
had requested the insurance, banking, and other state departments, 
especially the industrial commission, to compile statistics for it. 
After securing these it would hold hearings in various cities. 


I. M. Rusinow, actuary, of New York, who had acted as expert 
for the California commission of 1915-1916, the first in this country 
to deal with health insurance, described its activities, culminating 
with a unanimous report in favor of a contributory, compulsory 
system. 

The commission had first made a careful study of the local sick- 
ness situation, because people always want to know that. The usual 
statistical methods were used, and information was sought as to 
how much sickness there was among wage-earners; what it did to 
them ; the relation between sickness and dependency ; between sick- 
ness and crime; between sickness and mothers’ pensions. A good 


deal of first hand investigation was done. Case records of hospitals 
charities, and other organizations were utilized. 
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After the effect of sickness on the wage-earner was determined, 
the commission had set out to learn how the problem was being 
met, both on the economic and on the medical side. 

The speaker wished to point out the necessity of utilizing existing 
sources of information, state as well as federal. Legislative commis- 
sions were prone to feel they must begin from the beginning, that 
there was no information; but that was only because they had not 
studied the subject. In California enormous amounts of material 
were found in the department of labor statistics, the industrial wel- 
fare commission, and similar bodies, in unpublished archives, and in 
documents from other states. 

Hearings were held at the end, not at the beginning of the study, 
and were very successful. For three days in succession hearings 
lasted from 10 a. M. to 10 Pp. m. Special efforts were made to secure 
large and interested audiences, so that from 300 to 400 people 
attended. Stories and pictures were furnished to the newspapers. 
As a result a tremendous amount of publicity was obtained, and 
these hearings practically clinched the result of the investigation. In 
conducting hearings there was always the temptation to switch off on 
some other track, but that had been avoided in California. 

At present the commission was struggling with the preparation 
of a bill, frankly admitting that within a year it would have to doa 
large amount of popular educational work if it wished to carry the 
constitutional amendment, which owing to peculiar conditions in 
California was deemed advisable. It was agreed that this propa- 
ganda work was a proper function of a commission. In California 
organized labor had in the beginning looked upon health insurance 
proposals with suspicion but the state federation of labor had more 
recently endorsed it in annual convention. 


DEAN WILLIAM Draper Lewis, of the Pennsylvania commission, 
reported that the body had just been appointed and expected to 
organize the following morning. The report was due in January, 


1919. 


Mites M. Dawson, attorney and consulting actuary, of New 
York, expressed the opinion that the policy of excluding persons not 
members of the commission, which had been adopted by the state 
commissioners studying workmen’s compensation after their first 
three national conferences, had resulted in the passage of several 
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inadequate laws and had greatly increased the cost of workmen’s 
compensation. He thought this policy of exclusion should not be 
repeated in the case of health insurance if the commissioners formed 
a permanent organization. 

In the conduct of investigations the most important thing, he 
thought, was open-mindedness. Thorough open-mindedness on the 
part of the commission conduced to a similar attitude on the part 
of those who appeared before it, and helped to correct extreme 
partisanship. 


IrvING FisHER, president of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, declared that a large part of the advantage of health 
insurance should be preventive. The United States Conservation 
Commission had indicated that the greatest saving this country could 
make economically, far greater than any possible conservation of 
forests, soils, minerals, or waters all put together, was in human 
life. At least half a billion dollars’ worth of productive human 
energy could be saved every year, and he did not believe that was 
half or quarter of the truth. Human life could be prolonged an 
average of at least fifteen years; at least 630,000 lives a year could 
be saved. That these figures were conservative was now well 
established. 


II. Methods in Public Hearings’ 


Witt1AM GEeorGE Bruce, general secretary of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, opened the second session by stating that 
the Wisconsin legislature had considered the problem of health 
insurance and had appointed a commission to investigate further. 
The commission had held a hearing, at which it was agreed that 
further hearings be arranged for the federation of labor, insurance 
companies, Christian Scientists, and employers. It was suggested 
that the commission ascertain how many workingmen in the state 
were already under some form of health insurance, the number of 
fraternal organizations, number of establishments carrying some 
system of health insurance, and the total payroll of the state. 


‘ . Miles M. Dawson, attorney and consulting actuary, of New York, in the 
chair. 
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THEODORE BENFEy, of the Wisconsin commission, added that 
more than a hundred persons attended the general meeting, at which 
methods of getting the facts were discussed. Reference by Mr. 
Benfey to the relations of the farmers to health insurance led to 
questions as to whether they, as well as small storekeepers and 
others in business for themselves, should not be included. 


I. M. Rusinow, actuary, of New York, former expert for the 
California commission, replied that this question had repeatedly 
been asked in California. Theoretically the answer would be Yes. 
As a matter of fact, the tentative plans, as well as the laws already 
in effect in Europe, permitted a man who needed and who wanted 
the insurance to join the system voluntarily. The real question was, 
however, why not include him under the obligatory provisions. The 
answer was not that he might not need it, but that no practical 
way was known of getting him adequately covered under it. It 
was a question of feasibility rather than one of justice. 


JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN, director of the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund, Columbia University, New York, wished to know 
what results the commissioners had in hearings. How should the 
members of a commission prepare for a hearing? Who should be 
invited? Should there be mixed hearings throughout, including 
manufacturers, laboring men, farmers, physicians, and others, or 
would it be wiser to have hearings for each interest separately, 
bringing them all together perhaps in one big hearing later? 


Henry OL, of the Wisconsin commission, believed hearings 
should be mixed, so that the opposing sides might hear what was 
said. Questions might thus be asked which would clear up disputed 
points. It had been said that most people already carried some 
form of insurance, but the speaker knew from going around to the 
various trade unions that the membership was not insured by any 
means to the extent it should be. 


Dr. Rusinow said that there were two purposes for holding 
public hearings—to gather information for the commission, and to 
educate the public. The commission should get the information 
itself first, and hold hearings afterward. In that way it would be 
possible to have intelligent questioning and to draw out valuable 
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ideas from those interested. A hearing was a failure if only one 
side was represented, because there was none of the give and take 
by which points were ciarified and the commission aided. Therefore 
in California the hearings were mixed. The floor was always open 
for discussion. One whole meeting was given up to an able opponent 
of health insurance, a representative of the insurance companies. 


CuHarLes B. FRoTHINGHAM, of the Massachusetts commission, 
asked whether this method would not require unity on the part of 
the commission; if they were unanimously opposed, what progress 
could be made? 


Dr. Rusinow replied that of course every commission worked 
for a unanimous report, and in California it had succeeded. Cases 
might arise, of course, where agreement would not be reached, and 
then the success of the hearings would not be so marked. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought hearings might advantageously be 
divided into private and public. To avoid scattering of effort, per- 
haps one single side could be heard at private sessions. In holding 
public hearings the method of procedure was important in order to 
make the most of their educational possibilities. Should there be 
two or three persons primed to get the meeting started, or should 
ideas be expected to develop right on the floor? He did not agree 
that it was necessary to have agreement on the part of the commis- 
sion, but did agree that the commission ought to have an underlying 
understanding of the principles involved. 


Mr. Dawson thought that at the bottom of Dr. Rubinow’s sug- 
gestion was the idea that people could not discuss a thing until they 
had something definite to discuss. If there were something definite 
to center on, much headway could be made. By discussing concrete 


proposals it had been his experience that pretty frank expression 
could be gotten. 


M. B. Hammonp, of the Ohio commission, had been a member of 
a state coal mine commission. Investigations were made in the 
mines, and the hearings came at the end. A certain number were 
held at which anybody could express an opinion, but at the same 
time the commission wanted to know certain definite things. While 
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it got a great deal of help from the persons who appeared volun- 
tarily, it had gotten more from those whom it called to special sit- 
tings. He felt that the same method of calling into private hearings 
certain people whom the commission knew could contribute to the 
subject, and holding general hearings for others who wanted to and 
who had a right to be heard, would prove effective in a study of 
health insurance. He wanted to ask the other commissioners 
whether they were taking stenographic reports. In the coal mine 
hearings the transcript contained thousands of pages, and was a very 
expensive matter. The speaker had used the report more than any- 
body else, but did not consider that even from his standpoint it was 
worth the cost. 


HeErsert A. Witson, chairman of the Massachusetts commission, 
stated that his commission was compelled to have stenographic 
reports of all eight meetings held outside the state house. Some of 
those at the state house, and some of the private hearings, were also 
taken down. It was expensive, but he ventured that in the long run 
it was worth while. 


Mr. OuL reported that the Wisconsin commission had a steno- 
grapher at the public hearings who took down everything that was 
said. Immediately after the hearings the commission met and 
decided how much was worth transcribing. Probably about one- 
tenth was transcribed. 


Dr. RuBINow stated that there were 500 pages of the California 
evidence, and it cost only about $250. Only six copies were made. 
It was one of the most valuable reference books in his library, espe- 
cially the statements of insurance companies. 


Mr. Dawson had taken part in the Armstrong insurance investi- 
gation in New York and immediately afterward in a similar investi- 
gation in Canada. The proceedings in both cases were published in 
full as a means of aiding in correcting the difficulties. By publishing 
the reports valuable information was made available everywhere, 
and it brought about revolutionary reforms in the insurance business 
of both countries. 


Mr. Wison said that the Massachusetts commission did not 
start by holding public hearings. It held numerous private confer- 
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ences with people whom it knew had previously done work on the 
health insurance problem. No public hearings were held until the 
middle of August. Then hearings were held for certain groups— 
labor, employers, insurance companies, physicians, and the general 
public. They were invited in on special days, with ample notice. The 
labor organizations had in all forty days’ notice. The form of 
inquiry followed was to try to determine to what extent members of 
labor organizations were insured in their own organizations, nature 
of the insurance, amount of benefits, dues, and the number of such 
benefit organizations. The commission tried to learn their attitude 
toward all forms of insurance, and studied the extent to which com- 
mercial insurance companies were working in Massachusetts and the 
attitude of these companies toward health insurance as proposed by 
the Association for Labor Legislation. It attempted to get sugges- 
tions from them, including the ability of working people to pay pre- 
miums under the existing system. From physicians the commission 
sought to ascertain to what extent their services were furnished to 
people who were not able to pay for them, as well as the nature 
of the services furnished to people in various sections. From the 
general public it tried to learn what the demand was and the need 
as they saw it. 

Previous to the hearings the commission had advertised, and 
given out publicity matter, with several questions to assist in formu- 
lating opinions and unifying discussions. It wrote thousands of let- 
ters to physicians, laboring men, employers, and others throughout 
the commonwealth, incorporating questions based on two bills pre- 
sented to the last legislature. Hearings in the cities outside of Bos- 
ton were general public hearings and those present could talk all 
they wanted on any feature they wanted to. Labor, employers, and 
physicians were those who took part mainly. The commission dis- 
cussed the Association for Labor Legislation bill among other 
measures, and found many were already well informed on its 
provisions. 

In addition to hearings, the commission had engaged in numerous 
other matters, including a study of 5,000 cases to which mothers’ aid 
was furnished. It made a study of dispensary and out-patient 
departments of hospitals throughout the state—the nature and cost 
of medical service furnished, the number usually sent there for treat- 
ment, the circumstances of many of the applicants, and the extent to 
which they were able to pay for this medical service. It found that 
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very few of these cases were so poor that they could not pay their 
family physicians. The majority of them did pay something. 
Largely they could not afford to engage specialists, but they could 
afford general physicians, and in all cases they were expected to pay 
something if they could. Physicians’ fees were studied in various 
sections. 

A survey was made of the hospitals in the state which showed 
the actual number of free beds available. The commission gave 
special consideration to over 2,000 patients visited by district nurses 
to determine the average income, number of people in the family, 
the number of children who might be working, the ability to pay 
hospital and medical fees, and other information. It had also made 
an inquiry relative to maternity cases, going as far as possible into 
the circumstances and conditions under which the children of labor- 
ing people were born. It furthermore undertook a survey of the 
whole field of industry in an endeavor to find out to what extent 
welfare work for employees was being carried on, and the nature 
of the various plans of this kind. Consideration was also given to 
the results of the special study of tuberculosis conducted in Fram- 
ingham under the direction of Dr. Armstrong, which had proved a 
helpful examination, from a medical standpoint, of health conditions 
in a typical community. Special inquiry was made into some of the 
existing benefit organizations, as well as into the insurance carried 
on by the Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance Company. 


CuHarLes H. VERRILL, statistician of the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, having had the question referred 
to him by Chairman R. M. Little, of the commission, as to what 
percentage of claims under the federal workmen’s compensation 
act are due to occupational diseases, replied that from the experience 
thus far he believed the cases of occupational disease subject to 
compensation would not exceed 1 per cent of the total number. 
What that would mean in terms of cost he would not dare say yet, 
but there was nothing to indicate that the cost would be in any 
different proportion. 


Mr. Dawson added that he had always felt it would be a serious 
mistake to urge the inclusion of occupational diseases under work- 
men’s compensation with the idea that would take the place of health 
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insurance. The testimony just given seemed to bear out the correct- 
ness of that opinion. 


Dr. Rusrnow gave a number of details of the findings of the 
California commission. The subjects investigated were substan- 
tially the same as those the Massachusetts commission had investi- 
gated. In putting the commission to work the state took the attitude 
that there was a case for health insurance, and that investigation was 
a means of testing the justice of the case. 

The commission studied the extent of illness as far as it could 
get at it. It gathered information from the records of trade unions, 
insurance companies, and elsewhere. The records of insurance 
companies which were writing health insurance should give some 
‘information, especially with regard to the relation of premiums to 
losses, but unfortunately they were not available in California. 
Large industrial establishments had very substantial information on 
sick rates which had been utilized at very little cost. The commis- 
sion sought for cooperation, and tried to get as much information 
as it could without charge. In Massachusetts other departments 
were required to cooperate with the commission, which was very 
fortunate. In California, also, nearly all this type of information 
was obtained without expense. The California commission went 
into the costs to the family of the wage-earner’s sickness. It con- 
ducted some field investigations at first hand. It studied budgets of 
2,000 families and of about 3,000 young women. It studied the bud- 
gets of laundry women, waitresses, factory girls, department store 
girls, for the purpose of determining the burden upon these workers 
of the cost of sickness. It found that the average cost was about 4 
per cent of their wages. This would not be so tragic if it were dis- 
tributed—but the entire burden fell upon 5 or 10 per cent. To them 
the cost of illness was a very substantial burden. The question of 
the incidence of the cost of sickness was one that every commission 
should examine. 

The California investigators went into the facilities for medical 
aid as far as they could. They examined hospital facilities, which 
proved very difficult. Every commission should make a survey of the 
medical facilities available and how many more facilities must be 
created. That, the speaker said, was a problem which was going to 
become more serious. The number of physicians in this country 
was actually decreasing, the number of medical men who left the 
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profession for various reasons was not compensated for by the 
number of graduates from medical colleges. The state board of 
health provided information that would have been difficult to get 
first hand. 

The commission sent out questionnaires to every industrial 
establishment it could get the name of, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the existence of benefit funds. To answer the question of what 
was being done for sick working men at present, it canvassed 
churches, charity organizations, supervisors of the poor, and county 
poor houses, which are a feature of California life, to ascertain the 
present cost of taking care of the poor of the state. A very import- 
ant question was how much destitution was due to sickness. The 
commission could not cover the entire field, but it did take some- 
thing like 5,000 cases in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The speaker thought the experience of both the Massachusetts 
and the California commissions proved how much could be done in 
six months by taking advantage of existing voluntary agencies. The 
amount of cooperation that could be gotten depended, of course, 
upon the interest that was aroused. 

The people of California insisted on asking the commission ques- 
tions. The main question that was asked was, “On what do you 
base your entire case for health insurance? What are the essential 
facts—with regard to wages, sanitary conditions, loss of wages 
through loss of employment, and loss of wages through sickness ?” 
The people at large, those who were not specialists in wage statis- 
tics, had no conception of wage conditions in their communities. 
When it was found that 60 per cent of the men were getting less 
than $18 a week the people in California were horrified. They said 
“How can any family exist on less than $18 a week?” Yet the 
average man got only $10 to $14 a week. If facts like this were 
brought to the attention of the communities involved there would 
be a great deal of enlightenment on such matters, and a general 
spirit would develop that something must be done. What was to 
be done was up to the commission to investigate. 


Witt1AM Draper Lewis, of the Pennsylvania commission, 
asked whether California went into the question of what might be 
termed preventive medicine, or care from childhood up. 
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Dr. Rusinow replied that it had, and that medical aid to the 
family was an important point in California. Workmen’s compen- 
sation covered only the wage worker, and of course health insur- 
ance might be limited to the wage worker. But far preferably it 
should throw open the facilities of modern medical science not only 
to the wage worker himself but to all his family. The speaker’s 
personal experience in California had convinced him that much less 
enthusiasm would be gotten for health insurance that did not include 
the wife and children. 


Vincent Brocna, of the Massachusetts commission, inquired 
what was the position of physicians in California. 


Dr. Rusrnow replied that the medical profession was at present 
not at all unanimous. Upon information at hand he would have to 
confess that some doctors were opposing health insurance because 
they were opposing the tentative draft, and they could not be con- 
vinced that the tentative draft was open to modifications. The high 
grade physicians, he thought, on the whole favored health insurance ; 
they had no economic interest in the matter. The general practi- 
tioners had a certain economic interest; they feared that it would 
work toward state medicine, which they did not want, or toward 
group medicine, which they did not want. If a health insurance 
commission favored this legislation, it was the commission’s duty to 
educate the medical profession, and reach an understanding with it. 
This required careful and diplomatic work on the part of the com- 
mission. It was desirable to meet the medical profession half way ; 
to find out what its demands were and how far they could be satis- 
fied. Freedom of selection was offered to the physicians of Cali- 
fornia as a definite promise. Some of them wanted state medicine. 
The point of view of the private physician and the point of view 
of the public practitioner were very different. The latter, such as 
board of health physicians and those in state hospitals, had the 
social point of view. 


Mr. Brocna further inquired what was the attitude of the 
physicians toward the proposal to establish a panel. 


Dr. RuBinow answered that some physicians saw the advantage 
of rendering their services under the direction of the local funds 
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with certainty of compensation in all cases, while others thought 
they saw in the proposal only a step toward state medicine. 


W. A. Avzers of the Wisconsin commission asked whether the 
California commission had any experience with Christian Scientists. 


Dr. Rusinow stated that it had. It found, for instance, that the 
Christian Science publicity bureau in Chicago was sending a circular 
letter all over the country in an attempt to discredit the commis- 
sion’s efforts. According to the wording of these letters health 
insurance was a scheme of the medical men to make more money 
for themselves. They were very antagonistic in the beginning. They 
were offered private hearings, and some of them came. The com- 
mission said: “Here is a public with various ideas of securing 
health, but almost as a whole desiring good health. We won’t force 
upon you the recognition of any other person’s ideas about medical 
aid as a relief from sickness. We want health insurance. You want 
money aid during sickness as well as other people do. We are will- 
ing to make any working plan that is in the public interest.” He 
did not think any definite decision had yet been reached, but the 
suggestion was made to except them from medical aid and give them 
only cash benefits, which would mean smaller contributions ; another 
plan was for them to pay the same contribution as everybody else, 
exempt them from all medical treatment, and have the benefit funds 
pay the Christian Scientist practitioners ; and a third suggestion was 
that they be put in separate Christian Science funds. That might 
not be a bad way to test the efficacy of medical aid. 


Mr. Witson wished to add that in one factory in Lynn the 
Massachusetts commission found a very highly perfected medical 
organization. Every man who worked there had to be examined. 
The day the commission was there, in the latter part of October, 
there were only fourteen men out of work out of 6,000 employed, 
six on account of accidents, and eight on account of illness. 


Mr. Out asked whether they prevented a man from working on 
a kind of job that he was not physically fitted for. 


Mr. WItson said they did, and that they gave him work that he 
was fitted to do. If a man came in with heart trouble they would 
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give him some light work which would not be injurious. They could 
examine any man in their employ at any time. Often a man who 
objected to this upon coming in, after a short time in contact with 
his fellow workmen who had become accustomed to the plan would 
seek the examination. Not many men had been rejected from 
employment on physical grounds, according to his information. 


Proressor HAMMoNnD asked what was done by the commissions 
with regard to wage statistics. Were they compiled with reference 
to the period before the war, or to the war period with its higher 
wages and greater regularity of employment? 


Frep P. GrEENWwoop, of the Massachusetts commission, stated 
that the Massachusetts commission had gone right into the mills and 
asked the workers what they got. Then it went into the offices and 
verified the statements from the payroll. 


ProFEssorR HamMmonp thought it was important to determine the 
proper wage basis. There should be some agreement as to whether 
statistics should be based upon conditions existing before the war 
or since. 


Dr. RuBinow pointed out that while wage rates had risen since 
1914, the cost of living was higher, too. Even the rates for medical 
service had gone up some, due to the increased cost of living, which 
affected physicians also, and to the large increase in some cases of 
the cost of medicines and appliances entering into physicians’ ser- 
vices. As to sources of wage statistics, he suggested that there 
would be valuable information coming out of the accident compen- 
sation statistics. 


Mr. GREENWwoop asked whether it were possible to give an idea 
of what health insurance would cost. 


Dr. Rusrnow replied that nobody could tell in advance, except 
within certain limits. It was not going to cost 10 per cent of wages, 
nor 7, nor 6. His conviction was that, including family medical aid, 
it would cost between 3 and 6 per cent. He thought that for 4 per 
cent a very comprehensive system of health insurance could be 
gotten. The figures computed for California were 3% per cent, 
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which covered a weekly cash benefit equal to two-thirds of wages 
for six months; doctor’s care, hospital treatment, and medicines; 
dental care; maternity benefits for insured women; special cash 
benefit for tuberculosis lasting longer than six months; for the 
dependent members of the family, medical and hospital care, and 
maternity benefit for the wife; and finally a burial benefit of $50. 


Mr. Witson asked to what extent this system of health insur- 
ance would reduce the amount paid for mothers’ aid and poor 
benefits in California. 


Dr. Rusinow answered that not much was being paid out for 
poor relief in California. It might to some extent relieve the cost 
of mothers’ pensions through prevention. He did not think the 
argument for health insurance could be based on expected economy 
to the state. If health insurance was worth while, it was worth 
what it would cost. Of course it would save a good deal in the 
cost of county hospitals, but in California that was not as big a 
factor as in New York. It had been estimated that the city of New 
York paid annually to private hospitals for hospital care of indi- 
gent cases over $600,000. That would be on the other side of the 
ledger. In other words, an enormous amount of medical charity 
work was done at present. 


III. Reports and Preparation of Bills’ 


Joun A. Lapp, director of investigations for the Ohio commis- 
sion, being called upon to open the third session, declared that in 
his estimation the commissions would have to devote a large part 
of their attention to the actual drafting of legislative bills. Other- 
wise nothing would be accomplished. If a commission merely threw 
a report at a legislature, without including the draft of a bill, the 
legislature would not do much about it, unless it had a bill drafting 
bureau. He would like to see the most definite and painstaking care 
in the matter of drafting legislative bills. The report itself ought to 
be of a character that the ordinary person could understand. If he 
were to offer any criticism of legislative reports that had been made, 
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it would be that they shot over the heads of the people they were 
trying to convince. Commissions too often tried to make a contri- 
bution to the subject as scientists, when they ought to be trying to 
make the public understand the simple elements of the problem. It 
was not so much a matter of dealing with an abstract problem and 
with statistics, as of dealing with ordinary men in every-day life, 
particularly in the legislatures ; if anything at all were to be done, the 
report would have to be put in simple, elementary language. A good 
example was the California report, particularly the preface; a man 
could get the benefit of it by reading for just a little while. 

In order to get their bills complete the commissions should formu- 
late them early enough so that tentative drafts could be presented at 
the hearings. It was important to have the public realize that these 
drafts were not definite and final, but merely something to be 
worked over, open to their criticism. 


I. M. Rusinow, former expert of the California commission, 
agreed on the necessity of preparing reports in simple language. 
The California body was required to make an abstract of European 
experience and acts. Why could not the other commissions make 
use of this work? These facts might be of great importance in all 
reports, because they might lie at the basis of action taken; but 
there was no reason for every commission making a separate study 
of the same material. However, each state had its own problem and 
this must be studied separately. An abstract of about thirty-five to 
forty pages which could be read by the man who runs would be a 
very valuable thing. There would also be certain necessary actuarial 
estimates. These were not easy. They required a good deal of 
technical expert work. Yet while conditions varied in different 
states, the methods were about the same; the computation used in 
any one state might serve as a guide for other states. 

Preparation of bills was the real purpose of a commission. This 
was becoming a very complicated matter. The working man, the 
employer, the taxpayer, the medical profession, nurses, dentists, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, all wanted definite guarantees as to how they 
were going to be dealt with. Private conferences should be given 
to every interest involved. 


M. B. Hammonp, of the Ohio commission, thought the sugges- 
tion of combining for one collective study of European experience 
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was practical. It would be important to know, particularly with 
reference to England, what the success of health insurance had been 
during the war. Could not the American Association for Labor 
Legislation collect such information and send it to all of the com- 
missions? It would also be highly desirable for the commissions to 
select actuaries to collect the actuarial data for them to utilize as 
they saw fit in their various reports. 


Dr. ANDREws, secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, stated that with regard to social insurance during the 
war valuable information appeared from time to time in the 
Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
There was also a report printed by the British Medical Association 
which brought out the significant fact that whereas the physicians 
in England objected to the national insurance act in the beginning, 
and even went on strike against it in some instances in 1912, they 
had now, as the result of practical experience under the act, under- 
gone a great change in sentiment. It was especially interesting to 
find that they recommended extensions of the law, that they wanted 
to broaden it, to increase its benefits in certain directions. In check- 
ing up their recommendations with the tentative draft of the bill 
put out by the Association for Labor Legislation for discussion a 
year or two ago, he was struck by the fact that in almost every 
instance the recommendations the British physicians were making 
as a result of their experience were along the lines of the standards 
in the tentative bill. : 

With reference to the printing of reports, he had often received 
requests for copies from people in the commissions’ own states who 
said that they could not get them any longer. Instead of printing, 
say, 5,000 big volumes containing the commission’s complete report 
and findings, might it not be advisable to prepare a strong intro- 
ductory summary, and publish, say, 1,000 of the complete report 
and then, with the same type, 30,000 copies of the introductory 
summary? In that way the people could get what they wanted 
more readily, and the printing and postage saving itself would go 
far toward making the plan perfectly practical. 


Mr. Lapp agreed that one trouble lay in not printing nearly 
enough of any report. He would print 100,000, if the information 
were to be made available for all the people and not merely for a 
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few leaders. Indiana, this past year, abandoned her separate state 
department reports, and these would henceforth be incorporated in 
the Indiana Year Book, of which 50,000 copies would be distributed. 
That idea must prevail everywhere if the principles of democracy 
were to prevail, especially in states where there is the initiative and 
referendum. 


Otea S. Hatsey, of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, thought that considerable might be done in popularizing the 
reports if suitable devices for graphic presentation of data were 
used. She had seen some Danish trade union charts in which the 
growth of membership was shown not by figures or by blocks, but 
by big and little men. Some Russian documents on death rates 
had made similar use of tombstones. 


Mr. Lapp asked whether it were not practical, if a city had a 
typhoid rate five or six times as high as other cities, so that it was 
clear that the city itself was directly responsible, to charge the excess 
up to the city, without increasing the contributions of either the 
state, the employer, or the workers. 


Dr. ANDREws thought it practical. In workmen’s compensation 
there were various devices by which a worker was penalized in case 
he ignored safety devices, and the employer was penalized if he 
did not furnish safety devices as required by law. It was only a 
step further, he thought, to make the same principle apply under 
health insurance. 


Witi1AM GeorcE Bruce, general secretary of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, thought that before the conference ad- 
journed it was important to clear up the question of constitutionality. 


Dr. ANDREws answered that he had confidence in the ability of 
the various commissions to draft health insurance measures that 
would be constitutional, as soon as they were sure that they wanted 
health insurance. We had gone a long way in United States 
Supreme Court’s decisions since 1909, when this was so serious a 
question in regard to workmen’s compensation. Experience shows 
that as far as labor legislation is concerned, in the final decision of 
state courts careful consideration is given to the report of an official 
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investigating commission. He recalled what happened with regard 
to the Wagner state factory investigating commission in New York 
four years ago. That commission went into a number of problems 
which seemed to require remedial legislation. It submitted a whole 
grist of bills to the legislature, which the legislature passed, includ- 
ing some whose constitutionality was in question. But when the 
highest court in New York state came to pass upon them, it called 
attention to the fact that an official commission had gone into the 
matter carefully, that the bills were the result of long investigation, 
that they were thought to be in the interest of the welfare of the 
state, and thereupon the court decided that the laws were constitu- 
tional. He had not much doubt as to the result of similar con- 
sideration of the measure now under discussion. If official commis- 
sions in the various states went into the matter carefully and de- 
termined that health insurance was needed as a matter of public 
welfare, the courts, he felt confident, would take a very friendly 
view of health insurance. 
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Annual Business Meeting 


The eleventh annual business meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation was held at Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Friday, December 28, 1917, with President Irving Fisher 
in the chair. 

As the minutes of the preceding meeting had been published in 
the March, 1917, issue of the AmMertcan LaBor LEGISLATION REVIEW 
(pp. 185-197), they were upon motion approved without objection, 
without reading. 

The Report of Work for 1917 was read by the secretary, Dr. 
John B. Andrews, and adopted for printing (see p. 114). The 
Financial Statement was read by the secretary and referred to the 
chartered public accountants (see p. 120). Beginning with January 
1, 1917, the Association has followed the scientific principle of ad- 
justing salaries of its employees monthly to correspond with varia- 
tions in the cost of living as shown by the price index compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

As chairman of the Committee on Nominations Professor 
Henry W. Farnam reported the following list of proposed members 
of the General Administrative Council: 


General Administrative Council 
(In addition to the officers) 


F. A. Actanp, Ottawa, Canada. Cuartes R. Crane, Chicago. 
Ferrx Apter, New York City. Frep. C. Croxton, Columbus. 
Frepertc Amy, Buffalo. 

Leo Arnstein, New York City. J. Lionsercer Davis, St. Louis. 


Mites M. Dawson, New York City. 
J. Byron Deacon, Philadelphia. 
Grorce E. Barnett, Baltimore. Epwarp T. Devinr, New York City. 
Mary Bearp, Boston. ‘ Wurm B. Dicxson, Montclair, N. J. 
Paut H. Dovuetas, Portland, Oregon. 
Mary E. Drerer, Brooklyn. 
Danret L. Crass, Cleveland. T. J. Durry, Columbus. 
E. J. Cornisu, New York City. James Duncan, Quincy, Mass. 


II2 


Otro M. Erpiitz, New York City. 
Wiutam A. Evans, Chicago. 


Epwarp A. Fiteng, Boston. 

Fe.rx FraNKFuRTER, Cambridge. 
Joun P. Frey, Cincinnati. 
Anprew FurusetH, San Francisco. 


Austin B. Garretson, Cedar Rapids. 
JosEPHINE GoLpMARK, New York City. 
WIiLiIAM GREEN, Indianapolis. 


Auice Hamiton, Chicago. 

M. B. Hammonpn, Columbus. 

Henry J. Harris, Washington. 

Lreonarp W. Harcu, Albany. 

Row .anp G. Hazarp, Peace Dale, R. I. 

Mrs. Perer Cooper Hewitt, New 
York City. 

ArtHur M. Hunpett, Boston. 


JoHn Price Jackson, Harrisburg. 

Mrs. Heten Hartiey Jenkins, New 
York City. 

Hiram W. Jounson, San Francisco. 


J. H. Kettoge, Battle Creek. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, New York City. 

Mrs. THomas W. Lamont, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

WriurAM Draper Lewis, Philadelphia. 

Sam A. Lewrsoun, New York City. 

R. M. Lirtre, Washington. 

Meyer Lonpon, New York City. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, New York City. 

James M. Lyncu, Albany. 
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SamueL W. McCa tt, Boston. 
Cuartes McCartuy, Madison. 
Joun Martin, New York City. 
Cuarites Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 


Epwin V. O’Hara, Portland, Ore. 
Cuartes E. Ozanne, Cleveland. 


CarLTton H. Parker, Seattle. 
Stmon N. Parren, Philadelphia. 
Jessica B. Perxotto, Berkeley, Cal. 
Axroy S. Pures, St. Louis. 

A, J. Prrtssury, San Francisco. 
Oro J. Price, Lansing. 


Artuur A. Quinn, Perth Amboy, N.J. 


Wuttam C. Reprietp, Washington. 
I. M. Rusrnow, New York City. 
Joun A. Ryan, Washington. 


Anstey K. Satz, San Francisco. 

J. G. Scumiptapp, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. WILLArp StraicHt, New York 
City. 


Ipa M. Tarsett, New York City. 
F. W. Taussic, Cambridge. 


Cuarces H. Verritt, Washington. 


B. S. Warren, Washington. 
Louis B. Weute, Louisville. 
Wi11aMm B. Wirson, Washington. 
C. E. A. Winstow, New Haven. 
Carottne B. Witrrenn, Hoboken. 
Rosert A. Woops, Boston. 


It was moved, seconded, and carried that the secretary cast a 


unanimous ballot for these officers. 


The meeting then resolved 


itself into a meeting of the General Administrative Council for the 
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purpose of electing general officers, vice-presidents, and an Execu- 
tive Committee. The following were formally elected: 


General Officers 


President, SamMuEL McCune Linp- Assistant Secretary, IRENE Oscoop 


say, Columbia University. ANDREWS. 
Secretary, Joun B. AnpREws, Treasurer, ApoLPpH LEWISOHN, 
131 East 23d St., New York City. New York City. 


Vice-Presidents 


JANE Appams, Chicago. Morton D. Hutt, Chicago. 

Wiu1am H. Cuirps, New York City. Litr1an D. Watp, New York City. 
Joun R. Commons, Madison, Wis. Fertrx M. Warsurc, New York City. 
Rosert W. peForest, New York City. Wooprow Witson, Washington. 
Ernst Freunp, Chicago. STEPHEN S. Wise, New York City. 


Executive Committee 


T. L. CHapsourne, Jr, New York Royat Meeker, Washington. 


City. Joun MircHe tt, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Henry W. Farnam, New Haven. Marcaret Dreter Rostns, Chicago. 
Irvine Fisurer, New Haven. Joun A. Vout, Philadelphia. 
Epmunp N. Huycx, Albany. The President and the Secretary. 


V. Everir Macy, New York City. 


The General Administrative Council resolved itself once more 
into the annual meeting. A suggestion was made by Professor 
Henry W. Farnam and referred to the Executive Committee to 
amend the constitution so as to provide for the election of all officers 
directly by the annual business meeting. 

Dr. N. I. Stone suggested that the Association arrange for an 
interchange of representatives at Executive Committee meetings 
with the American Federation of Labor, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, to keep the Association’s plans before these bodies. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to consider this suggestion. 

After informal discussion of the immediate legislative program 
the meeting adjourned. 

Joun B. Anprews, Secretary. 


Report of Work 
1917 


Joun B. ANDREWS 


Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


The year 1917 will be worthy of special note in the history of 
labor legislation in America on account (1) of the sudden efforts, 
immediately after the entrance of this country into the world war, 
to break down existing laws; and (2) for the almost universal 
failure of those efforts. 


MAINTAINING PROTECTIVE STANDARDS 


Early in April legislation to give executive administrative author- 
ity to suspend labor laws was introduced at one state capital after 
another and rushed toward passage. This was in part the direct 
result of an unfortunate suggestion from the Council of National 
Defense to the governors of the various states. But the opportunity 
thus offered was immediately seized upon by opponents of labor 
legislation. Fortunately such ill-advised action was successfully met 
in most instances, for organizations which had initiated and patiently 
built up protective legal standards concentrated their efforts where 
the danger appeared most threatening. As a result only four states 
opened the way for the suspension of labor laws, and, owing to 
persistent protests, in only one of these states has advantage been 
taken of it, and in that only to a slight extent. This success of the 
social welfare organizations which led in the campaign to preserve 
existing standards which they had in times past initiated is one of 
the most important achievements in labor legislation. Equally 
significant was the resulting acknowledgment, publicly expressed by 
many of our highest government officials, that labor legislation is 
not based upon mere sentiment but upon sound economics. 

The Association’s part in this successful effort to maintain 
standards followed the prompt action of its Executive Committee 
on March 23, when our nation’s entrance into the world war ap- 
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peared imminent. Resolutions and ‘standards for the conservation 
of labor in war time, then drawn up and adopted by the committee, 
were sent to government officials and to the press, and in the initial 
issue of our Special Bulletin entitled “ Labor Laws in War Time” 
were distributed to our members and friends to the extent of 28,000 
copies. On March 31 a committee of the Association conferred with 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy in Washington 
and received encouraging assurances of their sympathetic support of 
existing laws. 

In New York, in spite of protests, a dangerous bill was passed 
by both houses of the legislature. The Association joined with six- 
teen social welfare and labor organizations in an “‘ emergency pro- 
test meeting.” With the cooperation of the Consumers’ League 
and the National Child Labor Committee we prepared a brief which 
was submitted to the governor, and we joined in the spirited hearing 
in the executive chamber which resulted in the governor’s veto of 
the measure. 

Similar action in Pennsylvania resulted in the death of an even 
worse bill, and the second issue of our “ Labor Laws in War 
Time” bulletin, in June, recorded encouraging results throughout 
the country. But it should not be forgotten that many state legis- 
latures had already adjourned before the declaration of war, and 
with the opening of a new year constant vigilance must be exercised 
to prevent the breaking down of the protective labor regulations 
which promote health, output, and national effectiveness. If con- 
servation of the workers is sound policy for state and nation to 
meet the demands of peace, then it is an imperative duty in meeting 
the acute strain of war. 


SoctaL INSURANCE 


Another legislative event as a result of the war is the provision 
by Congress for soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance—the most important 
social insurance legislation yet undertaken in America and the most 
liberal government system of accident, health, and life insurance that 
has ever been adopted by any country for its enlisted men. Federal 
insurance for merchant seamen has also been set up, and Congress 
by a measure drafted on official request by this Association has 
extended to longshoremen the right to benefits under state compensa- 
tion laws. This was made a war emergency measure as it was 
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recognized that longshoremen were an indispensable part of our 
second line of defense in the shipment of foodstuffs, men, and 
munitions. The bill was signed by the President and went into effect 
eleven days after its introduction in Congress. A movement is now 
under way to make similar provision for workmen injured in inter- 
state commerce by railway. 

Meanwhile, during the year, five new states have adopted work- 
men’s compensation, making forty states and territories in all which 
now have such legislation. Moreover, nine states have now pro- 
vided for official study of workmen’s health insurance, and the first 
three commissions have this year reported—all in favor of health 
insurance legislation. Our annual meeting this year has been the 
occasion for bringing together for the first time in national con- 
ference the members of various state commissions studying health 
insurance, just as it was the privilege of the Association in years 
past to encourage similar meetings of workmen’s compensation 
commissioners. 

We are now actively at work in a most critical period of social 
insurance legislation. The necessity for the further extension of 
this supremely important labor legislation was already recognized 
in time of peace, and the war, to use the words of one of the state 
commissions, rather than furnishing a ground for the postponement 
of such legislation, has in fact accentuated the need for it. 


EMPLOYMENT 


For several years the Association has favored the establishment 
of an adequate United States Employment Service within the 
federal Department of Labor. It is unfortunately characteristic of 
the unemployment problem that the public is interested only in time 
of crisis. When an industrial depression is upon us interest is keen, 
but practically all effort is then directed toward charity relief. 

When the depression is past there is little public interest in con- 
structive measures for the prevention of unemployment. But now, 
in the work of war a different crisis has come upon us, making the 
establishment of a systematic network of public employment bureaus 
—long recognized as desirable in time of peace—a positive necessity 
if we are intelligently to mobilize the necessary army of industrial 
workers required in the next few months for the maximum con- 
struction of ships, the manufacture of munitions, and the production 
of food supplies, and thus do our part in this war. 
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Some weeks ago the American Association of Public Employ- 
ment Offices officially requested our Association to take charge of 
the active legislative campaign to secure the passage by Congress of 
legislation upon which these officials had agreed. Our Executive 
Committee approved. After numerous conferences with representa- 
tives of various groups directly interested in the matter, including 
the Department of Labor and the American Federation of Labor, 
arrangements were completed and the bill was introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Robinson and Representative Keating on December 
7. It is hoped that sufficient support may be enlisted to carry this 
legislation through Congress early in the coming year. Failure to 
make adequate provision for this needed employment service would 
be little short of a national calamity because upon the timely and 
intelligent use of the labor supply depends the success or failure of 
our preparations for war. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the first quarter, preceding the declaration of war, an 
unusually vigorous campaign resulted in a large proportion of mem- 
bership renewals for the year 1917. Our list of financial con- 
tributors has been maintained at very nearly the average for the 
past few years, and includes slightly more than 3,000 members. 
One year ago the paid up membership was 3,062, of whom 2,396 
were renewals and 666 were new members. Members resigned and 
deceased numbered 258; those in arrears, 357. This year the 
number of members resigned or deceased is 251; in arrears, 270. 
Renewals total 2,467, new members 623, making a total in good 
standing at the present time of 3,090. 

Most of the resignations and unpaid memberships are from the 
ranks of members who have joined during the past two years. 
Most of the older members are paying their dues loyally. The big 
test will come with the opening of the year 1918 and it is to be 
hoped that the membership will appreciate the unusual necessity of 
maintaining in full efficiency the working organization of the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 


INVESTIGATION 


A number of important pieces of investigation have been carried 
through. The workmen’s compensation legislation of the year was 
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carefully sifted for the purpose of bringing up to date the pamphlet 
on Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws, which is much 
in demand. For the December Review an exhaustive study was 
made of all new material brought out during the year in connection 
with health insurance, and a positive statement was framed which 
at the same time answers the alleged points of opponents of this. 
progressive legislation. The assistant secretary, Irene Osgood 
Andrews, and Miss Hobbs as special investigator prepared a mono- 
graph on Effects of the World War on Working Women and Chil- 
dren in Great Britain, which is now in proof. Earlier in the year 
the careful first-hand study made in cooperation with the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Labor Law Administration in 
New York was carried to conclusion and the results were published 
in our June Review. A comprehensive study of “ Anthrax as an 
Occupational Disease ” made by the secretary with the assistance of 
Mr. De Leon and Miss Kalet of the office staff was published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bulletin No. 205, 


EDUCATION 


During the year our quarterly AMERICAN LaBor LEGISLATION 
Review has appeared as usual, the size of the editions varying from 
3,250 to 4,200. A new feature added this year is the section on 
Book Reviews and Notes. Of our Special Bulletin on “ Labor Laws 
in War Time” two issues have appeared. The total number of 
copies of Association literature printed in 1917 is 142,000. In addi- 
tion there were required for individual correspondence and for 
circular letters 91,200 copies of the Association letter-head bearing 
the list of officers. Press stories to the number of 103 were sent to 
various lists of important daily or labor papers, and articles by 
members of the staff have appeared in many trade or other journals. 
Addresses at public forums, shop meetings, conventions, and the like 
have numbered fifty-nine. At the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment we prepared publicity matter on the federal soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance law, and the secretary attended conferences of 
federal officials to discuss methods of spreading a knowledge of 
the law. 


LEGISLATION 


The results of the Association’s work in actual legislation have 
been encouraging. In addition to drafting and assisting in the 
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passage of the federal law already referred to, extending to long- 
shoremen the benefits of state workmen’s compensation acts, the 
Association actively participated in the successful campaigns for the 
passage of compensation laws in Delaware, Idaho, South Dakota, 
and Utah, as well as in some states where legislation has not yet 
resulted. Campaigns were conducted in seventeen states for im- 
provements in existing compensation laws, and amendments were 
secured in twelve. In New York a bill which would have weakened 
the state fund was successfully opposed. The Association supported 
the New York bill which was passed making mandatory the opera- 
tion of carefully safeguarded juvenile departments in the state’s 
public employment offices, and the secretary as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Employment of the Mayor’s Defense Committee 
helped secure in New York City a clearing house for non-commercial 
employment agencies. With regard to legislation for next year the 
Association has been represented at conferences held on invitation 
of the New York Industrial Commission to consider desirable 
amendments. Active part was taken, especially in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, in the 
movement for health insurance which has resulted in the question’s 
being taken up by nine state investigating commissions. Our 
standard bill for the protection of workers in compressed air was 
enacted in Pennsylvania. In New York rules for the protection of 
workers against anthrax in tanneries, hair, and wool works, and 
for the prohibition of wood alcohol in varnish for the interior of 
brewery vats, are being prepared for public hearings under the 
auspices of the state industrial commission. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
TweLvE Montus Enpinc DeceMBer 31, 1917 


Balance, January 1, 1917, per cash book.........-0+eeee reece eens $7,398.76 
Receipts: 
Membership contributions .......-..-.+ee+eeeees $35,180.62 
Galevots literature... ot ciee ae xo awe «ie alae einen 534.65 
Miscellaneous 2. > cst + critics «oie ein,s cic os oo aa 61.00 
——_—_—— . 35,776.27 
$43,175.03 
Disbursements: 
Salaries : 
Administrative sets. icivtssia soicten ba $17,291.87 
Stenographic and clerical.......... 4,985 .37 
——_—_———— $22,277.24 
Printing and engraving: 
A. A. L. L. review and reports.... $3,374.02 
Circulars, enclosures, etc.......... 2,169.84 
Pampibletsmen censedcta cock cc aioe 302.42 
———-—— 5,846.28 
Bostageme rite n sce ake caleee oe oe are eee 2,620.68 
RENT Merete cern Wicks sta CONE PC ere cee Ee 2,111.88 
MeraVEliNG WEXPENSES: %\-<..crictacamvercsicts oc ctole oe eittetels 1,211.99 
Books, clippings, magazines, etc.............-..: 369.09 
Stationery and office supplies.................-. 542.06 
Telephone and telegraph... ...0: 2. <<-ss<se0ce0k 405.32 
OficepexpenSeitec 1c < wcncige.s cede eee 257.50 
Hreightmand EXpress.cinG > dss cetera et nk 82.13 
Miscellan@ous’ « ceu «clinton trea ee ee Ce 674.88 
36,399.05 
Balance, December 31, 1917, per cash book.............-eeeeeee $6,775.98 


We have examined the treasurer’s books of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for the twelve months ending December 31, 1917, and 
we certify that the foregoing is a summary of the cash transactions shown 
by the books as being applicable to the year 1917. All receipts as shown by 
the cash book were deposited in banks and all disbursements of cash, except 
certain petty expenditures which were approved by responsible officials, were 


supported either by properly receipted invoices and memoranda or by can- 
celled checks bearing endorsement of the payee. 


Prick, WaTERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Second National Conference 
of 
Health Insurance Commissioners 


The Second National Conference of Health Insurance Commis- 
sioners met, at the invitation of the Ohio commission, at Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, Monday morning May 13, 1918. The 
roster of these commissions is as follows, members present being 
indicated by asterisks: 


Roster of Health Insurance Commissioners . 


(Asterisk indicates those present at second national conference, Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 13 and 14, 1918.) 


CALIFORNIA 
CuHesterR H. RoweEty, Chairman, DanieL C. MurpHy, San Francisco. 
Fresno. Grorce H. Duntop, Los Angeles. 
Anstey K. Saiz, Vice-Chairman, *KatTHartne C. Fetron, San Fran- 
San Francisco. cisco, 
Mrs. Frances Nott, Los Angeles. BarBaRA NACHTRIEB GRIMES, Secre- 
Dr. Frora W. Situ, Hanford. tary, San Francisco. 
CoNNECTICUT 
Wiit1ram~ = BrosmitrH, Chairman, Marx W. Norman, Darien. 
Hartford. Gerorce C, Ciark, Plymouth. 
Jacos B. Kuiern, Bridgeport. *Rogpert A. WINSLOW, JR., Secretary, 
James T. Manes, Hartford. Hartford. 
ILLINOIS 
2 : 
Wiuu41AM Beye, Chairman, Chicago. *Joun E. RAnson, Chicago. 
Wit1t1Am ButTreRworTH, Moline. *MaATTHEW WOLL, Chicago. 
Dr. E. B. Cootry, Danville. M. J. Wricut, Woodstock. 
*Epna L. Fotey, Chicago. *A. P. Wesster, Moline. 
*Dr. ALiceE Hamitton, Chicago. *H. A. Mirus, Secretary, Chicago. 


Mary McEnerney, Chicago. 
NEw JERSEY 
*EvERETT Cotpy, Newark. Joun H. Apamson, Clifton. 


Dr. AucustiInE Extmenporr, New-  JosePpH M. AcKERMAN, Paterson. 
ark. S. W. GERTzEN, Ramsey. 
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OHIO 
*W. A. JuLian, Chairman, Cincin- *Joun A. Lapp, Director, Columbus. 
nati. *Rev. Joun O’Grapy, Investigator, 
*M. B. Hammonpn, Columbus. Columbus. 


*D, F. Gartanp, Dayton. 


*Dr. ANDREW R. Warner, Cleveland. *Mus. J, W. Weems, Siveenee 
Columbus. 
*O. B. CHapMAN, Dayton. 
*Tuomas J. DonneLLy, Columbus. *H. W. Kuun, Actuary, Columbus. 
R. E. Les, Akron. *GENEVIEVE Murray, Stenographer, 
*H. R. Mencert, Secretary, Colum- Columbus. 
bus. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Wur.1am Draper Lewis, Philadel- Joun M. Frynn, Ridgeway. 
phia. Wi1aMm Finn, Pittsburgh. 
Cuaries W. Sones, Williamsport. Dr. J. B. McAtuister, Harrisburg. 
James B. WeAveER, Latrobe. IsaDoRE STERN, Secretary, Philadel- 
Epwarp E. BremteMAN, Harrisburg. phia. 
Witu1aM T. Ramsey, Chester. 
WISCONSIN 
*W. A. ALpers, Chairman, Wausaw. Henry ORL, Jr., Milwaukee. 
*THEODORE BENFEY, Sheboygan. *J. P. Donnetty, Secretary, Mil- 
W. L. Smiru, Neillsville. waukee. 


The Pennsylvania commission was the only one not represented 
at the.conference.1_ Among other persons present were: 


Others Present 

Dr. G. E. Rossins, member medical advisory committee, Ohio commission, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Mrs. HeLen LA MALte, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. 

C. D. Bascocx, Insurance Economics Society, Detroit, Michigan. 

Tuomas D. Russet, Cleveland, Ohio. 

James C. Caste, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jesse C. GREEN, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Freperick L. Horrman, Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Gerorce E. Hooker, chairman, Illinois Commission on Public Pension Systems, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Joun B. Anprews, American Association for Labor Legislation, New York 
City. 

Dr. D. B. Lorwer, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


IRENE SYLvESTER, American Association for Labor Legislation, New York 
City. 


*The house committee authorized in New Hampshire appears not to have 
been appointed. 
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ARNOLD BILL, member advisory committee for labor, Ohio commission, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. : 


Royat MEEKER, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
ABA: 


Eire E. Watson, actuary, Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 
Joun J. GRANEy, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mayo Festerr, secretary, Civic League, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Howett Wricut, Hospital Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 


First Session 
Monpay Mornine, May 13, 1918 


Address of Welcome 


W. A. JuLian, chairman of the Ohio commission, called the 
meeting to order as representative of the body responsible for its 
convocation.” In welcoming the delegates he said in part that 
democracy was, broadly speaking, an attempt on the part of all of 
the peoples to reach an agreement as to what was right and what 
was wrong—what action should be restrained and what encouraged. 


* The call for the second conference, issued by the Ohio commission under 
date of April 30, 1918, reads: 


“At the Philadelphia conference of health insurance commissions, in 
December, 1917, on problems and methods, it was informally arranged that 
a second conference be held in May. On March 19, this commission wrote 
to the American Association for Labor Legislation, which had assisted in 
arranging the first conference, to inquire what steps had been taken to hold 
such a conference this spring, and suggesting that communications be directed 
to the different commissions. Under date of April 22 we were informed by 
the secretary that correspondence with the commissions indicated great 
interest in the proposed meeting, and it was recommended that Cleveland, 
Ohio, be selected as the most satisfactory meeting place, and that the Ohio 
commission invite the other commissions to attend. This our commission 
unanimously voted to do at a meeting held April 25th. 

“The Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Commission, therefore, takes 
great pleasure in extending a most cordial invitation to attend the Second 
National Conference of Social Insurance Commissioners to be held Monday 
and Tuesday, May 13th and 14th, at the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“ All arrangements for the meeting will be made by the Ohio commission, 
and it is hoped that in sending an early response you will indicate the number 
of representatives who may be expected from your commission. We desire, 
especially, to include in the invitation the secretary, counsel, investigators, 
and other executive employees of the commissions. We believe that the con- 
ference will be most helpful if a strong representation is present from each 
state commission. eu") 

“Meetings are intended neither to oppose nor promote social insurance, 
but to exchange views on methods of investigation and cooperate in any 
way that may be deemed advisable.” 


ts 
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Its adherents comprised those who insisted that they who submit 
to authority should have a voice in the choice of their governments, 
in the choice of those who made the laws by which they were regu- 
lated, and in the choice of those who did the regulating. 

The mantle of democracy was cut in this country pretty loose and 
touched the people very seldom—it being thought that the less gov- 
erned we were the better; but we had grown until the confines of 
the garment were binding our joints and rasping our nerves. The 
tool had become a machine, the shop a factory; and it would be 
necessary to remake our robe to a certain extent. Some believed 
that the seams should be loosened and our limbs allowed to run 
loose. Others believed that it was still possible to confine the body 
politic under a robe known as “ Social Democracy,” believing that 
loose-cut seams were dangerous and that humanity could progress 
more along a well marked line than by wandering over the face of 
the earth; and to that end we come in contact with proposals for 
social measures of various kinds. 

Various measures for the benefactory management of humanity 
were proposed, continued Mr. Julian, and their execution would 
interfere somewhat with the old view we entertained of liberty. 
It was true that this liberty contained a good deal of license, and 
the fear of many thinkers was that the demand for license and 
freedom might throttle liberty and stop progress. Our states, 
however, were taking steps that were constructive and not repressive. 
With these movements public sentiment was satisfied. It was 
through bodies such as the commissions represented in the con- 
ference that the movement for workmen’s compensation and better 
factory and school sanitation came into being, but progress had no 
definite and fixed goal. ‘“‘ New occasions teach new duties ” was 
as true now as when first uttered. 

Among the new measures which the public must take up and 
handle were health insurance, sickness prevention, and old age pen- 
sions. All had been thought advisable by many, and to that end 
the legislatures of many states had established commissions to study 
them. 

In the speaker’s opinion it was necessary, besides framing an 
equitable bill, to educate the public to a realization that by com- 
munity work the greatest good to the greatest number could be 
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performed. - Upon this question would arise much discussion and 
a liability to differences of opinion. Many free peoples abhorred 
state regulation. Many of them had immigrated into this country 
to escape that very thing, and now we must convince them that it 
was a part of wisdom to accept limited regulation ; that if a member 
of their family were unfortunate enough to pick up a tubercular 
germ such a person must at once be sent to a public hospital, so as 
not to menace the other members of his family and the community 
in general; that a constant and well supported plan of education 
would be absolutely essential in the success of any plan proposed. 
That sickness prevention was possible, every intelligent mind would 
concede. That health insurance was believed by a growing body of 
enlightened public opinion to be advisable, and that it ought to be 
incorporated in our laws, was a proposition which no one of sound 
judgment now watching developments would deny. Prevention of 
industrial loss on account of sickness was an important item; but 
quite as important—and much more inspiring—would be the general 
advancement of the species, the heightening of the total sum of 
happiness and contentment, for the old proverb “ A sound mind in 
a sound body” still prevailed. The growth of insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, and delinquency, had been so marked in the last few 
years that thinking people must begin to take measures to stop this 
tendency. Prevailing ignorance and carelessness must be cured, 
and the state must cure it; but this must be carefully explained 
and the people must understand, for state regulation of private 
affairs was repugnant to most of us. 

As to old age pensions, rich and poor alike were interested in this 
humanitarian measure. The fear of poverty and distress in our 
old age haunted us from youth through manhood to the grave. How 
much of insanity, partial and otherwise, was traceable to this cause 
it was impossible to estimate. The miser who hoarded and made 
the lives of his family miserable was tainted with insanity. All of 
this distress and strain could be relieved by an equitable arrange- 
ment that drove the wolf from the door when we were too old 
to defend ourselves. 

The employers of the state were being convinced by events, it 
seemed, that it was good business and wisdom to pay into a fund 
a large sum of money to cover health insurance and sickness pre- 
vention ; and the thing that would convince all of them that this was 
good business and wisdom would be the unselfishness with which 
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it was presented and the unselfishness of the people who were going 
to administer it. If the people were once convinced that there were 
no cards up any one’s sleeve, that there really was a broad humani- 
tarianism in view, the task would be easier. 

We had in the experience of our draft boards evidence of the 
need of a better and more thoroughgoing health supervision. The 
industrial situation demanded a strong people. To create it was a 
slow and tedious process. The men and women present were 
pioneers in America in a great project—greater than they knew. 
The seeds here-sown would ripen into rich fruit of healthy, vigorous 
generations, after we were gone. To this great task they might 
bend their efforts with the knowledge that this meeting might have 
a greater historical significance, even in the tumult and clash of war, 
than might now be realized. 

Mr. Julian was elected permanent chairman, and H. R. Mengert, 
secretary of the Ohio commission, was elected secretary. The chair- 
man called for reports of progress. 


Reports of Progress 


W. A. Arsers, of the Wisconsin commission, reported that his’, 
commission was appointed a little less than a year ago.. Two 
members were selected by the senate, and three from the assembly. 
The commission organized in September and held a meeting in 
Milwaukee, at which there was a general discussion. Some informa- 
tion was secured in this way, but it was realized that that would not 
be the right way to go about the matter. The commissioners found — 
that all they were getting was speeches, not the real things that 
they ought to take into consideration. They had attended the first 
national conference at Philadelphia, and since then they had held 
several meetings. Their plan had been simply to call in the people 
who were interested in labor and to get all the information possible 
from them, also from manufacturers, physicians, and others. The 
various state departments had been requested to get out statistics 
for the commission. It expected to get some good statistics from 
the insurance department, not only of what was being done by pri- 
vate concerns which reported to the state, but also from all those who 
did not report. To the latter the insurance commissioner was send- 
ing out a questionaire. Information was expected from the banking - 
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department, also, on the number and size of deposits. The Wis- 
consin Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association was gathering 
data about the number of workmen employed in the factories in the 
state, and the labor organizations expected to furnish some statistics 
after their annual convention in July. Individuals and the chairmen 
and secretaries of different organizations in a number of towns were 
also interviewed. 


KATHARINE C. Fetton of the California commission thought 
that all the members of the conference had probably received copies 
of the first formal California report. An amendment to the consti- 
tution was thought necessary, in order to make compulsory health 
insurance possible in that state. This amendment was approved by 
the necessary two-thirds of the legislature and was to be submitted 
to the people at the November election for their ratification. Since 

the ratification by the legislature, the commission had been reap- 
. pointed, and directed to formulate a bill to be presented to the next 
legislature in*case the amendment was passed. Three advisory 
members—Chester H. Rowell the leading progressive of the state, 
Daniel C. Murphy president of the California Federation of Labor, 
and Ansley K. Salz.a well-known employer, were made permanent 
members of the commission. During the last year the body had 
been conducting a campaign in the interest of the amendment and 
was quietly working to formulate a bill. It had held numerous 
meetings with representatives of labot, employers, and leading 
physicians of San Francisco and Los Angeles. The constitutional 
amendment had been endorsed by the California Building Trades 
Council and by the California Federation of Labor, and while it had 
not received the official approval of the state medical association, 
it was warmly supported by many of the leading physicians. The 
commission, in conference with some of these physicians, had framed 
a tentative plan of medical organization, based upon a per capita 
rather than a fee schedule of payment, and the employment, on 
salary, of specialists for part time service. The physicians, while 
preferring the service basis of payment, as far as the profession 
itself was concerned, realized the necessity for the per capita basis 
in the interest of economy and predetermination of the cost of 
medical services. So far, the opposition to health insurance in 
California had come from two sources—the Christian Scientists, 
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and the commercial insurance companies, which were excluded from 
participating as carriers in the bill which the commission was 
drafting. 


Rosert A. Wrnstow, secretary of the Connecticut commission, 
stated that the legislators, evidently, had some confidence in the 
commission’s ability, for they gave it not only health insurance to 
investigate, but everything from the amelioration of all human ills 
down to agriculture and reforestation. Two of the original 
appointees resigned, so that the commission did not organize until 
about the first of March. No hearings had yet been held. It looked 
as though the most of the commission’s time would be devoted to 
health insurance. 


H. A. Mitts, of the University of Chicago and secretary of the 
Illinois commission, said that his commission, of nine members, 
was the newest of all. It was charged with the investigation of 
health insurance only. The first thing he had done was to investi- 
gate what material was already available and who could make 
investigations for the commission without expense, and they had 
been very successful in getting the promise of material in that way. 
The state health department would do all the work that was wanted 
on vital statistics, and was also making a number of community 
surveys. The insurance commissioner would get details from the 
insurance companies. The labor commissioner had certain data 
on occupational diseases, and other matters which would be available 
for the commission’s use. The tuberculosis association was making 
a complete survey of the facilities for the care of tuberculars in the 
state, and the conditions and surroundings of those who were turned 
away from the army camps because of tuberculosis. The state had 
medical inspection of school children, and there was a great deal of 
information there that could be appropriated. The state board of 
public welfare was making an investigation of out-door relief in all 
counties, from which information as to amounts spent for medicines 
and other necessaries could be gotten. The charity organizations 
in Chicago and outside would tabulate other material for the com- 
mission. Besides these general surveys, the commission was plan- 
ning intensive investigation of specific institutions. It had also taken 
1,000 charity cases and was making investigations of families, mak- 
ing use of a schedule, which would show how those families would 
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fit into an insurance system if there was one. It was doing the same 
thing in connection with dispensaries. 


M. B. Hammonp, of Ohio State University and a member of the 
Ohio commission, reported that when the commission was appointed 
last August the members were scattered in various parts of the coun- 
try, and were somewhat slow in getting to work. There were very 
few meetings before the holidays. Since then it had John A. Lapp 
as chief investigator. The work had proceeded, the commission 
holding semi-monthly meetings. There were three or four employees 
working under the chief investigator’s direction. There was a series 
of advisory committees from which the commission expected work 
and assistance when it had something worth while to present to them 
for discussion, namely, one from the Ohio Medical Association, one 
from the employers’ association, one from the federation of labor, 
and one from the state conference of charities and correction. It 
had also planned for cooperation with the leading associated chari- 
ties in the various cities, and had made arrangements to supervise a 
survey and to provide for its tabulation. The commission’s actuarial 
counsel was making an investigation of establishment funds to 
determine the probable cost of health insurance. Professor O’Grady, 
of the Catholic University of Washington, was working on the sub- 
ject of old age pensions or insurance. The body had before it at 
various times experts on various aspects of the situation who had 
presented their views. Dr. Royal Meeker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, was the last one who appeared, two weeks 
ago, and it expected to continue those reports and conferences 
through the summer. Probably not until autumn would the com- 
mission undertake to have hearings, and it would try to have the 
hearings of such character that they would bear directly on the 
results of the work. 


CHAIRMAN JULIAN appointed Professor Millis of Illinois, John 
A. Lapp of Ohio, and Robert A. Winslow of Connecticut a com- 
mittee on program. 


GrorcE E. Hooker, chairman of the Illinois Commission on 
Public Pension Systems, told of the difficulties of drafting a pension 
plan which would provide sound protection for Illinois’ 75,000 state 
and local public employees, approximately 55,000 of whom were 
already members of more or less insolvent funds established under 
fifteen different laws. 


i Second Session 


Monpay AFTERNOON, May 13, 1918 


CHAIRMAN W. A. JULIAN opened the second session by intro~ 
ducing John A. Lapp as chairman of the program committee, who 
reported the arrangements for the afternoon. He also gave the fol- 
lowing outline of points to be covered during the conference: 

1. What do we know, and what do we need to know further about the 
probable cost of health insurance, both of cash benefits and medical bene- 
fits? What further surveys are needed to determine the extent of loss to 
wage earners by sickness? 

2. What do we know and what do we need to know further about the 
prevention of sickness and about health insurance as a preventive measure? 

3. What do we know and what do we need to know further about the 


causes and prevention of poverty and destitution and the relation of health 
insurance thereto? 

4. What do we know and what do we need to know further about the 
organization of the medical profession, nurses, hospitals, dispensaries, dent- 
ists, optometrists, midwives, under a scheme of health insurance? 

5. What do we know and what do we need to know further about in- 
dustrial diseases and industrial hygiene? 


Scope and Methods of Investigations 


Mr. Lapp, this program having been accepted, read a paper on 
scope and methods of investigations. Legislative investigations of 
various matters, he said, had been very common in many states in 
recent years. Legislative practice had approved the idea of com- 
mitting important matters to special study by commissions created 
for the purpose. This seemed like a logical method of legislation. 
Important subjects could not be fully analyzed and perfected in 
laws by a legislature busy with a thousand things. It rarely hap- 
pened that sufficient facts were at hand upon which to base sound 
legislation in the rush of a legislative session. 

The primary purpose of legislative commissions was to supply 
the basic facts upon which legislation might be built. This implied - 
that the commissions would determine the need and then search the 
experience of the world; find out where laws of a similar character 
had been working; learn how they had worked; find out the causes 
of failure—if there had been failure; and try to determine how 
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new laws might be perfected in the light of all the experience, 
facts, and principles upon which the legislation was based. 


STEPS OF INVESTIGATION 


When a commission was charged with an investigation it had 
several very distinct and definite steps to take: 


1. It must examine the needs for such legislation in the state 
for which it was investigating. The first step for a commission was 
logically to determine whether or not there was a condition demand- 
ing legislative action. If the commission found there was not such 
a condition, then it should proceed no further, for it was unwise 
to attempt to cure non-existent ills by placing unnecessary laws upon 
the statute books. If the commission found that conditions did 
demand some correction, then it should measure and consider what 
the actual conditions were. The very fact that a commission was 
created to study a subject presupposed that enough information 
was at hand to show that conditions demanded, or at least war- 
ranted, action for the public welfare. It was hardly conceivable 
that the legislature would create a commission to study a subject, 
and provide any considerable appropriation therefor, unless there 
were conditions so evident as to warrant the expenditure and unless 
the problem was so difficult as to require the services of a special 
commission. It must be assumed then that in every case of a 
legislative investigating commission the evidence would warrant the 
conclusion that a definite need was presented. 


2. It must examine the existing laws or agencies which 
attempted to meet those needs. Having measured and considered 
the existing need for legislation or action of some kind, the com- 
mission’s next step was logically to determine what existing laws or 
agencies there already were to meet the needs and how well they 
were meeting them. It must go further and see whether the exist- 
ing laws and agencies might not be so corrected, revised, or enlarged 
as to meet the needs. If this were done, and it appeared that pres- 
ent laws and agencies could not be made adequate, then the next 
step logically followed: 

3. It must find out what laws had been enacted in other states 
of this country or in other countries to meet similar needs. Remem- 
bering that “ There is nothing new under the sun,” the commission 
would try to determine what other states and other countries had 
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done to meet similar conditions, for it was certain that no subjects 
were proposed in modern legislation which had not somewhere re- 
ceived legislative attention. Legislative investigators stated that 
they scarcely ever had a proposal without some precedent. Andrew 
Carnegie once said that his company had lost many millions of 
dollars by undertaking things without first knowing the whole ex- 
perience of the industry on that subject throughout the world. It 
was safe to say that the people of the states had spent billions in 
unwise experiments which could easily have been prevented by atten- 
tion to established facts. 


4. It must gather all the information, data, and opinions which 
had been expressed regarding the subject by administrators and 
publicists and must take account of the proposals of legislation which 
might have been made in the different states or countries. Along 
with a study of legislative experience would go the collection of 
information, data, and opinions expressed by publicists and admini- 
strators, so that the actual operation of laws and their administra- 
tion might be fully and carefully weighed. It was unnecessary to 
say that the mere presence of laws upon the statute books did not 
indicate that they were accomplishing what they were designed to 
accomplish. Nothing but a study of administrative experience 
under such laws would warrant final conclusions. 


5. It must determine how any proposed plan would fit the 
local conditions and machinery of administration. A study of 
administrative experience was essential also in determining how 
any proposed plan would fit the local conditions and the machinery 
of administration in the state where it was proposed to put it in 
force. Detailed studies were extremely important. The very last 
point of administration must be determined or else the structure, 


otherwise admirable, might not stand the test on account of defects 
in detail. 


6. It must determine the cost and its distribution and the 
sources of revenue to meet it. If legislation were proposed and 
costs involved, it was very important that the extent of costs and 
the sources from which the money was to come should be deter- 
mined. While, in general, the question of costs must be considered 
(because it was a practical problem), yet when the evidence showed 
that a thing must be done to meet an established social need, the 
question of costs must to a certain degree be shoved into the back- 
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ground, because society must do the thing for which it was 
responsible regardless of cost. 


7. If it were decided that legislation was desirable, and that 
the commission would report in favor of legislation, the details of 
the proposal should be worked out in the form of legislative bills 
for presentation to the legislature for public discussion. Com- 
missions naturally desired to see their work result in some action. 
Non-action condemned the fruits of their investigations. If, after 
studying a subject for two years, it was the plain and clear con- 
clusion of a commission that conditions cried out for action, and 
the legislature should then fail to enact laws to meet those con- 
ditions, the commission must consider that its conclusions had not 
been as well-founded as they supposed, or else that they had not 
been able to express them convincingly enough to secure action. 
Probably one of the greatest sources of weakness and failure in 
the work of legislative commissions was that proposals were not 
worked out in final details in the form of legislative bills. The 
framing of the bill to carry out exhaustive and detailed recom- 
mendations was the most difficult of all the processes, and failure 
to prepare the bill left a burden upon the legislature which it was 
unlikely to perform as thoroughly as if the definite bill were laid 
before it for. consideration. 


APPLICATION TO HEALTH INSURANCE 


Applying the foregoing principles to the problem of health 
insurance, continued Mr. Lapp, the following outline might be 
drawn up for the work of the commission: 

1. The first question to consider was the extent of sickness. 
The need for health insurance must necessarily arise out of the 
burden sickness entailed. The Ohio commission was specifically 
charged to investigate the extent of sickness and methods of pre- 
vention, but if it were not so charged it would nevertheless be its 
plain duty to measure the extent of sickness as a basis for proposals 
in health insurance. 

The facts which were essential must include the extent and 
causes of sickness and the economic losses resulting from it. We 
needed to know what part of the population was sick in order to 
measure the entire social cost. We needed to know what propor- 
tion of the working population was sick in order to measure the 
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economic loss to workers and therefore to the public. We needed 
to know the sources of illness in order to arrive at some conclusion 
as to who was responsible for its occurrence—the individual, the 
employer, or the public—and to arrive at this conclusion the main 
carriers of disease must be analyzed and charted. 

Other facts which must be known were: Death rates by various 
causes and by various communities; death rates by age groups; 
specific study of such community diseases as consumption, typhoid, 
and smallpox; and statistics of work time lost through illness or 
disablement. 

2. After having analyzed the above facts, the next step was to 
determine to what extent the needs disclosed were being met by 
the existing laws and existing institutions ; namely, how far sickness 
was being prevented by the existing health and other machinery, 
and how far the losses incurred by disablement were being taken 
care of by benefit funds, mutual insurance, or other insurance 
carriers. The result which we needed to determine was to what 
extent the existing burden of illness was being distributed among 
groups of people so as to lighten the unusual burden which might 
fall to the individual. 

Analysis of the present health measures included an examina- 
tion of the sanitary laws and health administration of the state, 
cities, counties, and townships to determine how far the necessary 
power was already granted and adequate administration provided 
to prevent sickness, as far as it might be preventable. Maternity 
care, health supervision in schools and in factories, and industrial 
hygiene were some important phases of the inquiry. 

, the extent to which insurance was already provided involved 
an examination of the carriers which were in existence, the extent 
and adequacy of benefits which they gave, and the provisions which 
they made for the prevention of illness. The main carriers found 
in all the states were: 


a. Trade union sick benefit funds (either local or national) ; 

b. Establishment funds, either conducted mutually by the employees, 
or provided by the employer, or by the two jointly; 

c. Fraternal orders which maintain local, state, or national sick 
benefit funds; 

d. Commercial health and accident insurance companies; 

e. Industrial insurance companies which provide for small death 
benefits. 
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3. When the data outlined under 1 and 2 had been gathered, 
the commission was in a position to know the actual conditions 
which existed with reference to sickness, its prevention, and its 
economic cost. It knew also what provisions had been made to 
meet these conditions under the existing institutions and was in a 
position to determine whether or not further steps were necessary 
by public action adequately to provide for the conditions that had 
been disclosed. But only when the foregoing was completed was 
the next step necessary, namely, the gathering of facts relating to 
legislation in other states and in other countries. If it were dis- 
closed that a great amount of preventable sickness occurred; that 
the machinery for its prevention was inadequate; that employees 
and employers suffered severe losses from sickness; that the cost 
of sickness drove its unfortunate victims to the extremes of pov- 
erty; and that present agencies could not be expected adequately 
to provide against it, then it would be in order to learn how other 
states and other countries, faced with similar conditions, had solved, 
or tried to solve the problem. 

Perhaps not very many people arrived at their conclusions in 
this logical way, for it often happened that an individual knowing 
of a piece of legislation somewhere that seemed to be solving a 
great social need immediately proposed the same law for his own 
state. It would be far better for legislation if we began the other 
way, and when we had discovered a need for a piece of legisla- 
tion, set forth to find out how other people had solved that ques- 
tion. Perhaps, however, we needed the stimulation of example to 
excite us to understand our own needs. 

The search for legislative proposals on health insurance was 
carried on necessarily outside of our own country, for there was 
at this time no provision in any American state for social health 
insurance. For actual experience we must turn to England and the 
Continent, where we would find that practically every country had 
for a number of years been providing a complete system of sick- 
ness insurance. We had, however, a vast amount of experience 
in this country in the form of benefit funds, establishment funds, 
mutual and fraternal societies, etc., and of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, which in their essential form involved the same prin- 
ciples as were involved in sickness insurance. For example, in 
Ohio there was the very efficient state system of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance conducted by the industrial commission. 
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4. The search for experience and precedent would necessarily 
carry the commissions beyond the existing forms of statutes and 
would require that they examine the reports of administrators ; dis- 
cussions of legislation; proposals for amendments or new laws on 
the same subject; recommendations of responsible officials; and 
proposals, legislative and otherwise, which had been made in the 
different states of this country for legislative action. Especially 
important was the consideration of the way in which medical bene- 
fits were organized, because the doctor and the hospital were pivots 
of the whole machinery. 


We should in this connection not overlook the tremendous 
importance of the publications of students and publicists who had 
been analyzing, weighing, and considering the question for years. 
Besides European experience, we had in this country the reports 
of at least four state commissions; the reports of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor of New York; bills introduced in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and other states; writings of advocates 
of social insurance, chief among which were Rubinow’s splendid 
contributions, the works of Dawson and Dr. Lambert, the publica- 
tions of the American Medical Association and the Association for 
Labor Legislation, and the individual contributors; and the reports 
of the United States Public Health Service. In opposition there 
appeared the writings of Frederick L. Hoffman and other investi- 
gators and the reports of the National Civic Federation, the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, the Insurance Economics Association, 
and various insurance publications. 


5. There was, in making investigations, a danger more often 
exaggerated than real, that the investigators would not keep in 
mind at all times the actual conditions of the state for which they 
were legislating and would fail to make the information which they 
gathered fit the local problem. There: were statements of joke 
legislation which attempted to transplant English, German, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York institutions to a state where conditions 
were different, but this was in most cases only imaginary. After 
all, conditions were not radically different. No commission com- 
posed of practical men would be likely to overlook the actual con- 
ditions in their own state. In this respect, a commission had the 
advantage over an enthusiastic individual investigator who might be 
led astray by his enthusiasm and lose his practical contacts with 
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conditions as they were. Every consideration should, of course, be 
given to the fitting of the proposals which were made to the local 
conditions and administrative machinery to which the state was 
accustomed. 

6. Naturally, the subject of health insurance involved at the 
outset the question of cost. Every one was concerned to know 
what it would cost him if a system of social insurance were set up 
which would adequately compensate people during sickness dis- 
ability. So strong was the insistence to know the cost that health 
insurance commissions needed to give careful and searching exam- 
ination to available data so as to be able to estimate with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy the amount which the average employer, 
employee, and the public would have to pay. Right at the outset, 
however, insurance commissions should establish the fact that 
health insurance was merely a method of distributing the costs 
which already exist, and that the total amount of money paid out 
under the most liberal plan proposed would provide only part of 
the total cost of existing sickness. The cost was borne at present 
unevenly by those who were least able to bear it. In a given body 
of 10,000 people, a part would be sick each year. Some would be 
sick for a brief time and not disturb seriously their earning capacity, 
and to them the cost would be slight. Others would be sick for 
many weeks, involving serious financial losses and expenditures 
which they might never be able to pay. In the course of a lifetime, 
perhaps, the larger part of a group would suffer large losses, but 
the point was that a loss was there, and the insurance plan was 
merely the method of distributing it over the whole group through- 
out a lifetime. 

Upon the question of cost, however, much work must be done 
by each commission. It was not difficult to determine within 
reasonable limits of accuracy, because existing data indicated fairly 
definitely for any large group of workmen how many days were 
lost through disabling sickness. Experience of fraternal orders, 
establishment funds, trade unions, and mutual insurance companies 
provided a very fair basis of estimate. The commissions could not 
from the very nature of things give in advance the actual rates 
which must be charged this industry or that industry to provide for 
its part in sickness insurance. In other words, it was not necessary 
prior to the enactment of laws to make the final actuarial rates for 
all types of industry any more than it was necessary in the case 
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of workmen’s compensation. However, the data at hand enabled 
the commissions to come to a much more accurate estimate of the 
cost of sickness insurance than was ever available for workmen’s 
compensation acts before they went into effect. Each commission 
would, moreover, add to the data which already existed through 
its own study, and all together should see to it that all existing 
material was tabulated. The splendid work of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the United States Public Health 
Service were a timely contribution to this subject. 

7. If the state provided adequate machinery for the drafting 
of legislative bills, a commission could content itself with formu- 
lating a report and submitting it to the governor or to the legisla- 
ture. Such provision was not made in most of the states, and if 
a commission desired to see its work fully complete it must draft 
the bills which were to be presented to the legislature, in order that 
the knowledge which the commission itself acquired should be 
translated into final form in the legislative bills. : 

A health insurance bill needed careful draftsmanship to keep it 
within constitutional limits and to enable the system established 
under it to accomplish the ends proposed. The difficulties at present 
with reference to health insurance were greater than with most 
subjects because there were no American laws on the subject. 
There were no models, therefore, and no judicial interpretations of 
statutes. All of the legal principles must be brought over from 
other fields and carefully weighed to make them applicable to health 
insurance. 

Moreover, as had been repeatedly pointed out, the details of the 
bill were extremely important. The whole must be worked out 
together by people thoroughly acquainted with the objects sought 
and with the existing situation. In some states, as in California, 
the first step might have to be the drafting of constitutional amend- 
ments to make it possible to enact such a law. In Ohio the right 
to pass health insurance acts was apparently clear. While a com- 
mission might not desire to influence the legislature, it should still, 
as part of its report, file drafts of the necessary bills to carry its 
proposals into effect. 


MeEtHOops oF WorkK 


The commission, Mr. Lapp believed, should first of all recognize 
the economy of avoiding duplication of its work with that of other 
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agencies. ‘There was no excuse for doing anything which had 
already been done by competent authorities. The commission 
should find out what had been done upon the subject and begin 
where the others had left off to supply the deficiencies which ap- 
peared to exist. This did not mean, of course, that they were to 
accept blindly any conclusions at which investigators or other com- 
missions had arrived, but rather that they should accept basic data 
and basic facts which had been collected and prepared by reliable 
authorities. 

It would not be proper for any commission to accept opinions or 
biased investigations of friends or opponents, except for what they 
were worth; but when, for instance, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
presented data relating to several hundred establishment funds it 
was wholly unnecessary for separate commissions to cover that same 
ground. There was, moreover, opportunity for cooperation among 
the different commissions in doing specific pieces of work such as 
the study of cost data, reports on industrial hygiene, and study of 
draft statistics. 

The commissions were, as a rule, composed of non-salaried ap- 
pointees who could not devote all their time to the work. They 
must depend upon a staff of investigators and assistants to do the 
actual work and bring to them the fruits of their investigations. 
The commissions, however, must be fully enough acquainted with 
all of the work which the investigators were doing to enable them 
to weigh carefully and appreciate at their full worth the data which 
were collected. 

It was necessary for commissioners to work in the closest co- 
operation with those who were doing the investigating; to know at 
all times what subjects were under inquiry ; what facts were found; 
and what new directions of inquiry seemed desirable. Frequent 
meeting of the commissioners was therefore an essential thing. 
The Ohio commission met every two weeks and remained in session 
a full day receiving reports of its assistants and discussing the points 
involved. Each member was familiar with the lines of inquiry and 
with the work of the investigators. 

Probably the most difficult problem of method which a commis- 
sion had to solve was that of getting the public, and especially the 
public which might have information to give, interested in the work 
of the commission. Men were busy with their daily affairs and paid 
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but little attention to public matters. Unless special effort were 
made to get men to think on the subjects which the commission had 
to consider, there would be very little information produced for its 
benefit by the people of the state. Unfortunately, full discussion 
did not come until the bills were well advanced in the legislature, 
when it was too late to get the good which might come from a 
similar discussion while the report of the commission and the bills 
were being formulated. é 

The Ohio commission believed that a method could be perfected 
by which all persons in a position to give valuable information 
might be enabled to do so in a logical, systematic, and thorough 
manner, and it purposed to try that method out. The method con- 
sisted simply in laying all the cards of the commission on the table, 
face up; telling the public frankly what the problems were upon 
which the commission was trying to arrive at conclusions; offering 
specific questions upon which it desired information, and presenting 
alternative propositions for discussion. At an early date the com- 
mission would present a brief explanation of the subjects which it 
was considering and the facts which the citizens needed to know as 
a preliminary in studying the subjects.1 
_ In the case of health insurance, this statement would describe 
what health insurance was and what agencies were now engaged in 
providing it. It would describe briefly the plans of health insurance 
in foreign countries, and the proposals heretofore made in this 
country. It would set forth some preliminary statements of pro- 
posed plans and give alternative propositions which might be con- 
sidered as solutions of the problems before it. It would present to 
the people questions to which it sought an answer, and would invite 
them to come before the commission and discuss these specific 
questions. 

This statement, which would be brief, covering all of the subjects 
before the Ohio commission, would be published in large quantities 
and copies sent to all groups of people supposed to have direct 
interest. Among such groups were labor unions, employers’ asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, medical societies, and civic clubs. 
Public officials and individual citizens would also receive copies. 

With each copy would go a letter asking that the document re- 
ceive the consideration of a special committee of the organization 


*See Tentative Outline of Preliminary Statement, p. 157. 
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or the individual opinions of the members and that the commission 
desired to hear from all persons and all groups upon the questions 
presented. It was hoped that by this method, when it came to public 
hearings, the discussions might center around the matters which the 
commission wished to know rather than around futile and irrelevant 
matters. 

Finally, there was the matter of public hearings. By the method 
previously described it was hoped that the legislative hearings might 
be made efficient. Many of such hearings were not efficient for the 
reason that witnesses came unprepared to discuss the specific things 
which the commission wished to know. It was a common observa- 
tion that much of the material presented in public hearings was a 
mere repetition of what scarcely needed mention in the first in- 
stance. Tons and tons of paper, and years and years of time, were 
spent on irrelevant things. While every one must be given a chance 
to be heard, the commission at least should be in a position to pro- 
tect its own time. It would be far better to receive the considered 
testimony of a representative of groups than to receive the scat- 
tered, uncorrelated testimony of individual members. By means of 
the preliminary statement, it was expected interested groups would 
present their arguments on definite propositions upon which the 
commission expected to report. 

The widest and fullest discussion should be invited because in 
these times legislation must fit very accurately to the economic and 
social needs, or else it would not be passed, it would be vetoed by 
referendum, or it would be repealed. That legislation was soundest 
which most carefully weighed the needs, gave the fullest chance for 
public expression on its merits, and was prepared with the most 
accurate farsightedness. 


Mr. Lapp also presented in connection with his paper the fol- 
lowing two outlines: 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 
OF HEALTH AND OLD AGE INSURANCE IN OHIO 


HEALTH CONDITIONS 
1. Detailed study of the health and mortality statistics of Ohio to de- 
termine the exact conditions. This will involve a study of separate diseases 
and their prevalence; occupational mortality; city and country health condi- 
tions; nationality and disease for selected groups; occupational disease re- 
ports; infant mortality, etc. 
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2. Economic loss by sickness and preventable deaths. 
(1) Loss to individual workers. 
(2) Loss to employers. 
(3) Loss to the public. 

This will involve a careful estimate based upon the best evidence that can 
be gathered from all of the investigations that have been made in this 
country and abroad; also a study of the actual cost to individuals and the 
public for care. 


3. Who is to blame for sickness? 
(1) The public’s share. 
(2) The employer’s share. 
(3) The individual’s share. 

In this study it should be made clear what proportion of preventable sick- 
ness and death is to be charged against the various factors. For instance, 
typhoid fever in a city is usually chargeable to the city rather than to the 
individual. 

4. Who bears the burden of sickness? The extent to which insurance is 
now provided to distribute the burden. This investigation should determine 
the part played by employers, employees, fraternals, private insurance com- 
panies and public institutions. 

5. Who should bear the burden? Conclusions to be drawn from the 
previous studies as to the part to be borne by the three factors—public, em- 
ployers and employees. 

6. Sickness and destitution. What part of destitution is caused by sick- 
ness and what is the extent of sickness caused by destitution? In this study 
cooperation of the charity organization societies and many philanthropic 
societies can be enlisted, besides that of the public officials having to do with 
poor relief. 


7. If possible the records of the conscription boards should be analyzed 
to find out what is the matter with the large cross-section of our population 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty. 

8. A study of the reports on occupational diseases and the efficiency Bt 
the law should be made. 

9. Special problems of industry to be studied: 

(1) Defective eyesight. 

(2) Ventilation. (New York report) 

(3) Posture at work. (American Posture League) 
(4) Factory sanitation laws and their enforcement. 
(5) Special occupational hazards. (Hayhurst’s report) 
(6) Health supervision in factories. 

10. Special problems of disease prevention. 

(1) Health supervision of schools, including dentistry and optom- 
etry. 

(2) Sanitary laws. 

(3) Dispensary facilities. 

(4) Hospital facilities. 
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(5) Special institutions for sick and defectives. 

(6) Physical education. 

(7) Medical education. 

(8) Means of popularizing practical education in hygiene. 
(9) Infectious and contagious disease prevention. 

(10) The public health organization of Ohio. 


SickNEss INSURANCE 
1. Different types. 
(1) Voluntary. 
(2) Subsidized. 
(3) Universal. 


2. Amount and kind of aid. 
(1) Money aid. 
(2) Medical aid. 
(3) Family assistance. 


3. Methods of organizing medical care. 

4. Administrative provisions. A detailed study of all plans of organizing 
the system. 

5. Disability insurance. 

6. Problem of malingering. 

7. Detailed study of industrial insurance and similar forms of relief. 


Oxp Acre INSURANCE OR PENSIONS 


1. The problem of old age. 
2. Amount of old age dependency. 
(1) Public institutions and almshouses. 
(2) Private old folks’ homes. 
(3) Other organized relief. 
3. Estimated amount of old age dependency not aided in an organized 
way. 
4. Pensions vs. insurance. 
5. Different types. 
(1) Voluntary. 
(2) Subsidized. 
(3) Compulsory contributing. 
(4) Straight pensions. 
(5) Massachusetts savings bank insurance. 
6. Existing pensions in Ohio. 
(1) Employers’ funds. 
(2) Employees’ funds. 
(3) Soldiers. 
(4) Mothers. 
(5) Blind. 
(6) Teachers. 
(7) Police. 
(8) Firemen, 
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SpectaL Stupies oF PLANS, ETC. 


1. Study of the operation of the workmen’s compensation system in 
Ohio; also of special features of other compensation systems. 

2. Distribution of excess cost of accidents (the merit system) with a 
view to like distribution of sickness burden in industry. 

3. Study of plans for distributing excess cost of sickness upon delin- 
quent cities and counties (the merit plan applied to local governments). 

4. Study of typical systems of insurance against sickness, old age, inva- 
lidity, etc., in foreign countries. 

5. The relation of the problem to the conditions created by the war. 

6. The vocational education or re-education of the handicapped. 


SpEcIAL FEATURES 


1. Simple statement of the fundamental principles of insurance as a dis- 
tribution of burdens. 
2. Brief review of history of social insurance. 
(1) Foreign. 
(2) American. 
3. Study of ways and means in Ohio. A close analysis of ability to bear 
the burden of sickness and old age insurance. 


MetHops oF WorK 


1. Exhaustive investigation of the literature of the subject. Digest the 
arguments on each controverted point for the use of the members of the 
commission. bi 

2. Secure cooperation in special work of such of the following organiza- 
tions as will be in a position to help: 

(1) United States Health Service. 

(2) United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
(3) Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

(4) American Medical Association. 

(5) American Association for Labor Legislation. 
(6) State Health Department. 

(7) Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

(8) State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
(9) Industrial Commission. 

(10) American Posture League. 


3. Submit digests to members of the commission as rapidly as prepared. 

4. Give publicity to significant facts disclosed from time to time. 

5. Formulate preliminary statement of facts with tentative outline and 
alternative propositions to be submitted at public hearings. 

6. Submit such outlines to persons requested to come before the commis- 
sion so that they may be prepared to give us what we want to know. 

7. Draft tentative bills on the basis of the findings and hearings thereon. 

8. Present in the briefest possible form the report of the commission. 
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TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
1. Introduction. 
(1) Creation of the commission. 
(2) Purpose. 
(3) Scope of inquiry. 
(4) Importance of careful inquiry. 
2. Cost of sickness. 
(1) Mortality statistics; Ohio comparisons. 
(2) Communicable diseases; Ohio comparisons. 
(3) Infant mortality; Ohio comparisons. 
(4) Special diseases—tuberculosis, typhoid; Ohio comparisons. 
(5) Draft records and similar data. 


3. Who is to blame for sickness? 

(1) The individual. 

(2) The employer. 

(3) The public. 

(4) Questions and alternative propositions. 
4. Community action. 

(1) Prenatal care. 

(2) Maternity care. 

(3) Pre-school care. 

(4) Health supervision in schools. 

(5) Medical care in institutions. 

(6) Medical care in outdoor relief. 

(7) Health administration—state and local; description of present 

system; suggestions. 
(8) Questions and alternative propositions. 


5. Insurance. 
(1) Statistics of present amount and carriers. 


6. Health insurance. 
(1) Definition. 
(2) Forms. 
a. Compulsory or universal. 
b. Voluntary. 
c. Subsidized. 
(3) Types of carriers and present extent. 
(4) Government insurance. 
(5) Cost of health insurance. 
(6) Prevention of sickness. 
(7) Foreign systems. 
(8) Benefits. 
a. Cash. 
b. Medical. 
c. Dental. 
d. Hospital. 
e. Maternity. 
f. Burial. 
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(9) Questions upon which information is desired, and alternative 
propositions, 
7. Old age insurance. 
(1) Extent of old age. 
(2) Economic conditions, savings, home owning, poverty, wages, 
paupers, institutions. 
(3) Definitions; insurance vs. pensions. 
(4) Foreign systems. 
(5) Forms. 
a. Pensions. 
b. Compulsory insurance. 
c. Subsidized voluntary. 
d. Voluntary. 
(6) Cost. 
(7) Annuity tables. 
(8) Questions and alternative propositions. 


8. How shall health insurance be paid for? 
(1) Workers. 
(2) Employers. 
(3) State. 
(4) Localities. 
(5) Questions and alternative propositions. 


9. How shall old age insurance be paid for? 
(1) Contributory. 
(2) State. 
(3) Local. 
(4) Questions and alternative propositions. 


Distributing the Burden of Sickness 


Royat Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, was asked to take the floor, and stated that his interest in health 
insurance came from his desire to see not that the cookies, but that 
the bread and butter, was placed on the lower shelf where the people 
who needed bread and butter could get at it. Insurance was one of 
the necessaries of life, just as much as food and clothing and a roof 
over one’s head. In regard to health insurance, what he wished to 
call attention to, especially, was that the creation of a rational method 
of carrying it did not create the cost. Before workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were in existence the opposition to them was exactly the 
same as the opposition to-day to the enactment of any adequate 
means of taking care of the community burden of sickness. It was 
alleged by the casualty companies that nothing whatever was known 
about the industrial accident rate, that it would be fatal to jump 
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into legislation and propose any means of providing for the burden 
due to accidents, that it would take years and years of investiga- 
tion. All were familiar with that scheme for postponing action 
indefinitely. Then, compensation legislation came, and over night 
the casualty companies suddenly discovered that they knew all 
about the accident rate, and they planked down an awful list of 
occupational accident hazards, with the corresponding insurance 
rates that must be paid by those engaged in the businesses named. 

E. H. Downey, of the Insurance Department of the State of 
Pennsylvania, was probably the first statistician to show up the casu- 
alty companies, and their list of insurance rates by occupations and 
industries. Of course it was utterly absurd to suppose that the 
casualty companies, which knew nothing about accident rates by 
occupations, should suddenly, over night, become possessed with 
that knowledge. Authorities had been working at the revision of 
industrial accident rates ever since we began enacting workmen’s 
compensation legislation, and the work was still going on. Compen- 
sation laws, instead of creating the burden of accident cost, had 
actually lightened it, because they had called to both the employers’ 
and the employees’ attention that accidents cost money, and the 
employer had done something to cut down his accident rate. He 
had not done as much as he should, but he had done something, 
and the cost had been reduced to that extent. Furthermore, the 
cost of accidents that came in spite of all that had been done in the 
way of safety was more equitably distributed. It was not as equit- 
ably distributed as it should be, but it was much more equitably 
distributed than it had been before the days of compensation laws, 
when the burden was distinctly put, and with the sanction of social 
opinion was designedly put, upon the workers themselves. It did 
not create a cost when provision was made for the payment of com- 
pensation to the worker who lost his two arms in a rolling mill. If 
compensation was not provided, the burden fell, first, upon the indi- 
vidual and his immediate family; second, upon his relatives, other 
than his immediate family ; then upon the community ; and the alms- 
houses were filled with men maimed by industrial accidents. Unfor- 
tunately, they were to be found in the almshouses to-day, but to a 
lesser extent than before compensation laws were enacted. 

The investigating commissions, declared Dr. Meeker, should not 
allow anybody to frighten them by telling what enormous financial 
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burdens must be borne if provision was made for health insurance. 
The only way in which either workmen’s compensation or health 
insurance could increase the burden would be by its influencing in- 
dustry and the health of the community in such a way as actually 
to increase the accident rate and the illness rate. 

As to what was known about the prevalence and the cost of sick- 
ness, a great many statements had been made, as were made con- 
cerning accidents before the enactment of compensation legislation, 
about the enormous fund of ignorance that was in existence, and 
many people seemed to be devoting all their waking hours to in- 
creasing that fund of ignorance. 

The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics had made a very com- 
prehensive study of trade union, mutual, and establishment benefit 
funds. It found that although the benefits paid were grossly inade- 
quate a great deal was known about the rate of sickness. The 
bureau had data from two big mutual benefit funds that were 
founded long ago, so that there was a perfectly dependable ex- 
posure to go over. These were the Workmen’s Circle and the 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund, both with headquarters 
in New York. The material showed very accurately what the ill- 
ness rate had been by causes, by ages, and by occupations. When 
it was tabulated, it would be at the service of the commissions. 


Mr. Lapp wished to add that Dr. Meeker had already pre- 
pared about 160 pages of interesting material for the health insur- 
ance commissions, covering about 400,000 workmen in establish- 
ment funds and in nineteen national labor unions. 


Dr. MEEKer said that the amount that was being done by trade 
unions in carrying the sickness burden had been enormously exag- 
gerated. In the first place, the benefits paid, in many instances, 
would not pay for the medicines, let alone provide sustenance for 
a family. In the second place, no trade union benefit fund in exist- 
ence paid for medical and hospital service—the most expensive part 
of the whole thing was not provided for at all. He had expected to 
get a large amount of material from local unions, but had found that 
most of them did not do anything worth recording. 


Proressor HamMonp asked Dr. Meeker whether he had been 
able to compare the experience of the various funds which he men- 
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tioned with the British and German experience, to show if the 
rates were comparable. 


Dr. MEEKER replied that he had not, but he would see if such a 
comparison were possible. 


Miss FELTon inquired whether Dr. Meeker’s studies would give 
a more accurate basis for determining how many days’ sickness 
should be estimated as an average. 


Mr. Lapp answered that nine days had usually been set as an 
average. 


Miss FeLton pointed out that Dr. Rubinow made it much less— 
her memory was that it was six days. She wished to know if six 
was not too low. 


Mr. Lapp said that the figures he had studied would hardly 
warrant anything less than eight. 


Dr. MEEKER reminded the conference that sickness was more 
prevalent among women than among men, and the figures given 
referred to sickness among males, so that undoubtedly they ought 
to be increased to show the sickness rate for the whole population. 
As it was under workmen’s compensation, also, a man ought not to 
go back to work until he had submitted himself for medical treatment 
and was really fit to go back. Those who had encountered cases of 
men getting slight cuts on their thumbs while working in steel mills, 
going back on the job and being reported dead ten days afterwards 
from blood poisoning, would realize the importance of attention to 
small things. Fortunately, the safety men were giving more and 
more attention to proper medical and hospital treatment of accident 
cases. They were insisting upon the report of every accident regard- 
less of whether it caused loss of time or not, and it was only in that 
way that they were cutting out the serious complications through 
infection. Almost all of the supposed malingering was due to the 
fact that the working people were becoming educated to the fact that 
a smashed thumb needed medical and surgical attention, that a cut 
on the arm needed attention. It was not malingering for the most 
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part, it was simply educational and sensible treatment of things that 
were not small, although they might seem small. 


Dr. ANDREW B. WarNER, superintendent of Lakeside Hospital 
at Cleveland and a member of the Ohio commission, asked Dr. 
Meeker about the cost of medical care in accident and in sickness 
cases. 


Dr. MEEKER stated that as far as experience with accidents 
went, the medical care was more costly, and it was immensely more 
important than the mere doling out of compensation, which be- 
came more and more like almsgiving. An establishment fund that 
paid $5 or $6 a week money benefit was not doing anything like as 
much for the workman as a fund that took care of his medical, 
surgical and hospital needs. As to the administration of work- 
men’s compensation, as the commissions grew older, their meth- 
ods became more and more crystalized, and their proceedings were 
more and more falling under the influence of lawyers and doctors 
and of insurance companies. If they continued many years longer 
as they were now going, the compensation laws would be about ona 
par with the old employers’ liability laws. Many of the commissions 
were making a noble fight against exorbitant lawyers’ fees, against 
outrageous doctors’ fees, and against outrageous practices of the 
casualty insurance companies, but they were fighting an up-hill 
battle. Moreover, insurance rested upon the laws of great num- 
bers, and the bigger the numbers, the better, the smoother, the more 
equitable the insurance would be. Universal health insurance was 
the best health insurance that could be gotten. Insurance was by 
its very nature monopolistic in character—it was a community af- 
fair. If we were managing our mails as a public concern, we ought 


to have intelligence enough to realize that insurance was just as 
much a public affair. 


Mr. Jurtan asked whether the funds included in the federal 
study gave any medical or hospital care. 


Dr. Meeker said that no trade union benefit fund did anything 
for the medical, surgical, or hospital care of sick workmen. The 
same was true of the two large mutual funds he had mentioned. 
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Some establishment funds did, but he could not say offhand how 
many. 


_ Proressork Hammonp asked whether the callousness and the 
almsgiving attitude that were creeping into workmen’s compensa- 
tion administration did not call attention to one of the fundamental 
dangers that had to be kept in mind in all the discussion on health 
insurance. 


Dr. MEEKER agreed that the law would need to be framed with 
due regard to that. It was undoubtedly true, he thought, that mat- 
ters became formalized as things went on. He believed that he 
could, however, frame a state compensation law which would do 
away with the heartlessness that came about from having a lawyer 
act as go-between. At present it was often neither the employer 
nor the employee who sat before the commission, it was a lawyer 
who represented the employer or the insurance company, and it was 
a lawyer who represented the workman. That could be done away 
with very simply. Canada did not recognize private insurance com- 
panies at all. All compensation was paid out of the state funds. 
No lawyer ever appeared before the commission in its deliberation 
upon cases, consequently the Canadian commissions dealt directly 
with the injured worker. The latter was his own direct representa- 
tive, consequently their administration was immensely better than 
ours. 


Dispensary Patients Pay Entire Cost 


Dr. WarNER said that apropos of medical care he had at present 
two kinds of dispensaries—a day and a night dispensary. For years 
they had been running a day dispensary or clinic where the patients 
did not pay anything. About a year and a half ago they started a 
so-called paying dispensary at night. It was a paying dispensary, 
and was now on the right side of the ledger, that is, it did not cost 
the hospital anything to run it. The striking thing to him was the 
difference in attitude of people in going to the two dispensaries, even 
the identical people who were sent from the day dispensary to the 
evening dispensary. The reason for their change in attitude was 
that they no longer felt they were on charity. They were right, 
and every effort was being made to have them all understand that 
they were paying their own way. That was making the greatest 
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difference in them. The dispensary was growing to be organized 
practice of medicine. If the same change in attitude could be 
secured on the part of workmen generally that he had seen in these 
two dispensaries, if that spirit could be carried into all the medical 
part of health insurance, he thought the administrators would have 
done the biggest thing they could do. Specialists were employed in 
the evening dispensary at a minimum rate of $5 for two hours. He | 
had carefully considered the matter of payment, and he was sure 
that the only proper basis was the time basis. The patients paid 50 
cents a visit and they also paid for their supplies extra. 


Mr. Lapp said that was group medicine, and asked how widely 
it could be found in adequate form. Were many of the dispensaries 
organized with any degree of adequacy? 


Dr. WaRNER replied that practically all of them, at least all of 
the big dispensaries, were. There might be a few dispensaries left 
working along the old lines, but cooperative group medicine was the 
keynote of all modern dispensary work. 


Visiting Nurse Service 


Epna L. Fotey, of the Chicago Visiting Nurse Association and 
a member of the Illinois commission, believed that in framing any 
law which would cover the needs of those ill in their homes, whether 
employed people or members of their families, the commissions 
should consider the nursing service, which was essential if the 
physician’s orders were going to be followed up with any degree of 
intelligence. She had been wondering also, in case provision were 
made for nursing service, whether it would be institutional nursing 
service, home nursing service, or state nursing service. There 
seemed to be a wide difference of opinion as to whether or not a 
provision for adequate nursing service should be made in a health 
insurance bill, for the reason that if there were such a provision it 
would be almost impossible to supply such service at this time. She 
was, however, in favor of inserting such a provision. Some pro- 
posals said that adequate nursing service should be provided. She 
did not think that that was sufficient unless it was definitely stated 
what “adequate ” meant—whether it meant a graduate nurse or a 
six-day trained nurse. 
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Mr. JuLian asked whether that implied that the nursing pro- 
fession was not completely a graduate profession. 


Miss Fotrry replied that that was absolutely correct. The 
service, she added, craved very many more intelligent nurses, but 
not six-day instructed nurses. 


Mr. WINSLow inquired by whom the Illinois public health nurses 
were paid. 


Miss Forey said that with one exception they were kept up 
absolutely by voluntary contributions; one nurse was paid by the 
school board for school inspection work. The rest of the money was 
all given by public-spirited people. 


Dr. G. B. Rossrns, of the medical advisory committee to the 
Ohio commission, thought that the discussion about the public health 
nurse was one of the most important points that had been touched 
on. He was very closely connected with the work of public health 
nurses in Chillicothe, and as a physician he would rather dispense 
with the services of the doctor than do without the nurse. Their 
educational work alone had been worth while. They had decreased 
sickness in Chillicothe immensely, and they did it tactfully. 


Third Session 


Monpay Evenine, May 13, 1918 


Senator W. A. Arsers called the session to order and an- 
nounced that the first question to be considered was to what extent 
cooperative methods could be developed in special studies. 


Tabulation of Draft Data 


Mr. Lapp explained that a great many people had proposed co- 
operation, and a great many others had suggested that coopera- 
tion was not feasible. A number of topics had been mentioned as 
possibly lending themselves to such treatment, one of them being the 
data on draft rejections. In the discussion which followed it was 
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brought out that in Ohio 34 per cent. of those examined in the 
first draft were rejected on physical grounds, and 55 per cent. in 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Lapp suggesting that perhaps the high rate in 
the latter state was due to its not having had an adequate child 
labor law for some twenty-five years. 


Proressor Mixuis reported on negotiations then going forward 
with the federal government with regard to tabulating the material 
so that it could be used by the commissions, and agreed to furnish 
any findings he secured. 


Operation and Cost of Medical Benefits 


After some discussion of methods for securing comprehensive 
data on the operation and cost of medical benefits in establishment 
funds, it was decided to request the United States Public Health 
Service and the United States Burau of Labor Statistics to compile 
the material which they had on this subject for the use of the com- 
missions jointly. 


Educating the Public 


Mr. Lapp then raised the question of a commission’s duty in 
educating the public. Should it act as a continuous bureau of in- 
formation while making its study. or should it wait until it had com- 
pleted its report? 


T. J. DonNELLY, secretary of the Ohio Federation of Labor 
and a member of the Ohio commission, said that his commission 
believed in publishing reliable information continuously as it was 
collected. If facts were thus given to the public, interest would be 
awakened and maintained, and more study would be given to the 
subject. When the matter finally came before the legislature there 
would be much more general knowledge about it than if the com- 


mission merely conducted its study by itself and then printed a 
book about it. 


Dr. AticE HAmILTon, special investigator for the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and a member of the Illinois commis-— 
sion, thought the commissions should take the public along with 
them. If they waited until their final reports were ready they would 
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not find the public prepared to give proper consideration to the facts 
and conclusions presented. 


Mr. Lapp asked what good public hearings would be if the com- 
missions did not disclose the facts they had discovered. People 
who appeared would not be able to give concrete suggestions based 
upon knowledge. 


D. F. Gartanp, of the Ohio commission, thought the commis- 
sion should educate the public by giving out the facts they dis- 
covered. 


ProFessor MI tis explained that in Illinois the commission was 
cooperating with various groups and organizations by personal 
touch and correspondence, but was doing no propaganda work. 
When public hearings were about to be held in the autumn a state- 
ment of the facts so far collected would be issued as a basis for 
discussion, otherwise the hearings would not be worth anything. 
The hearings were simply to get information. 


MatTtTHEew WOLL, president of the International Photo-Engray- 
ers’ Union and a member of the Illinois commission, wished to 
confirm what Professor Millis had said. 


Mr. Hooxer said that when the Illinois Commission on Public 
Pension Systems had compiled its information it sent out certain 
of the results in a printed circular, along with questions as to how 
certain matters of policy ought to be settled, to people interested in 
the various funds and asked them to meet the commission for dis- 
cussion. Those discussions were very lively, and they led to rec- 
ommendations which were supported by three out of the four groups 
which favored immediate legislation. 


Proressor Mittis remarked that the problem before the pension 
commission was one of revising an existing system, not of adopting a 
new policy. 


Proressor Hammonp pointed out that the Massachusetts com- 
mission had considerable difficulty in getting public interest in its 
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hearings when they were called without giving previous infor- 
mation. 


Miss Fetron reported that the California hearings were well 
attended and brought out valuable information. 


Mr. Lapp asked whether the commissioners should refrain from 
sublic addresses. 
I 


Mr. Wott stated that he had refrained and intended to do so. 
He would also refrain from writing on the subject. He did not 
think the commissioners should give out anything. 


Mr. Lapp answered that if a commission gave out nothing its 
work would never be heard of. He could see no objection to a 
commission’s telling the public what it was doing. 


Mr. Wo tt replied that it was a matter of individual judgment. 


SENATOR ALBERS said that the hearings of the commissions 
would be puble and the newspapers could gather what they wanted 
out of them. 


Mr. Hooker declared that the results the first pension com- 
mission produced were quite sensational in certain respects. No- 
body knew the facts before. The secretary of the commission pre- 
pared a preliminary statement which the commission sent to the 
press. The press made the statement the basis for a great deal of 
comment, and it was a means of getting the whole subject into the 
minds of the people. 


Mr. T. J. DonNELLY thought it was ates all a matter for the 
different commissions to decide. A man might be able to speak 
upon a subject and give out information collected without being 
biased, and it might accomplish a great deal of good. For himself, 
he was absolutely convinced that there was only one way to tell the 
people, that was to give them the information when it was gotten. 
The country was full of all kinds of reports containing wonder- 
ful information. But the information was in such shape that the 
ordinary man would not wade through it. The mission of a news- 
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paper or a magazine was to give information in easily acquired 
form, and why should not an investigating commission give to the 
citizens from time to time information through these channels 
instead of waiting until just before the general assembly convened 
and then submitting its report in one big volume? 


Keeping in Touch with Investigations 


SENATOR ALBERS raised the question of how members of the 
commissions kept informed of the work being done. 


Mr. Lapp stated that the Ohio commission met every two weeks 
and spent the day in discussion. It was, therefore, in position to 
know from close observation what was taking place. 


Proressor Mitzis said that the Illinois commission had only 
one meeting since he became secretary in March, at which he pre- 
sented a program for investigation and the matter was discussed. 


Just before adjournment the question of whether health insur- 
ance was a state or a national issue was raised. 


Mr. Lapp replied that it was a state matter and should be 
decided by the several states. 


Fourth Session 
TugespAy Morninc, May 14, 1918 


A. P. WessTeER of the John Deere Plow Company and a mem- 
ber of the Illinois commission was called to the chair by Chairman 
Julian, and outlined the next topic for consideration, that of sick- 
ness surveys. 


Sickness Surveys 


ProFessor Mittis stated that personally he did not believe the 
ordinary sickness studies were of much importance as they simply 
gave the number of people who were sick, but gave no idea of the 
duration of sickness. In Waukegan, IIl., however, a very exhaustive 
survey had been made. It included an analysis of the housing and a 
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study of the families, as well as of sickness and insurance. A simi- 
lar survey of Champaign County was expected this year, and slightly 
different surveys of White County and Rock Island were already 
complete. At least six of these surveys were planned. They dif- 
fered somewhat, but they all included sickness. He thought the 
commissions would be pretty well off in data of that kind before 
long. 


Mr. Lapp suggested that it might be advisable for each com- 
mission to prepare a statement of the surveys in its own state. 


Miss Fetron said that the California data were published. The 
commission found some surveys already made but had to make 
several new ones through the state as to family conditions, housing, 
and the like. A thousand copies of the original report were issued. 


Mr. Lapp wished an expression of opinion from those who 
were well informed, including John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, as to the value of the 
data gathered by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
others. 


Dr. ANpDREwS replied that often these surveys in the various 
states were the only source of information covering very im- 
portant points. He presumed that as the commissions’ work went 
on they would naturally gather other material that was not now 
available. At present he thought the Metropolitan surveys were 
the best of that particular kind that had been made in the country. 


Everett Coty of the New Jersey commission asked the reason 
for the very great concern over these data. When the campaign 
for any social improvement was started, some people always asked 
for scientific and carefully arranged data. Years had been spent in 
collecting and arranging data instead of discussing the fundamental 
proposition. In England they worked years and years gathering 
data before they started to use them, and after they got their legis- 
lation on the statute books they found that the data were not worth 
anything. In New Jersey before adopting workmen’s compensation 
years were spent in gathering data, and then they put them on the 
scrap heap. Of course, one must know something about the situa- 
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tion, about the percentage of sickness in different localities, and so 
on, but the search for enormous quantities of minute information 
was likely to be overdone. 


CHAIRMAN WessTER thought there was a great deal of truth 
in that remark. On the other hand, he supposed the same condi- 
tions applied to the state as to the employers. State adminis- 
trators were very anxious to know whether or not the proposed 
expenditures were going to be so large as to make it impossible for 
them to carry the plans through successfully. The members of a 
commission which recommended legislation of this nature had to 
answer to the people, and their judgment would be determined quite 
extensively by what it was going to cost. 


Printing of Reports 


Dr. ANDREWS wished to follow up a point made by the com- 
missioner from California with reference to the availability of 
official commission reports. It had been said that they published 
about 1,000 copies of their report, which was very substantial and 
very finely prepared. But he happened to know, because of the 
inquiries which came from many states outside of California, that 
for a long time it had been impossible to supply careful students 
of the subject with a copy of that report. It had often occurred 
to him that if the state commission would prepare their reports in 
such a way that they would present an introductory summary in 
perhaps twenty-four or thirty-six pages and print a very large 
edition of this, it would in most cases be sufficient, and materially 
reducé the cost of printing and mailing, which was an important 
item these days. 


Proressor Mirtis said he figured that if his commission 
printed 1,000 copies of a complete report, giving all details, to- 
gether with a summary of facts, recommendations of the com- 
mission, and the bill to be proposed, and then published several 
thousand copies of the summary of facts and recommendations, 
and possibly the bill, that might be the best plan. The cost could 
be figured out accurately by the printer in advance so that the com- 
mission could set aside the necessary sum. 
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Mr. Lapp thought it was the concensus of opinion that his com- 
mission would do the same. It would print a limited supply of the 
full report, but would publish the summary in very large quanti- 
ties. That was something the public ought to get hold of. 


Proressor HamMonp thought practically the same. There 
must be something which would convey all the necessary infor- 
mation, including conclusions and a summary of the evidence. 
He had found that in the reports gotten out by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations or similar organizations there was first the very quin- 
tescence of the report making an abstract of not more than eight, 
and sometimes not more than four, pages, which set forth the 
bare facts in the most succinct form, and the conclusions reached’ 
from them, and was put out primarily for the benefit of the press. 
Then there was a summary, which corresponded nearly to what 
Dr. Andrews spoke of, which might cover from fifteen to forty 
or occasionally even sixty pages, according to the extent of the 
investigation, but in most cases thirty would be quite sufficient. 
This summary would give in a readable form the evidence, the con- 
clusions, and occasionally some very brief statistics and tables. 
Finally, for the benefit of those who wanted to find arguments for 
and against, the complete report was supplied. It was only one man 
in a thousand who had the patience to go through a very long re- 
port, but it was sometimes necessary to show that the subject had 
been thoroughly gone into. Such a report, of course, did not 
need to be put into wide circulation, but only in libraries, refer- 
ence rooms, and other places where it could be consulted by those 
particularly interested in the subject. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER asked what relation the number of copies 
of these different reports should bear to one another. 


Proressor Mitis said his idea was that 1,000 copies of the full 
report would be sufficient for the members of the legislature, 
libraries, etc., and then there would be several thousand of the sum- 
mary printed separately for general distribution. That would be 
all that most people would want. It would save a good deal of 
cost to follow this plan. 
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CHAIRMAN WEpsTER asked whether it were necessary to issue 
in addition to this an abstract for ready reference. 


ProFessor Hammonp stated that such an abstract was sent out 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was printed on one 
side only so that newspapers could clip parts of it. He wished to 
emphasize the difference between the summary and the abstract. 
The summary furnished the reasons, the abstracts did not include 
the reasons. The abstract would not be more than four or five 
pages, to tell of the findings, whereas in the summary was the evi- 
dence in support of the conclusions presented in the abstract. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER wondered if that was not something which 
depended upon the size and nature of the report, and should prob- 
ably be decided by each commission for itself. The next subject on 
the program was the attitude of labor organizations toward health 
insurance. 


Attitude of Labor Organizations 


SENATOR ALBERs reported that he had written to the other mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin commission asking them to investigate for 
themselves the attitude of labor organizations toward health insur- 
ance, and he did a little work along the same line. Some of the 
information had been collected by newspaper reporters, some by the 
commissioners personally. The Wisconsin Federation of Labor had 
in a general way committed itself to the approval of health insur- 
ance. It believed that health insurance would benefit the wage 
earner. It wanted the state to have general supervision of the plan, 
and to pay a part toward it. It was safe to say, he thought, that 
none of the leaders had made a very thorough study of the subject, 
and the rank and file were almost in total ignorance of it. No one 
could explain why Samuel Gompers was opposed to health insur- 
ance. No reason whatever for this fact was known. Some were 
of the opinion that Gompers favored the principle, and was merely 
opposed to certain features. Henry Ohl, a member of the Wis- 
consin commission who was unable to be present, was a trade union- 
ist and a Socialist member of the assembly. He was looked upon as 
the only labor leader in Wisconsin who had given the subject any 
study, and when he spoke in favor of health insurance it was be- 
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cause he believed that it would prove a benefit to the laborers in the 
state. There was no reason to feel that the rank and file of the 
working people would not favor health insurance. Therefore those 
who spoke in a representative capacity were merely assuming that 
labor as a whole favored health insurance and would support any 
measure that its leaders agreed on. 


Mr. WINSLOW reported that James T. Manee, the labor man on 
the Connecticut commission, said at one meeting that he did not 
know anything about health insurance, and did not know that labor 
in Connecticut knew anything about it; it was a big subject, and 
labor would have to look into it before it said anything about it. He 
thought the labor organizations close to the Massachusetts border 
had looked into the subject. He had asked a great many of the 
leading labor men around Hartford, and they knew nothing about it. 


Mr. Wott did not know that labor in Illinois had taken any 
definite stand on the subject. He knew something of the attitude 
of the workers in the state of New York, and while they had 
endorsed the bill he was not inclined to believe that they expressed 
the true attitude and feeling of the labor people of New York. 
Much might be said of that particular bill, and the reasons for it. 
Miss Felton had reported the day before on the favorable attitude 
in California. He was sure that when the workers realized the full 
meaning of the proposal the true attitude of the labor people in 
California would be learned. 

Speaking generally, he did not think anybody was opposed to 
health insurance. Any organization that could maintain a health 
insurance department did so. But when it came to compelling men 
to insure themselves, it was creating a different situation, it was 
bringing in the question of compulsion. Up to this point people had 
been confronted only with the proposal submitted by the Association 
for Labor Legislation. He did not believe there was a single state 
organization that had approved that bill. It divided the people, 
according to his interpretation, into two classes—the paupers and 
the wealthy ones. 

He viewed the situation this way: Health insurance would not 
promote health. There was talk of industrial illness and everything 
of that kind. That could not be eradicated by health insurance, by 
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compelling the workingman to give part of his wages to the fund 
or the employer to give part of his money to the fund. The root of 
the situation must be gotten to. What caused the sickness? Was 
it long hours? Was it low wages? Why was poverty so prevalent? 
Why did the question of insurance enter that phase of it? 

If a man lost his position for a week on account of sickness he 
was not able to get a doctor. Some wanted to force him to main- 
tain an insurance department to look after that. He was sure that 
when the labor organizations realized the extent of this, their 
attitude would be very strongly emphasized. The labor organiza- 
tions of Illinois had not definitely taken their position on this subject. 
He knew something of the New York situation, he knew something 
of the California situation. He knew that some of the men of the 
New York Federation of Labor proposed the legislation, and some 
individual organizations held a very different attitude. When the 
commissions got down to the final bills, they would find a different 
attitude on the part of labor from what they would find on the 
general subject. People were suffering so much and losing so much 
that all agreed that something should be done. But when it came to 
the question of doing it, and how it should be done, that was where 
there was going to be trouble. 

He could see in this a great many difficulties. The question was 
raised the previous day of the federal government’s taking hold of 
this thing.’ Of course, that was impossible under our constitution 
to-day. We had some forty-eight different sovereign states. He 
could see the difficulty of one state trying to impose that sort of a 
system:on its own inhabitants while other states were operating 
along different lines. He could see the difficulties of the workers. 
There were cases where a man worked to-day in one state and to- 
morrow in another state. These things might seem trivial, but to 
the workers they meant a great deal. There were a great many 
things to consider. The laborer’s attitude would become more pro- 
nounced when the different bills were presented to the legislature. 


Mr. Wrwnstow said that the Nicoll bill, when introduced into the 
New York legislature, failed to be passed. It was of interest to note 
the different features of that bill and get information as to the 
reason for the modifications in it, and compare it with others along 
the same line. It would be interesting to get the statements of the 
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labor men of New York state, giving their reasons for supporting 
it. He understood it was unanimously approved by the labor men. 


Dr. ANDREws remarked that the tentative bill of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation had been referred to several 
times. As most of those present knew, that was a tentative pro- 
posal in order that important provisions might be put in concrete 
form for criticism. Another primary purpose was to aid in getting 
commissions created to study the complex questions involved care- 
fully, and also for the general information of the public. It was 
never expected that any labor organization, any medical association, 
any manufacturers’ association, or surely any state commission, 
would follow in all details that tentative measure. After the Asso- 
ciation’s committee had studied the subject about three years, which 
was probably longer than many of the state commissions would be 
in existence, and after a bill had been introduced in the legislature, 
the New York Federation of Labor had appointed a committee to 
go carefully into the subject and study it for something like a year 
anda half. It then called a state conference where there were about 
150 labor delegates. They discussed the matter, then asked to have 
it sent throughout the state, with an outline of the proposal of the 
health committee of the federation, so that the local unions and 
organizations could discuss it point by point and come back for a 
second state conference about five weeks later. At this second con- 
ference perhaps 200 delegates were present from all parts of the 
state. They discussed in detail the specific provisions of the bill as 
presented by their committee of investigation, and after taking it up 
section by section, they adopted it without a dissenting vote and 
instructed their officers to work for its enactment.1 


O. B. CHAPMAN, executive committee member of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor and a member of the Ohio commission, said 
that speaking for the labor movement of the state he believed its 
position practically was the same as that of the labor movement in 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and other states. They were of 
an open mind on health insurance. The labor organizations in the 
state were favorable to, and to some extent responsible for, the 


‘Reports of the work of the New York Federation of Labor, including 


questions and answers regarding specific provisions, are published by the 
federation in a series of pamphlets. 
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act that created the Ohio commission. They realized that this was 
a big subject, and it was new to all of them. They wanted to learn 
something not only about health insurance but about the causes of 
sickness in the industrial world, and what would correct them. 
He had been asked a number of times since he came whether he 
were committed to health insurance. Assuredly he was not, he was 
of an open mind on the subject. He did not know what his posi- 
tion would be after he had gotten through studying the proposition. 
He thought that would be found to be the attitude of the Ohio 
labor movement in general; they wanted to know what it was going 
to mean to them, and they were willing to be shown. If it were 
a good thing, the chances were that they might favor it. If it were 
not going to be what they wanted, the chances were they would be 
opposed. The commissioners would realize that a great many 
people in the labor organizations had their sick funds, and a good 
many of them belonged to fraternal organizations that had sick 
benefits, and they wanted to know what would become of those 
things, whether they would have to give up these organizations if 
they went into a state insurance fund. 


SENATOR Cosy reported that the labor organizations of New 
Jersey had gone on record twice in favor of universal workmen’s 
health insurance. He could not agree, moreover, with the asser- 
tion that health insurance did not prevent sickness, for he believed 
the statements of the health authorities in England. They told 
him that the insurance had a great deal of effect in preventing sick- 
ness. Before the health insurance law was enacted, a worker would 
continue at his job when he should have been put to bed. The 
result was that his health was impaired, his vitality so low that 
when he did go back to work after a short absence he was less 
able to withstand new attacks of disease. Now, if men remained 
away from work until advised by the physician to return, they went 
back able to withstand new attacks. 


Miss Fetton said that the trade union leaders of California 
understood insurance, that compulsioa was necessary to make it a 
success, and they understood the cash benefits, and the health 
features of it. Of all the union leaders, only one had taken a posi- 
tion against compulsion. All the rest understood the necessity of 
it, and had discussed it in detail. The indorsement of the leaders, 
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then, was not an indorsement simply of the general principles of. 
health insurance, or an endorsement made in ignorance; it was 
made on pretty careful study. The president of the California 
federation, himself a member of the commission, made compulsory 
health insurance the main subject of his report to the annual con- 
vention, which was distributed to all the members. He said it was 
a mistake to try to have speeches made before all the local unions, 
that they were too much interested in organization matters and 
did not want too many subjects brought in. It was much better 
to have some one who understood how to write the proper articles 
do this and have them printed in the labor press. He said that the 
labor press was read through and through, and if the articles were 
well written and came to the point this would have the desired effect. 


Attitude of Employers 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER, Opening the discussion on attitude of em- 
ployers, said that while employers might possibly have given more 
thought and study to the subject than the average laboring man, 
he doubted if many of them had arrived at conclusions much more 
definite than the working people had. There were a good many 
reasons for this. There was no question but that a great many 
employers were earnestly endeavoring to have their employees or- 
ganize societies for carrying on welfare work and contributing to 
funds for sick benefits. Some firms had undertaken more compre- 
hensive plans, and in some cases they required the employees to 
contribute, and the employers contributed as a matter of course. 
Others considered that for various reasons it was not advisable to 
ask employees to contribute except for illnesses or injuries occur- 
ring outside of the occupation. 

It seemed to him that one of the vital things to be accomplished 
was to find some means by which employers and laboring people 
could jointly arrive at some better understanding of the problem, 
and what should be accomplished, and then discuss means for ac- 
complishing it. It was often said that one of the troubles to-day 
was that the employee and employer had not gotten together, and 
he thought there was a great deal of truth in that. But he did 
know that a great deal of progress was being made in that very 
direction. 

Some four or five years ago he had a lot of data which had been 
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collected and turned over to him for analysis. They covered replies 
from some 200 manufacturers, and one of the things that impressed 
him at the time, and unfavorably, too, was that the average em- 
ployer, especially those with smaller numbers of workers, seemed 
to be doing in the way of factory safeguards, sanitation, and so 
forth, only about what the laws required. In one or two cases they 
expressed the opinion that they were opposed to all safety legislation 
because they thought it was simply a step toward Socialism. He 
said that if they really thought that, it seemed to him that they 
should study the accident and disease problem and do as much as 
possible to eradicate it and thereby make state action unnecessary. 

In talking with insurance companies, discussing claims, they said 
the reason for the high insurance rates was that they had a great 
many unjust claims to contend with. He told them that he realized 
this, it was sad but true and added enormously to the expense, but 
they had written contracts for years that helped to develop this 
very condition of affairs. 

The organized employers of Illinois, the speaker believed, had 
taken no active part in the study of this subject, but some members 
of the association had gone into insurance plans very extensively. 
In many instances, however, the plans were inadequate. A large 
number of employers in the state insured their workers on the 
group plan, but that was not so much health as life insurance. In 
most of the contracts there was a permanent total disability clause 
which paid a small annual income for a period of twenty years, 
and in the event the injured employee died before he had received 
the twenty annual payments the payments would be continued for 
the balance of the twenty years to the estate or the beneficiary of 
the deceased, or the heirs might commute it to a lump: sum settle- 
ment if they so desired. His company had a plan of that sort. It 
also had one which provided group insurance with a permanent 
total disability benefit and a pension payable at a given time. That 
was designed originally to apply to the sales organization, but it so 
happened that the manufacturing organization adopted it for a good 
many of its employees before the sales organization did. There 
was also a pension plan in operation in some of the firm’s factories 
for a number of years, and they had adopted a plan for providing 
a death and disability benefit. All of those things were paid for 
by the company. It did not ask the employee to contribute. In 
many of the factories, of which there were sixteen throughout the 
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country, there was a sickness benefit plan which the employees 
maintained, the company assisting them in various ways. The only 
plan to which the employees were asked to contribute was the sick- 
ness benefit fund. 


Prevention of Sickness 


Mr. T. J. DonneEtty declared that possibly the failure of labor- 
ers in the past to grow very enthusiastic over health insurance was 
because of the pretty generally wide-spread knowledge on the part 
of labor as to the causes of sickness and a very clear conviction 
that a great deal of the sickness among the industrial class was 
preventable and should be prevented. 

The employers of Ohio and of the country were responsible for 
a great deal of the sickness that existed among industrial workers. 
Hence it seemed to him that if they were going to study health 
insurance they must first take up the causes and prevention of sick- 
ness. He was convinced that when they went into the subject of 
causes of sickness among industrial workers they would find that 
the low daily wage was the underlying cause of most of the sickness, 
because the wage which people received determined the manner in 
which they lived, and it was a well-known fact that the great 
majority of the workers in large industries of this country were 
inadequately paid, they and their families were poorly housed, and 
they were underfed. Until a real investigation could be made to 
find out whether this was true or untrue, labor was not going to get 
tremendously enthusiastic over a health insurance proposition that 
refused to consider the causes of poor health among the industrial 
workers. 

In England they found after the declaration of war that with 
their increased wages the workers immediately proceeded—notwith- 
standing the higher prices—to live better, and that there was a 
large falling off in the amount of sickness. If health insurance 
was simply going to be a means of perpetuating the present indus- 
trial conditions and bringing the workers of America down to the 
condition of the German workers, of course organized labor 
throughout the country would be opposed to it. 

Two things occurred to him as possible. One was to find out 
the condition of the industrial workers, their manner of living, 
their housing, and their medical care. All would agree that the 
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reason the poor people had poor doctors was because they had not 
the money to pay for good doctors. The reason many poor people 
died under surgical operations was because they failed to have the 
money to pay skilful surgeons. Of course, health insurance 
would provide some of the ways and means of securing those things, 
but if their condition was brought about by injustice, he thought 
the commissions should clearly show in their reports that the wages 
the people received were inadequate, their housing accommodations 
and food were poor because their wages were inadequate, and the 
state should make an exhibition of these conditions. 

Second, if the state was really interested in the welfare of its 
citizens, and wanted to prevent sickness, wanted to correct these 
conditions, the state itself should lead the way in eradicating 
those sicknesses and diseases for which the commonwealth was 
responsible. The Ohio commission had considered the point that 
there were possibly three great sicknesses to which the people of 
the state were liable, namely, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and small- 
pox. Everyone knew that the great bulk of tuberculosis cases came 
from poor food, poor housing, low wages paid to industrial workers. 
All knew that typhoid came from impure drinking water. All knew 
that the spread of smallpox was the result of failure to quarantine, 
vaccinate, and isolate. The state and community, it appeared to 
him, were responsible to a very large degree for the number of 
cases of these three diseases. If the state in a report said that 
these were causes of sickness and should be prevented, and that 
there were other causes of sickness to be prevented, and that 
employers and the workmen of the state should be brought under 
a compulsory act for their prevention, it was his belief that the 
state was obligated to set the good example. 

The state should organize an adequate public health service, it 
should put a little of this compulsion on the different cities and 
counties. They could see that there was no spread of smallpox, 
they could see that there were no poor housing conditions, and 
that the industrial workers had such conditions in life that there 
was a tendency against tuberculosis rather than a tendency for 
it, and that they should have a pure water supply. If those three 
great sicknesses could be eliminated from every state, or reduced 
tremendously, one step would have been taken, it appeared to him, 
toward making health insurance a less terrible proposition than it 
now appeared. 
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If the state would set the example, it seemed to Mr. Donnelly, 
the commissions would then be in a position to say to all of the 
citizens, “ The state is responsible for these diseases, it has felt 
its responsibility, and it is taking care of them. We want to 
bring into real existence a healthy commonwealth.” Therefore he 
would say for the labor organizations that they had open minds 
upon the subject. He agreed with Mr. Woll, that if health insur- 
ance was only going to bring into existence some method of pay- 
ment for taking care of the sick without an effort to improve the 
conditions of the people and prevent sickness, the labor organizations 
were not going to be enthusiastic over it to the same degree that 
they would if there was that done which would improve existing 
conditions. 


Mr. JuLian suggested that the thing that bothered Mr. Woll, 
and bothered all of the commissioners, was the thing that annoyed 
everybody who ever went to Germany—the word “Verboten.” In 
Germany everything was “ Verboten”—forbidden. The thing in 
health insurance that was going to shock citizens, whether they 
were laboring men or otherwise, was the word “compulsory.” No- 
body liked it. But we would not get anywhere until we educated 
the public to the point of accepting it. Health insurance, to ‘be 
successful, had to be compulsory. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER thought Mr. Donnelly had touched upon 
one of the essential features of the problem. It was true that 
placing fire insurance on one’s building did not remove the rub- 
bish heap, and health insurance would not automatically remove 
the causes of sickness. But it might show the way to the causes, 
and he was fully convinced that if the state legislature could be 
awakened to the necessity of insisting that the different cities and 
communities cleaned themselves up it would be a wonderful thing. 


Joun E. Ranson, of the Central Free Dispensary of Chicago 
and a member of the Illinois commission, thought that a health 
insurance program should not be made to stand or fall on whether 
or not it would prevent sickness. To be sure, that was the ideal 
toward which every community should work, doing away with 
these ills entirely if it could. But it would be some time before 
all of the illness in the industrial population, or any other popula- 
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tion for that matter, was prevented, and until that time it was well 
to study insurance plans to relieve the burden which naturally fell 
upon the sick during their illness. 

Some medical men who were opposing health insurance con- 
demned it for not being a preventive. Granting that prevention 
was better, and that health insurance would perhaps tend toward 
prevention, it could not be, he thought, from its very nature, a 
purely preventive measure. If the commissions concluded from 
their studies that there should be higher wages, let them recommend 
higher wages. But he did not think that would be entirely fulfilling 
the function for which they were created. 


PROFESSOR HaMMonp said that Mr. Donnelly had referred to the 
necessity of connecting up, at any rate, the plan of insurance with 
some scheme of prevention by fixing responsibility of the com- 
munity and the state for unhealthful conditions. Something of that 
sort was undertaken in England. If they found that a given com- 
munity had a high sickness rate, they proceeded to bring it to their 
attention by fixing higher insurance rates on that community. The 
object was exactly the object of the ordinary procedure under 
workmen’s compensation insurance, whereby the responsibility for 
unduly hazardous conditions was impressed upon the employer by 
raising his premiums. ‘This was a good plan if it could be carried 
out under health insurance. If he was not mistaken, the system 
in England was not yielding any noteworthy results. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER interjected that that would be placing each 
community upon a merit rating basis. 


Miss Fetton thought there was another way in which health 
insurance had preventive value. When a man was sick, his income 
ceased. On the other hand, the lowering of health conditions 
and of the standard of food which went with lowered income was 
one of the most important causes of sickness, so that there was a 
very vicious circle. While health insurance was not a cure-all, it 
was something that ought to work for the prevention of sickness. 


Mr. Lap? said it struck him that there must be direct and definite 
responsibility for certain specific diseases for which the community 
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was held responsible. Some of the diseases mentioned were of 
that kind. Communities which showed an excessive amount of 
these should be taxed an extra amount. They were to blame for 
tuberculosis ; they were to blame for smallpox; they were to blame 
for typhoid. But there were other things for which industry was 
responsible, for which the individual was responsible, which the 
local community could not help in any slightest degree. It was 
necessary to look into and fix carefully the real responsibility of 
the state, the employer, and the employee. He was inclined to think 
that the state was responsible for a large per cent of the sickness 
and should provide for a large per cent of the protection. But 
the system should be so arranged that the community or state 
could see that if certain diseases were prevented they were going to 
save that much money for themselves, so they would have a direct 
incentive to prevent those diseases. 


Industrial Diseases and Hygiene 


Dr. HAMILTON opened the discussion on industrial diseases and 
hygiene by pointing out that her state, Illinois, was the first to 
attempt anything like a comprehensive survey of industrial diseases, 
and the investigators had to confine themselves principally to the 
poisonous trades. Ohio had much the most thorough survey that 
had been made in the country. Massachusetts had made some 
study. The United States Public Health Service had done some 
work in this line, and some individuals had carried on very valuable 
investigations. 

Each state, Dr. Hamilton thought, could make a list of industries 
within its borders, and from that list an expert could point out 
the trades that were inherently dangerous, that would be attended 
under all circumstances with more ill health than the ordinary 
population suffered from. 

Then there could be picked out from the list those industries 
that were not inherently dangerous, but were attended with some 
ill health; and, finally, those trades that were not unhealthful 
enough to warrant one in thinking that a man engaged in any one 
of them would be more likely to suffer ill health than a man engaged 
in agriculture or a profession. 

New Jersey, she supposed, was richer in trades dangerous to 
health than any other state in the country. She did not think that 
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state could possibly find out all about those trades in less 
than five years. There was a directory of the industries of the 
state, and any expert could easily say which towns were the 
particular centers of dangerous trades. 

Workmen’s compensation laws did not cover occupational dis- 
eases to any extent. To most people the term occupational disease 
probably meant a case of acute lead poisoning which any doctor 
could diagnose and which could be definitely linked up with the 
trade. There were certain poisonous trades that were pretty well 
understood, such as those involving poisoning by lead, mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, wood alcohol, and the like. But many cases 
were doubtful. A man who had been suddenly overcome with 
benzol and carried into a hospital was clearly poisoned by his 
occupation, but a man who has been working for years in a rubber 
factory where the rubber was dissolved in benzol might have a 
similar result from occasional poisoning. Some doctors would say 
it was an occupational disease, some would say not. A man work- 
ing in a room where there was a lot of naked flame might suffer 
from acute carbon-dioxide poisoning, and this would be a very 
obscure case. 

The most common occupational disease, of course, was tuber- 
culosis. There were certain dusty trades in which the connection 
between the trade and the disease could be made pretty clear. 
Everyone knew now that infection in tuberculosis took place in early 
life and that we all went through life with the germs in our bodies; 
but whether or not we succumbed depended upon our surroundings, 
the conditions of our work, and on our resistance. This resistance 
could be broken down in many ways. In some industries flint dust 
from granite, dust from linen or from cotton, would cause the resist- 
ance to break down, and a connection could perhaps be shown 
between the trade and the tuberculosis so as to bring it under the 
compensation law. It had been done in California, and it should be 
done elsewhere. 

Again, the resistance might be broken down by excessive fa- 
tigue. A trade that caused excessive fatigue would have a high 
tuberculosis rate. Poverty was the greatest cause of tuberculosis, 
and therefore a trade which had a low wage scale, with noth- 
ing else against it, would have a large amount of tuberculosis. 
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Proressor HammMonp asked whether a health insurance act 
should provide for insurance in such cases, or whether they should 
be covered by accident compensation. 


Dr. Hamitton did not wish to say as yet what she thought the 
health insurance law should cover. She could only say that no 
compensation law that had ever been framed covered all occupa- 
tional diseases. In Massachusetts each case was taken up indi- 
vidually. 


Mr. Lapp inquired whether the number of occupational dis- 
eases was not so insignificant as not to be considered in the subject 
of health insurance. 


Dr. Hamitton replied that it was quite the contrary. 


Mr. Larp continued that the amount of compensation paid by 
the commissions for industrial diseases was so slight as to be no 
factor whatever; those that were strictly traceable to the industry 
were so few that no special actuarial account was taken of them. 


Dr. Hamixton stated that over 500 cases of industrial diseases 
were reported to the California commission under the compen- 
sation act. 


Miss Fetton said that industrial diseases were put into the 
California law so as to do away with the necessity for proving 
the occurrence of an accident. In certain cases it was no longer 
necessary to prove an accident, but a chronic condition. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER wished to confirm what Dr. Hamilton 
had said about tuberculosis developing because of excessive fa- 
tigue, or from an excessive amount of dust in the respiratory 
tract. In a certain grinding and polishing shop, for instance, the 
men used to have a great deal of pulmonary trouble. That was 
overcome by putting in strong exhaust fans and metal containers 
in which liquids were kept to allay the dust and take it out of the 
atmosphere in which the men had to work. 


Mr. Wott asked whether that was not due to the state ventila- 
tion law, and not to the compensation act? 
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CHAIRMAN WEssTER replied it was true that there were regula- 

tions about the conduct of factories. Very often, however, the 
Inspectors now went into the factory with recommendations for 
changes which they had entirely overlooked in times gone by. In 
many cases they would explain that while previously they did not 
know that it was necessary, since the compensation act had come 
into force the state was going to require those things to be done. 


Mr. Wott said that they might have used that as an excuse, 
but he had occasion to see something of the matter. In Illinois 
they had compelled some of the employers to change the whole 
plan of conduct of their factories. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER asked which of the laws had been enacted 
first. 


Mr. Wott replied that it was the occupational disease law. 


Dr. ANDREWS explained that safety and health laws had been 
on the statute books in some states for a generation, and some 
progress was made. But the coming of workmen’s compensation 
legislation had the tendency to bring conditions into the light and 
to bring them directly to the attenion of the people, and resulted 
in very much better enforcement of those provisions which had 
long been on the statute books. 

It seemed to him that the distinction between occupational and 
other diseases was overwhelming when they were considered in 
connection with insurance. It was significant that California and 
Massachusetts, where compensation was already provided for occu- 
pational diseases, were the first two states in America to provide 
for official investigations of health insurance. It was also signifi- 
cant that, in a state like Pennsylvania, when they adopted a com- 
pensation act and then provided by constitutional amendment for 
occupational diseases, they found that considerable study was nec- 
essary to pass on those cases. But they considered it as of slight 
importance as compared with the great problem of industrial sick- 
ness. Occupational disease compensation was a 1 per cent proposi- 
tion while health insurance was a 100 per cent matter in compari- 
son. Personally, he thought that the occupational diseases, just as 
far as they could be clearly defined before an administrative board, 
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certainly should be under workmen’s compensation. It was clear 
that the industries should bear the whole cost of these diseases. 
But there were only two dozen, possibly, that could be treated in 
that way. In England twenty-six occupational diseases were listed 
under the workmen’s compensation law, “ dope ” poisoning in the 
manufacture of air craft having been added since the war began; 
these diseases were treated as accidents for compensation purposes. 
Most occupational diseases could be covered only by health insur- 
ance. 


War Time Extensions of Social Insurance 


In reply to a question some months ago as to whether the Asso- 
ciation he represented could not get some information in regard 
to what was going on in the warring countries in regard to social 
insurance, Dr. Andrews proceeded to give a preliminary report, 
stating that he would be glad to give further reports to each of 
the commissions later. Germany had expanded her health insurance 
system to provide not only cash but medical maternity care for wives 
of all men in state service during the war, and had brought nearly 
ten times as many people under her old age pension law by reducing 
the age of eligibility of seventy to sixty-five. Austria had consider- 
ably liberalized her health insurance and greatly expanded her work- 
men’s compensation law so as to put compensation on a scale of 
two-thirds of wages. Italy had expanded her workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to include agricultural workers as well as factory workers, 
and had also provided specifically for a commission to draft a com- 
pulsory health insurance law. Sweden had within a few months 
passed a compulsory health insurance law. The canton of Zurich 
in Switzerland had now adopted compulsory health insurance. In 
England the system of social insurance had been extended in the 
midst of war, so that benefits under the workmen’s compensation act 
had been temporarily liberalized 25 per cent, and under the old age 
pension law about 50 per cent, and the unemployment insurance law 
had been expanded to cover about 50 per cent more people. This 
was particularly interesting in this country because the British were 
looking forward to the time immediately after peace was declared 
for the great demobilization of not only the soldiers and sailors 
but also of the munition workers. They had planned to utilize this 
unemployment insurance so as to cover these men and women if 
necessary through a period of three years, with very definite guaran- 
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tees, and they could do this very safely through their comprehensive 
system. Improvements were also made in the health insurance 
law. 

Some one had said there was great danger that America would be 
as poorly prepared for peace as it had been for war. It was 
encouraging that at least in the field of social health insurance a 
number of states had official investigators at work and there was 
great promise that we would know how to follow the good examples 
and avoid some of the mistakes that some of the other countries had 


made. Personally, he believed we could do better than they had 
done in Europe. 


CHAIRMAN WEBSTER wished to say that while he was not author- 
ized to speak for the manufacturers of Illinois, it had been his 
impression for a long time that industrial diseases would in a reason- 
ably short while be included under the compensation law. He wel- 
comed this change not only because of the good it would do the 
people individually, but also because of the wider education it would 
bring about. The administration of occupational disease compensa- 
tion laws would surprise us by its development of methods of over 
- coming and preventing occupational diseases. 


Dr. HAMILTON again emphasized her belief that no compen- 
sation law was ever going to cover all of the occupational dis- 
eases. It was not possible. 


Fifth Session 
Tuespay Noon, May 14, 1918 


The fifth session was a luncheon meeting at the City Club of 
Cleveland. 


British Health Insurance and the War 


SENATOR Cosy, who had recently returned from a visit to the 
war zone, stated that in England he had an interview with Sir 
Christopher Addison, the minister of health, and a conference with 
the chairman of the commission for Scotland. One impression he 
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had gathered was that in England those who were administering 
the health insurance law understood the philosophy of their work. 
They did not think, for instance, that health insurance was going 
to relieve entirely their social distempers. In fact, they said in their 
last report, probably not yet published, that the right policy to be 
adopted in regard to sickness claims was less to be found in the pro- 
vision for sickness payments than in the securing of industrial con- 
ditions under which wages were high enough to ensure the welfare 
of the worker. The fact that led to this observation was the de- 
crease in sickness payments since the war began, which proved the 
close connection between health and improved living conditions 
among the workers due to high wages. The point these administra- 
tors made was that while health insurance was doing much good, it 
did not go to the root of social disorders. 

Another impression the senator had received, not from Sir 
Christopher Addison, however, was the opposition of those inter- 
ested in social insurance to the industrial insurance companies. In 
fact Senator Colby did not believe it would be long before their 
business was taken over by the state. Leading students of the 
subject felt that industrial insurance had in the past served its pur- 
pose, but that now the state could supply the need better and more 
economically. Something like $100,000,000 was paid yearly by the 
wage-earners of Great Britain for industrial life insurance; an 
amount equal to twice that levied for health insurance. The cost 
of this form of insurance was believed excessive, lapses ran into 
millions of policies, and the whole system was considered wasteful 
in the extreme. Before long he believed the agitation in England 
would react on the United States and we would witness a similar 
movement here. 

There would be other reactions after the war, too, and none 
would be more marked than the reaction against the awful waste 
of human life. Now human life in Europe weighed nothing in the 
scale against the value of liberty and freedom from German domina- 
tion. He had looked over a field at Verdun upon which 1,000,000 
men were killed. Two hundred thousand of that number were 
French but it was considered a small price to pay for civilization. 
So men were dying on the sea and in the air by thousands, but after 
the war the value of those precious lives would be computed and 
we would understand the terrible price we were paying and gladly 
paying for freedom. Then would come the reaction and we would 
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look back upon the days of peace when we slaughtered uselessly 
thousands of lives in our mills and factories as unregenerate and 
barbaric days when we had no sense of values. Every year we 
destroyed 30,000 lives in our industries—more than the British lost 
at the battles of Vimy Ridge and Ypres. We wounded 500,000 
every year—as many as General Pershing now had under his com- 
mand in France. We incapacitated by disease possibly 15,000,000 
persons for some portion of the year—more than the number of 
wounded, he believed, in the armies on the western front since the 
beginning of the war. It was against this waste, much of which 
could be prevented, that would come the reaction, and as a result 
much preventive social legislation, including health insurance. 


Mr. Lapp requested Senator Colby to tell more in detail what 
he had learned from Sir Christopher Addison. 


SENATOR Coxpy replied that he merely met the minister and had 
a few words with him on the general operation of the health insur- 
ance act. He was then turned over to the minister’s technical man, 
with whom he went more into detail. The medical profession which 
was originally bitterly opposed to the health insurance act was now, 
Senator Colby believed, entirely reconciled; and as for labor, it 
would start a revolution should the act be repealed. 


Mr. Lapp further inquired why Lloyd-George had not included 
funeral benefits in health insurance. Was it because the insurance 
companies were so powerful over there, and opposed the plan so 
strongly? 


SENATOR CoLsy believed Lloyd-George realized that a new sub- 
ject of this kind could not be made complete at first. 


Dr. ANpREws said that was his understanding of Lloyd-George’s 
reason—that there was such strong opposition on the part of the 
insurance people that the inclusion of funeral benefits was not 
feasible in 1911; many desirable provisions Parliament knew must 
come later on. Similar circumstances in this country had led advo- 
cates of health insurance to the conclusion that a plan such as pro- 
posed by the New York Federation of Labor would not put upon 
the wage-earners of the country, for their medical care, medicines, 
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nursing, hospital attention, reasonable weekly cash benefit during a 
period of twenty-six weeks a year, and a funeral benefit of not to 
exceed $100, any greater expense than they were now paying to 
commercial insurance companies for burial insurance alone. 


Mr. Lapp added that the insurance corporations collected in 
Ohio alone approximately $12,000,000 annually from the workers 
for industrial insurance, which usually amounted merely to burial 
benefits. He also wondered if there were any evidence, aside from 
the health insurance statistics themselves, regarding health condi- 
tions in England now. Apparently the proportion of people draw- 
ing health insurance benefits was very small. 


SENATOR CoLBy answered that the health insurance authorities, 
as he had pointed out, attributed the decrease in the amgunt of 
sickness benefits to the increase in wages, but until it was known 
just how much the war had increased the number of workers it 
was hard to make definite statements. Thousands had been taken 
out of insurance by enlistment, and thousands, especially women, 
had entered. Reverting to) the discussion at the morning session, 
Senator Colby asked what would be done when one state had a 
health insurance plan and a neighboring state had not. What sug- 
gestions had been offered to take care of a man when he moved 
from one state to another? 


Protecting Workmen’s Interests 


Dr. ANDREWS replied that in workmen’s compensation New 
Jersey was the first state to enact a law and keep it in effect. It was 
three years before a permanent workmen’s compensation law was 
secured in New York, just across the river, but at the end of five 
years four-fifths of the map of the United States was covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation. A veritable revolution in 
legislation was caused in this country when the first branch of social 
insurance was taken up. To demonstrate how rapidly we moved 
in America when once we got under way, we could not turn to a 
better illustration than the history of workmen’s compensation, 
and the fact that a workman going from New Jersey passed out 
of the protection of the workmen’s compensation law did not keep 
New Jersey from being the pioneer in this type of social insurance. 
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Mr. Wott declared that that was an entirely different proposi- 
tion. There was considerable difference between health insurance 
and workmen’s compensation. 


Dr. ANDREWS answered that the workman paid for his health 
insurance as he went along. It was not as it was with some other 
forms of insurance. In some he paid and expected to get the 
benefit only after death. But under health insurance he would pay 
from month to month, and he might go from one town to any other 
town in the state and he would remain covered by health insurance 
as long as he was employed. If he went to some other state that 
had been backward and had not yet provided this protection he, of 
course, would not have the benefits. But the experience with 
workmen’s compensation illustrated that other states quickly got 
into line when a proposition was demonstrated as practicable. 


SENATOR CoLpy asked whether there was any distinction, with 
regard to compulsion, between health insurance and the public 
education system. People were required to go to school for the 
welfare of the whole community. If health insurance made for 
the good of the community, why not require it also? 


Mr. Wott argued that if the health insurance system was to be 
maintained by general taxation as the school system was now main- 
tained, and not out of the wages of the laborer, and if it would pro- 
vide for him whatever kind of medical care and doctors he wished, 
that would be a different matter. But health insurance had not 
been taken care of on that plan. The proposal always was to take 
it out of the man’s wages, and to place him under a certain kind of 
medical supervision, not of his own choice. If health insurance 
was based on the same plan as the public school system there would 
be no objection whatever to such an institution. Have it main- 
tained and kept up entirely by taxation and give everybody the 
benefit, then there would be no criticism. 


Further discussion followed, dealing with the questions of 
medical supervision, choice of physician, value of the medical treat- 
ment offered, attitude of physicians toward health insurance patients, 
groups of workers to be covered by health insurance, and the atti- 
tude of organized labor. 


Sixth Session 


Turspay AFTerRNooN, May 14, 1918 


Mr. Wrnstow was called to the chair and introduced Dr. War- 
ner to speak on the organization of medical work as affecting health 
insurance. 


Medical Work and Health Insurance 


Dr. Warner opened by stating that the subject had interested 
him deeply for some time, and particularly since he had been on 
the Ohio commission. One point was clear to him personally, that 
in providing medical service in large amounts it was entirely reason- 
able to apply to it the same business principles that were applied 
to the production of any other commodity. Manufacturing was 
done on a cooperative, organized basis. People no longer manu- 
factured things in their own homes, one by one. We had gotten 
beyond that in most things, but we had not yet gotten beyond it in 
medicine. “ Why,” was a long story, but the fact remained. 

There was no prospect of a satisfactory solution to the medical 
question, either under present methods or under health insurance, 
as long as individualistic practice of medicine prevailed. That 
must go. It was going, and health insurance would do much to 
bring the day when we would have something better. 

Hospitals and dispensaries had always had more or less organ- 
ized practice of medicine. However, as the work had been done in 
these institutions it had certain defects which a consideration of the 
question, and some experimental work as well, had recently con- 
vinced him were entirely correctable. The fundamental defect of 
the hospital as an organized producer of medical care was that 
many—at one time most of them, but he was glad that he could 
now say no more than “ many of fhem ”—were not organized insti- 
tutions for the practice of medicine but hotels for the sick, where 
any individual doctor took an individual patient and cared for him 
in an individual way. The fact that another doctor had another 
patient in the next room did not change the situation. There was a 
common kitchen, and certain other things in common—just as there 
were in hotels. But the hospital as an organized unit for bringing 
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to bear upon each patient all the knowledge, all the skill, and all 
the equipment of each of its constituent parts was a comparatively 
recent development. At present many hospitals were of this type, 
but the public did not know the fundamental difference between 
the two types where they existed. The people did not know, did 
not realize it, or they did not care. If hospitals were to do what 
they could and should do to contribute to the welfare of the work- 
ingman, that condition must be changed; and fortunately it was 
entirely correctable. 

Dispensaries were, in theory, perhaps ideally organized for con- 
tributing to this work. In dispensaries there was always coopera- 
tive practice of medicine. The assumption of the staff was that 
they did not know all there was to know about medicine. Indi- 
vidualistic practice of medicine, on the other hand, always assumed 
that every doctor knew all there was to know about medicine, and 
therefore one took his choice and would get the same thing in all 
cases. That was not true. The development of specialties had 
made it absolutely impossible for any one man to master all of 
them, and if he did not know that, it meant that he had not mastered 
any of them. 

Dispensaries had always been cooperative. They had always 
had on the staff various-men who gave special attention to special 
lines and therefore the sum total of medical skill was greater than 
could be obtained by seeking any one physician, no matter how 
‘eminent he might be. 

The principle of organized cooperative medicine had gone 
through several grades. The top grade, of course, was the model 
clinic. That was for the man of means. He went there and paid 
a good round sum and he got service. These clinics had specialists 
in all branches, and no matter where the consideration of any par- 
ticular case might lead, the requisite treatment was given by men 
of skill. That was cooperatve practice of medicine at its best. 

The next grade was the so-called “pay” clinic, where men of 
ordinary means could go. The number of people who appreciated 
the value of cooperative medicine was becoming greater. The 
workingman had learned it from the still lower grade of clinic, that 
is, the ordinary free dispensary. Wage-earners who went to these 
dispensaries learned that they received attention there and received 
service, they got along pretty well, and they were enabled to see a 
type of man whose time they could not buy. 
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There were, therefore, these three types of cooperative medicine. 
They were making their way into every bit of medical practice in 
this country except in districts so outlying as to make it physically 
impossible, but there was no longer any prospect for individualistic 
practice of medicine in any community which could develop the 
other kind. It still existed, but it had no future. It was dead 
professionally. 


The defect of dispensaries had been that they were organized 
not for the benefit of the people they served but for the convenience 
and partly for the benefit of the medical men who worked in them. 
To be on a hospital or dispensary staff was a valuable asset to any 
doctor. It was an asset to him as an advertising medium, about 
the best that there was open to him. It was an asset to him because 
he usually learned something that he could not learn anywhere else. 
Therefore it had been very easy to get men to serve on dispensary 
staffs, but they served gratis, therefore dispensaries were organized 
and run largely at their convenience and open at the time of day 
which was most convenient for them. And the poor patient, if he 
happened to select the proper time, got very good service; if he hap- 
pened to land in at just the wrong time he could come back the next 
day. That was correctable, and was being corrected. In many 
dispensaries now the point was especially brought out that the staff 
must be a paid staff. The old voluntary staff was out of date, and 
as fast as the hospitals could they were going on this new basis. 
It was hard to do it just yet, because the need of it was not appreci- 
ated by the public or by the sort of patients which the dispensary 
must have in order to make the change, but it would be done. 


Individualistic practice of medicine could not be claimed to yield 
the doctors as net income more than 50 per cent of their gross 
receipts. The other 50 per cent of their receipts went to pay for 
medicines, office rent, automobiles, and other necessaries. But there 
was no occasion for maintaining outfits in thousands of different 
places in one city for the practice of medicine. Just as there was 
no longer occasion to manufacture goods in workmen’s homes, and 
it was found convenient to concentrate production in factories, so it 
would be found convenient to put the modern practice of medicine 
into institutions and make it available for the use of the people, with 
a tremendous gain in efficiency. 


As to the cost, at the pay clinic at the Lakeside Hospital, as he 
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had said in a previous session, the physician’s pay was set at the 
minimum rate of $5 for two hours’ service. That did not seem 
very much, but if a doctor worked seven hours a day—and at that 
rate even a doctor ought to work seven hours a day—he would in 
the course of a year draw $5,250; and if half of the physician’s 
income was now taken up by expenses of his practice, what such 
men would draw would be equivalent to $10,500 on the basis of 
individualistic practice. How many doctors drew $10,500 out of 
their practice, not in bills, but in money? Any doctor working 
under organized medicine at the rate named would be so much better 
off than now that there would be no comparison. 


What would cooperative medicine mean to the patient? The 
Lakeside night clinic had been going a little over a year, and was 
piling up a surplus on a 50-cent fee. The patients paid 50 cents 
for consultation or treatment, and paid extra for their medicine, 
which averaged probably 25 or 30 cents more. A great many did 
not get medicines. It was not necessary for physicians under this 
system to give rhubarb and soda. If patients did not need medi- 
cine, they did not get it, and they were pleased because they did 
not have to pay for it. The average total expense to a patient for 
one visit was 75 cents. A charge of $5 was made for certain special 
injections, but these were expensive operations which must be anti- 
septically done and required attendant nurses and extra doctors. 
From those fees the institution was now making money, and in 
order to come out even it was necessary to enlarge the scope of the 
clinic. That was what could be done by the organized practice of 
medicine. If the process of cooperation and organization were 
carried further there would be a corresponding decrease in cost as 
there would be in large-scale production. 


As to the attitude of the medical profession toward health insur- 
ance, there was, of course, no crystalized attitude. Many physicians 
were seeing clearly the fact that organized practice of medicine was 
coming, with or without health insurance. Health insurance would 
bring it quicker, but it was coming anyway. It existed now. Pay 
clinics were increasing, more hospitals were putting them in, and 
in a couple of years they would probably number thousands. Any- 
body could organize one. It required practically no funds, the 
equipment was already there. 

The physician who saw clearly that organized practice of medi- 
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cine was coming was convinced that the sooner it came the better. 
A great many physicians saw the possibility of state organization of 
medical practice. They might not take this quite so kindly as they 
would organized practice of medicine, but many recognized that 
organized practice of medicine was coming—in fact, had come— 
and the sooner that all got on that basis the better off they all would 
be. It was for the interest of the medical profession to operate on 
the organized basis. When it did, the problem of getting medical 
care of the right type for a large number of persons would be as 
simple as it was to-day to buy a large number of stove handles or 
any other commodity. 

Although there would probably be some opposition to the de- 
velopment of social health insurance, it would come from those 
who were defending the individualistic practice of medicine, and 
from those who did not see their way clear to get into the organized 
practice of medicine on the ground floor. It was always those who 
were pinched who howled. As to why they did not see their way 
clear to get in, there was only one reason. The good men would 
get in, the others, some of them, might be left out. Whether that 
would be a damage to the public who received medical care from 
those men, he would not say. On the other hand, the upper stratum 
of medical men, those who were interested in the advancement of 
the profession and in producing the greatest amount of service for 
the welfare of all the people, would welcome the new development 
and would help it. 


CHAIRMAN WINsLow thought that all were sure that the care 
of the sick was in process of evolution, and that all believed nobody 
should go without medical or surgical care because he could not 
afford it. 


Ten-Cent Fee Covers Prescription Cost 


Mr. Ranson said that three groups came to the dispensary of 
which he was superintendent in Chicago. Some came because the 
dispensary was connected with Rush Medical College. They came 
not because they were poor, not because they expected treatment, 
but to learn what doctor to go to for their particular illness. If a 
person came in with a serious stomach disorder and wanted to know 
where to go, he was referred to a prominent specialist, and it was 
certain he would get good service. 
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Another group was composed of the poor, who could not afford 
private medical care. Those were treated at the dispensary, and 
they were pretty sure to get good service. 

Finally, a great many people came who could not be admitted 
to the dispensary because it was a charitable institution. They 
went back to their neighborhoods and got service of a varying 
character. Some got good service, some did not. As Dr. Warner 
had said, the day was past when a man could treat every human dis- 
order well. There was no longer room for the man whose sign 
stated he “specialized in the diseases of men, women, and chil- 
dren.” 

When it came to working on a salary basis, the doctors had not 
yet been able to see how it would be as remunerative as other forms 
of practice. Doctors treated a great many people for nothing, but 
they made the man who had money pay for it. If a doctor operated 
on somebody at ten in the morning for a fee of $10,000 he could 
spend the rest of the day operating on several others for nothing, 
and still be pretty well paid for the day’s work. 

If we were to have health insurance, which he took it amounted 
to private medical service for a large group of people who at present 
had very little or no medical care, it would be just as well to go a 
step farther and provide a means by which everybody could have 
adequate treatment. The laws must recognize dispensaries. He 
believed the bill that was submitted to the Massachusetts legislature 
to allow a dispensary or a hospital or any organized group of phy- 
sicians to operate would cover this. There was no question but 
that it could be done better and more economically. For example, 
there was the matter of drugs. His dispensary asked each patient 
who could to pay 10 cents for each prescription. About 75 per cent 
of the patients paid at the 10-cent rate for each prescription, and 
that covered the cost of the medicines and the salary of the druggist. 


A CommIssIoNeEr asked whether that was so on account of large 
purchases. 


Mr. Ranson replied that it was not. He did not think the dis- 
pensary made any cheaper purchases than most places. Occasion- 
ally it picked up a bargain in some line of drugs, but outside drug- 
gists did the same. The dispensary purchases were probably heavier, 
but at no better figure. When a druggist was questioned about his 
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high prices he always came back with the fact that he must supply 
many things for nothing—information, postage stamps, for in- 
stance. 


SENATOR ALBERS, himself a druggist, interposed that if the dis- 
pensary was getting along so well with a fee of 10 cents a prescrip- 
tion it was either giving the patient very little or buying drugs by 
the wholesale. 


People of Moderate Means Not Provided For 


Miss Fo.ey wished to tell about her experience in tuberculosis 
work. A man came into the dispensary, and gave his history, 
physical, and otherwise. When the doctor got through examining 
him he was pronounced in the second stage, plus, of tuberculosis. 
The man offered $20 for treatment, but it was explained to him 
that the service was free and that the money could not be accepted. 
He said he was a poor man and had been trying for two years to 
find out what was the matter with him, and now that he could 
afford to pay he did not see why the institution should discriminate 
against him just because he was so unfortunate as to have the 
money to spend. 

Continually, people of moderate and even considerable means 
came in and asked if they might have the same sort of examination 
that their cooks, chauffeurs, or gardeners were given. They came 
to a municipal dispensary because they felt that a dispensary or- 
ganized to look after these cases would treat them very much 
better than some of the physicians whom they might select. 


Attitude of Dentists 


CHAIRMAN WINSLOw inquired whether anyone knew about the 
attitude of the dentists toward health insurance. 


Mr. Lapp replied that as a rule dental dispensaries were backed 
by dental societies. They were usually ready to promote good 
practice and to give free service. They had paid out of their own 
pockets many times to begin the work in the schools, paying the 
expenses until they were able to get the schools to take it over. Most 
dental clinics were begun in this way. He had never heard the 
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subject discussed in the dentists’ association or by individuals, but 
he would say that the dentists were more ready for organized prac- 
tice than the doctors. 


Dr. WarNER said he had had some experience with organized 
dentistry. Ina way the dentists were more fitted to take up organ- 
ized practice. There was in Cleveland an institution known as the 
Western Reserve University Dental College. At one time he ar- 
ranged to send poor people from the hospital there to get proper 
dental care, he to pay for the materials and the college to keep track 
and in due time send in a bill. 

Two or three times he had tried to get a bill, but could not get 
one, and finally he began to wonder why. Other charitable organi- 
zations in the city were also sending the college patients galore. 
At length, after a little investigation, he found that this dental 
clinic netted a clean profit to the college; the amount they collected 
from the poor people the charitable institutions had been sending 
up there paid the entire cost of running the dental college, and the 
tuition paid by the students was clear profit. Apparently the den- 
tists were better organized for cooperative work, and the reason 
was that it had been for their profit. 


Mr. Lapp pointed out that the dental association had instituted 
free dental clinics in the public schools, with the cooperation of 
the school board. They were doing that for the purpose of develop- 
ing the interest of the people in good dental work, but their willing- 
ness to do it without any compensation whatever showed a greater 
willingness to do things than the average doctor showed. 


Dr. WarRNER admitted that there were socially minded dentists 
in the country, but not more than there were doctors. Many good 
doctors were giving their time to school work, as well as dentists. 


How About the Optometrists? 
CHAIRMAN WINSLOW asked how about the optometrists? 
Dr. Warner replied that in his dispensary he had to deal with the 


glasses situation for many years. A lot of patients were examined 
and given prescriptions for glasses, which they could take to any 
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optician they chose. But it was found that only a small percentage 
ever got the glasses. He went to whom he thought was the best 
octlist in town and talked it over with him. He said he would 
send a man down to the dispensary daily to fit the frames, receive 
the orders, verify the glasses with the prescription, and see that 
the thing was done right. That looked good, and Dr. Warner 
asked what it was going to cost. The oculist inquired whether he 
would be dealing with the patients or with the dispensary? Dr. 
Warner told him he would be dealing with the dispensary—he had 
had his dental experience then. The oculist agreed to charge the 
hospital so much for spherical lenses, so much for compound lenses, 
so much for frames, etc., and Dr. Warner could give them to the 
patients at any price he wished. They had been going on that 
basis now for several years, 100 per cent of the patients who were 
given prescriptions got glasses, and the department was so swamped 
that he had to put on extra men. The school authorities had to 
fall into the same system. Between $3,000 and $4,000 worth of 
glasses were bought by the dispensary yearly ; they were sold to the 
patients who could pay, and some got them for nothing. Those 
glasses cost on the average about $3.50 because they were bought 


in an organized way, in comparison to $10 if it was done in the 
usual way. 


The Midwife Situation 


CHAIRMAN WINSLow further inquired what the situation was 
with regard to midwives. 


Mr. Ranson answered that in Illinois they were licensed. Of 
course, there was the question of their recognition under the health 
insurance law. If they were to be regularly licensed the matter 
should be given careful consideration, although he presumed they 
would be included because there would be too much opposition if 
the law were otherwise planned. Maternity care for people who 
could not afford to pay much was another point in regard to which 
the medical profession was not well organized. The dispensary with 
which he was connected had a department for obstetrical service 
which took care of about 1,000 cases a year, and was supported in 
part by funds from Rush Medical College. In this service people 
were allowed to pay something if they wanted to. Some paid $1, 
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some $5. But the work was carried on primarily as a matter of 
education in the foreign communities where the midwives were 
used almost exclusively and where there was objection to them on 
the part of the local physicians. These people were being educated 
to have medical rather than midwife service, and he did not believe 
that many who went to the free dispensaries continued to go 
there after they could hire private doctors. That was no reflection 
on the dispensary, but most people preferred to pay for what they 
got. 


Dr. Hamitton thought it was only those who had dealt with 
the foreign communities who realized how important the subject of 
midwifery was. In Illinois the state licensed the midwife, but took 
no responsibility for her training. Unless things had been changed 
recently, the midwife passed a written examination. She had 
known women to qualify who had never been present at an obstetri- 
cal case. The only good midwives in her neighborhood were those 
who were trained in Italy or Russia. The foreign women were 
insistent on employing midwives, and she thought they got far 
better service than they did from the ordinary physician. The 
midwife did real nursing service, she helped in the housework. 
But even so, the medical service these people got was very in- 
adequate. In small cities where there was no visiting nurses’ asso- 
ciation the obstetrical situation was very bad, indeed. It was com- 
monly known that 15,000 women died in childbirth in the United 
States every year. 

Maternity care was possibly the most expensive branch of health 
insurance. She did not know how it would be provided for, but 
there was a great need for trained midwives and she thought the 
question could be taken up. Midwifery was opposed by the organ- 
ized doctors, but it should not be. 


Miss Fotey said she would like to see a system of organized 
medicine through health insurance or some other way, whereby 
every expectant mother would receive good medical attention. If 
the physicians had not the time or the means or the skill to give 
proper service now, she would like to see them trained so that 
they could do it, and have the community give them the means and 
the time. 
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She knew little about good midwives, and very much about bad 
ones. She did not think it could help the medical profession very 
much to take this very important branch of service from it. She 
would prefer to see the medical profession stronger and the mid- 
wives eliminated. The foreign people were very difficult to educate, 
but the visiting nurses had sometimes succeeded in getting them to 
have a physician for their seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth child 
when they had midwives for the others. 


Mr. Lapp wanted to ask how it would be possible to have real 
organized practice of medicine in the smaller counties of the state, 
in a village of perhaps 5,000 people. 


Dr. WARNER agreed that was difficult. There was one plan 
however, and although he had not heard of its being carried through 
he did know of its being actively considered by a group of medical 
men. That was to let a group of men who had confidence in one 
another in the various lines of work put up a certain amount of 
money necessary to establish a common office, get together good 
equipment, and run the thing as cooperative medicine. It would 
be a near approach to organized medicine. With such groups, good 
medical care could be given to the people, though probably the cost 
would be somewhat more than the cost if larger institutions should 
carry on real organized medicine. 


Mr. Lapp asked how specialists could be provided under that 
plan. The men would all be the same type of doctor. 


Dr. WARNER Said that would be so to-day, but not to-morrow. 
To-day each one was running his own show, specializing in every- 
thing by force of necessity. Doctors would not do that if it were 
not forced on them. But should a group get together so that each 
could give special attention to a certain disease, they would specialize 
almost over night, and then there would be a group of men especially 
competent in special lines. To-day they were treating everything 


because the people and their own bread and butter demanded that 
they do so. 


Mr. Lapp asked whether it were possible to develop hospital 
and dispensary facilities in those smaller places. 
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Dr. Warner replied that good hospital facilities could probably 
not be developed there, but temporary hospital and emergency 
facilities could be. The firing line to-day did not attempt to develop 
good hospital facilities, as it could not do it. Outlying districts 
could not develop good hospital facilities, but they could develop 
temporary facilities and they could evacuate patients just as well as 
the clearing stations on the front. He saw nothing in the way of 
the full development of organized medical practice. In the smaller 
districts it would be cooperative group medicine, and not organized 
medicine. 

There was just one other thing he would like to put in, more as a 
warning than anything else, and that was that hospitals were becom- 
ing better organized and the principles underlying them as medical 
institutions were becoming clearer. The purposes of funds which 
supported them were going to be a little more sharply defined, and 
given by wiser men. Trust funds were more and more given 
for special purposes and therefore it was the obligation of the 
institutions to apply the funds as their donors intended. 

He knew of no general hospital funds that were available in the 
state of Ohio. Hence he could not see but that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for the state of Ohio to take upon itself the responsi- 
bility. He saw no reason why the public should in any way expect 
hospitals to do this job that it should take upon itself. 


Mr. Wott moved a vote of thanks to the Ohio Commission for 
calling the conference, which was carried. After some discussion 
on methods of cooperation between the commissions with regard to 
constitutionality and other matters, a motion by Mr. Wott was 
adopted providing for communication between the various bodies 
on the subject. On motion of S—nator ALBERs the program com- 
mittee was made a committee to plan for further such meetings. 


British Doctors and Health Insurance 


As is well known, many representatives of the medical profes- 
sion in Great Britain, like many in America, strongly opposed health 
insurance while the measure was the subject of legislative discus- 
sion. During the period since actual practice under the act began, 
however, on July 15, 1912, the attitude of the profession in Great 
Britain has steadily been modified in favor of the legislation, until 
now it is one of general approval. 

The following extracts from two important documents, one 
issued by the British government and one by the British Medical 
Association, will serve to make clear how the physicians now regard 
the act: 


Extracts from Minutes of Evidence Taken before 
the Committee on Sickness Benefit Claims, 
1914, under the National Insurance 
Act of Great Britain, 1911 


Dr. Alfred Cox: Medical Secretary of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Cox forwarded questions as to the workings of the act to 
secretaries of every local committee, and received answers from 
111 insurance areas out of 125 in England—from nearly 400 indi- 
vidual practitioners in all. The evidence he gives is based on these 
answers to his questions. ~ 

He testifies: Hardly too much emphasis can be placed upon the 
so-called “arrears of sickness,” which has proved to be very great. 
Due to the fact that many of the wage earners have had little or 
no medical supervision, they require a great deal of assistance at 
first to meet the arrears of sickness. This, of course, will pass 
away in the course of time, and the amount of sickness attendance 
needed will sink to normal. 

The doctors themselves have been surprised at the great amount 
of illness receiving attention for the first time, under the act. I 
never was so struck by anything in my life as I have been at the way 
in which the profession seems to have been surprised at the ap- 
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parently undiscovered amount of sickness which was going un- 
treated beforehand and which is now getting attended to. 


Whereas the doctors at first looked at the act and its working 
only as doctors, they are now realizing that they are citizens as well 
as doctors and are getting the wide point of view of the significance 
of the entire system. 


There are now being made attempts at cooperation between the 
approved societies who are administering the sick benefit and the 
doctors who are working the medical benefit, despite the fact that 
violent and venomous things were said on both sides when the act 
went into effect. 


The question of whether a doctor can handle 2,000 patients or 
more depends on the area covered and on the man. In purely in- 
dustrial districts, an active, energetic man might well manage a 
panel of 2,000 and his private practice with comparative ease. On 
the other hand, 2,000 in a country area would be an impossible 
number. Of course we realize it is bad for the public and for the 
profession that a man should have more on his list than he can 
properly attend to. Our difficulty is to fix the proper number. 


The average doctor has the average amount of human nature, 
and the financial bearings of this question must necessarily enter 
into consideration. It is much easier for the doctor to be absolutely 
honest in his professional work under the act than in private prac- 
tice. In private practice the doctor has to think always of what the 
person may mean in a financial way; under the act he receives his 
remuneration for the year, and his only question then is that of 
keeping the patient well. If a patient is not satisfied with his work 
or his decisions in regard to certificates, he transfers at the end of 
the year to another doctor, and a very small sum comparatively is 
involved. . 

I have talked this matter over at a good many meetings of med- 
ical men, and on the whole they agreed that it is easier to be pro- 
fessionally honest under the panel system. 


The employment of real referees would be cordially welcomed 
by the profession, probably unanimously so. The profession think 
the referees should be whole-time men appointed by the commis- 
sioners and paid a salary. I think this statement would be backed 
by most of the medical men in the country. 
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The doctors, before the passage of the act, did not desire ref- 
erees. Their experience under the act has made their desirability 
evident. 

There is very little evidence of malingering. 

There is not much truth in the statement that doctors are making 
a marked difference between their panel and private patients. Of 
course, when you are dealing with 20,000 medical men, you find all 
sorts of men. Some are snobs and have a poor idea of professional 
responsibility, but this state of things is not general and will grad- 
ually die away. 

The women factory workers are in such bad health as a normal 
thing, because of overwork and low wages, that small illnesses inca- 
pacitate them and they are sick longer than a normally healthy 
person. 

The lack of institutional treatment for severe cases is the cause 
of much protracted illness. 

Free choice is one of the most valued principles of the insurance 
act. It leads to the very best kind of relationship between a doc- 
tor and his patient. It is helpful as a “ remedial” measure. With- 
out free choice, you are without one of the best guarantees of an 
alert and satisfactory medical service. 

Doctors are agreed that for the sake of ie pregnant woman 
and the future child, women should be at home and not at work 
during the last four weeks before confinement. I should be very 
glad to see no woman at work after the seventh month of preg- 
nancy, at least factory workers. Every practitioner states that to 
keep women at home during this period would mean a decrease in 
future sickness of women. In the opinion of many doctors, the 
maternity benefit given has resulted in many women having better 
nursing and better attendance at the time of childbirth, which saves 
many from becoming chronic invalids. 

Some of the doctors who have the biggest panels have secured 
the large number because they are lax in their dispensing of cer- 
tificates. This is not the general rule, however. 

It is generally admitted that providing nursing is a sort of nat- 
ural consequence of the provision of medical attendance and would 
certainly improve the service considerably. If a system of nursing 
were established, the control should be in the hands of one author- 
ity. 
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The system of payment per attendance, effective in Manchester 
and Salford—I gather from the answers of the doctors—has a 
prejudicial effect in two ways. There is a tendency for the doctor 
to keep people on the list rather than to do his work quickly and 
get them well and off the list. Then this system carries with it the 
right of the patient to change doctors, not only at the end of the 
year but whenever he pleases. And the patient goes about until he 
finds the doctor who is easiest at certifying. The doctor has to face 
the risk of his patients constantly switching to other doctors. 

I feel that it would be a grave mistake to go from the present 
panel system to whole-time medical service. By improvement of 
the panel system through referees and consultants, you can get all 
the advantages claimed for the “ whole-time service” and at the 
same time retain the advantages of the “free choice” of the panel 
system. 


Dr. C. A. Marsh: M. D., University of London; Member of Royal 
College of Surgeons; late clinical assistant in the Light De- 
partment of London Hospital; House Surgeon and House 
Physician at Poplar Hospital; assistant medical officer, Dar- 
enth Asylum. 


I have been selected by the British Medical Association to give 
evidence. I have 2,000 persons on my panel and I practice in an 
industrial suburb of Bath, where I have almost every class of wage 
earner. I have also about 700 private patients. 

There are the same number of doctors and patients in Bath as 
before. I have about the same number of patients, but my work is 
not more than before, though I see more patients. This is because 
I have reorganized my work, use a card index system, and do not 
do my own dispensing. I pay about the same number of visits as 
formerly, but see many more patients at my surgery. They come 
to me a great deal more often than if they had to pay specially. 
I believe that on the whole I give my patients better attention than 
I did before. I do more small operating work than I did before. 

I can not remember a single case of real malingering in the last 
six months. Almost always the patients who want to stay on longer, 
exaggerate their condition to themselves. 

I think it would be to the interests of panel doctors to have a 
referee—a salaried man, and an-outsider, preferably—appointed by 
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the insurance committees or the commissioners. He would be the 
sort of man who could be called in to help as consultant in doubt- 
ful cases. His decisions on the question of “incapacity to work” 
should be accepted absolutely without question by all parties. The 
practitioner should always have the right to be present. The ref- 
eree should not have the right to interfere in diagnosis and treat- 
ment unless the panel doctor called him in. I think if the cases 
were very freely sent to a referee, the chances are that a good 
many of them would be more in the nature of a consultant’s 
work. ‘ 

The doctors feel a responsibility for their actions, to the insur- 
ance committee. Those doctors who never did friendly society 
work before the act find it a new experience to be responsible to 
anyone, but they are adjusting themselves. 

I do not approve of making the faintest distinction between an 
insured person and other private patients. And though the doctors 
as a whole opposed the act and were slow to adjust themselves, 
they are doing so honestly and fairly. 

The number of persons a doctor might be justified in having 
on his list, if he had no practice at all and the persons were not too 
scattered, would be 3,000 to 4,000. 

My income and work have increased since the act went into 
effect, and I think that on the whole they balance each other. I am 
about as well paid for my private practice as for my panel work. 
As far as the remuneration is concerned, I think I am financially 
well off under the act, and I am quite satisfied. 


Dr. John Divine: M.D., University of Glasgow; President of Hull 
Medical Society. 1,000 patients on panel. Most of my 
patients are in regular employment—clerks, engineers, and 
workers in oil mills and flour mills. 


During the past year I had about 2,600 attendances and visits. 
I have recorded the statistics of a number of doctors having 65,823 
persons on their lists. In a period of 31 weeks, 25,158 were at- 
tended, and received an average of 5 visits each. Thirty per cent 
of the persons attended were given incapacity certificates. On an 
average, I may see about fourteen insured persons per day, counting 
surgery attendances as well as home visits. 

The insured persons who consult me do not do so unnecessarily. 
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I think they should come to me with minor ailments, for it saves 
them from having serious ailments which would put them on sick- 
ness benefit. I have not found evidence of real malingering. 

I feel that conditions are very much better than in the days of 
private practice. We find we can give far better attention to these 
insured persons than we previously did to many of our patients. 
Now the question of remuneration is settled by the per capitum. 
The visits we make do not involve extra payment. The question 
of professional treatment is divorced from the financial one. We 
feel free to visit every day, if we think proper, until we feel quite 
sure that all cause for anxiety has passed away. Since the method 
of payment is capitation, the doctor finds it to his advantage to 
study his patient’s case carefully and get rid of him by curing him 
as quickly as possible. At least this is my assumption. 

The doctors are certainly getting better paid for their work 
under the insurance act than under old conditions. 

I consider that for most people the free choice of doctor is a 
valuable prerogative. Of course there is a certain class of bovine 
people who do not take much interest. About 23,000 out of 100,000 
in Hull did not trouble to select a doctor at all, and had to be as- 
signed by the insurance committee. On the whole I think the panel 
system is proving efficient. 

I do not think there is any malingering to speak of. It is very 
rare. And I have not much faith in the claim that overinsurance 
induces malingering. It is the character of the persons—their hon- 
est-mindedness—that counts after all. | 

The giving of a definite money benefit for some weeks prior to 
and after confinement would solve many difficulties and would 
meet a great need for general improvement in the health of mar- 
ried women. It is difficult to state just when a pregnancy case ceases 
to be normal and becomes pathological. 

There is great need of dental work. I have found many patients 
who are really suffering from defective teeth. 


Dr. R. J. Farman: M.D., University of London. From 1,300 to 
1,350 on his list. 

My patients are rather the upper working class, who were mostly 

my private patients before the act. They come to me for trivial 

things, as I tell them they should come in order that I may keep 
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them well and prevent trivial complaints from developing into 
serious ailments. When they had to pay for each visit, as before 
the act, they would not do this. 

Since a large group of people had no adequate medical attend- 
ance prior to the insurance act, there is naturally of course consider- 
able “arrears of sickness” during this first period of the act. If 
I might elaborate, for purposes of illustration: the great number 
of anemic girls who suffer from indigestion are in that state, in 
many cases, because of bad teeth. Their mouths are being cleaned, 
the focus of the trouble removed, and we shall not have those 
people ill in the same way in the future. Things are quieting down 
already, and we are seeing a marked falling off in the claims for 
medical benefit. ; 

The number-of patients on a doctor’s list should be decidedly 
restricted. Even in crowded London areas: 2,000 is as many as 
one man can look after. 

The great amount of sickness among the women is not due to 
false claims, but to the fact that their wages are small and they do 
not get enough good food. 


Dr. D. Turner Belding: Member, Royal College of Surgeons, 
Insurance Committee for the County of Norfolk, Local 
Medical Committee, and Panel Committee; practicing in 
East Durham. 500 on list. 


There is need of a supervisor, not just a referee, who goes the 
rounds constantly, and who should be appointed by the commission. 
The profession and representatives of insurance societies believe that 
a whole-time man is necessary. The supervisor should be a con- 
sultant as well. The actual cases of malingering are very few, 
but a number could be taken off the list by proper supervision. 
There is a great medical difficulty in saying just when a man is 
“fit for work.” Were there a consultant or supervisor, it would 
often clear up many doubtful cases and remove the onus entirely 
from one man of taking a patient off the list. 

A panel patient receives much better treatment than a club 
patient, since the former has free choice. Free choice is necessary, 
as a doctor cannot work conscientiously or well if he is not working 
in harmony with his patient. 


During the first year the act was in effect we were dealing with 
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a large number of persons who previously had never had any 
adequate medical treatment, but in the second year this number was 
reduced considerably. The reason for the excess of doubtful claims 
among women is that they are chronically overworked and under- 
NG i ae 

The doctors all fought the act up to the last day, and then 
accepted defeat gracefully. There is no feeling of antagonism now. 
The practice of many physicians is entirely insurance work. 


Dr. Frederick John Smith: M. D. University of Oxford, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Practices as a consulting physician in London. 


The general practitioner suffers from medical isolation, having 
no one to check him in his work and in his diagnoses. Effective 
supervision of general practice is impossible. It is important that 
the doctor report all cases and keep notes on their progress. 

I should like to quote the following statement of a country 
doctor: “ Honestly, there is no difference in my practice, except 
that I get paid now for what I used not to be paid for. I have 
the whole practice of the district, and I am perfectly happy under 
the panel system.” 


Dr. Amand Routh: Fellow Royal College of Physicians ; Consulting 
Obstetric Physician at Charing Cross Hospital ; has a number 
of other appointments and is author of many articles, chiefly 
obstetrical. 


In modern times pregnancy is more or less a pathological state. 
It is advisable to give a pregnancy benefit for a few weeks prior to 
confinement, say six weeks, and a maternity benefit four weeks after 
confinement. The pregnancy benefit will result in inducing volun- 
tary notification on the part of women, so as to get early medical 
supervision. The maternity benefit has a good effect upon women, 
as the month’s rest prevents complications, and the women look 
forward to confinement now with much less dread than they used 
to. 
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Dr. A. E. Broster: Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons; Justice of the 
Peace for the County of Derby; Medical Officer of Ee: 
for the district of Wirksworth. 1,333 on panel. 


I am very much better off under the act, as before I attended 
many patients for nothing, while now I am always paid. 


Dr. H. F. Oldham: Chairman of Panel Committee, Lancashire ; 
nominated as witness by the British Medical Association. 
212 on list—laborers, clerks, and domestic servants. 

I think the medical maternity benefit should be made compul- 
sory. Every woman should have a doctor in attendance during the 
confinement period. And if the health of the progeny is 
sought, she should be given a money payment for the four weeks 
preceding confinement and should be restrained from following her 
occupation. 


Dr. J. A. Harrison: M.B., C.M., Glasgow. 2,589 on list. 

From a medical point of view, I can report that in my district 
there was only private practice work done before the act. I have 
practiced there for years, and this winter I have seen less pneumonia 
than ever before. I attribute this to treating the colds earlier. 
Since patients do not have to pay for individual ailments, they come 
more readily, and it is possible to practice preventive medicine. I 
do not do as hard work since the act. I do not have as heavy 
visiting, and I attribute this to the fact that they come when they 
first feel sick and get their medicine which lasts them. They do 
not come to see me as often as they did before. I am getting fewer 
chronic abdominal troubles than I did. I do not say that this is 
due to the act—surgery has advanced so much—but it is true that 
I get the cases now at an earlier stage. 

Forty-six per cent of the persons on my panel received treat- 
ment last year; 28.3 per cent of these got certificates. Of course, 
I used the test in granting certificates, “Is the man able to follow 
his occupation?” 

Speaking generally, the doctors were hostile to the insurance 
act at first, but they are not now. They are doing very nicely under 
it. 
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Dr. B. A. Richmond: M. D., practicing in Bermondsey. 


I am in partnership with four other gentlemen. We have about 
7,200 insured persons among the five. We have two surgeries. 
Three of the partners work at one and have between 3,500 and 4,000 
on their list, and between 3,000 and 3,500 are on the list of the 
other surgery. 

We saw about 85 per cent of those on our list last year at our 
surgery. About one in ten got certificates of incapacity. Our 
patients are not the best paid workers. In fact, they are very badly 
housed. 

The women are particularly badly off. They are constantly 
undernourished and anemic. Their normal state is really one of 
illness, and they are very susceptible to all forms of disease. These 
factory women do heavy work at home in addition to their factory 
work. 

I do not think we realized what the effect of the act would be 
in bringing to our knowledge the sickness that exists. 


Dr. H. F. Devis: Member of Royal College of Surgeons; Licentiate 
of Royal College of Physicians; on Bristol panel. 

I have about 900 on my list, in the better working class district. 
I attended about 600 last year, and 283 had certificates. 

The general attitude of the Bristol doctors towards the act may 
be of interest. I have gathered the opinions of 55 men. Of course 
they vary, but in the main they are regarding the act with more 
favor as time goes on. Some think it the best thing Parliament 
ever did. 


Extracts from Interim Report on the Future of the 
Insurance Acts, Insurance Acts Committee, 
British Medical Association, 1917 


OrIcIN AND NATURE OF THE REPORT 

On January 17th, 1917, the insurance acts committee of the 
British Medical Association decided to ask each branch and division 
of the association and each local medical and panel committee, or 
such bodies acting in cooperation, to appoint a thoroughly represen- 
tative subcommittee to consider the present system of national 
health insurance, so far as it affects the relation of the medical 
profession to the public health and the treatment of disease, and to 
make suggestions for its improvement. 
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GENERAL OPINION OF THE PROFESSION AND THE INSURED PERSONS 


The degree of unanimity so far disclosed is somewhat remark- 
able. On a subject which five years ago was the most highly con- 
troversial that had ever been before the profession, and which still 
in some places, and everywhere in some of its aspects, excites argu- 
ment, it is found (i) that many matters which at the beginning of 
the controversy gave rise to most apprehension have assumed a 
position of quite minor importance; (ii) that the general system by 
which the state provides medical advice and treatment under the 
insurance scheme is in the main approved, and that criticisms have 
a tendency to concentrate on a comparatively few points which, 
though of great importance and indeed vital to smooth working, are, 
after all, matters of detail which ought to be capable of adjustment ; 
(iii) that there is a large body of opinion in favor of the exten- 
sion of the health insurance system both to kinds of treatment not 
at present provided for and to classes of persons at present excluded 
therefrom. . 

The opinions of insured persons as reported through the profes- 
sion lead to the belief that they are generally satisfied with the 
system and the service. Whole classes of them’are receiving med- 
ical care to an extent which they had never previously thought of, 
and in many thousands of cases relations of confidence are being 
established between practitioner and insured patient of a kind 
which cannot but lead to increased usefulness. 


EXTENT OF THE MEDICAL SERVICES TO BE AVAILABLE 

It is an almost unanimous opinion in the profession that the 
benefits of the insurance scheme should be so extended beyond 
domiciliary attendance as to provide under proper safeguards, as a 
right, all medical, surgical, or special facilities and treatment, which 
the condition of the insured person may demand. Extended benefits 
of this character would include (i) a consultant and specialist 
service; (ii) institutional treatment; (iii) pathological and clin- 
ical laboratory facilities; (iv) x-ray provision both for diagnosis 
and treatment; (v) special forms of treatment such as massage 
and electricity; (vi) dental treatment; (vii) a nursing service; 
(viii) advice with regard to pregnancy and attendance at confine- 
ment by a midwife with emergency attendance by a practitioner. 


REMUNERATION OF PRACTITIONERS 
The opinion of practitioners is almost unanimously in favor of 
a capitation system. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


History of Labor in the United States. By Joun R. Commons, 
Davin J. Saposs, HELEN L. Sumner, E. B. Mrrtteman, H. E. 
Hoacianp, JoHn B. ANpREws, SeLic PERLMAN. New York, 
Macmillan, 1918. 2 v.; xxv, 623; xx, 620 p. 


Culled from libraries throughout the country and from crumbling docu- 
ments in the cellars or attics of a passing generation of labor leaders, the 
basic material of labor’s history in America during the past century is stir- 
tingly presented in these compact, well indexed volumes. The aim of the 
authors has been not so much to deal with the structure, policies, or career 
of individual unions as to present the conditions, philosophies, and general 
labor drifts in which the unending succession of specific organizations found 
their springing points. “The labor history of the country is here,” probably 
for the first time, “treated as a part of its industrial and political history.” 

After a brief glimpse at colonial beginnings, the story recounts the gradual 
emergence of a class of wage-earners, distinct from farmers, merchants, and 
employers. Free land, in retarding, far behind European countries, the de- 
velopment in America of a self-conscious laboring element, coupled with the 
conquest of manhood suffrage long before it was secured by the workers 
abroad; the vast range of territory embraced in one customs union, combined 
with the rapid expansion of means of communication and markets, all served 
to stamp upon early American labor movements an individualistic, middle- 
class point of view which they have not yet entirely succeeded in throwing 
off. It was not until ten years after the winning of national independence 
that the first recorded American labor union was born—a_ shoemakers’ 
organization in Philadelphia. Forty years more were spent in learning to 
organize the first city central union, in New York, and then, within a twelve- 
month, the first national union of trades was launched. Bound up with this 
development of labor’s economic organization were the vivid experiences of 
the struggle with the courts for the right to organize, the contests for control 
of encroaching machinery and the unskilled, admission of women to the 
unions, the movement for shorter hours, strikes, and the development of 
trade agreements. 

Concurrent with the economic phases of the struggle were the periodic 
gropings of labor toward independent political action, often in a moment of 
disappointment with the results of union endeavor. Particularly marked was 
this alternation between the trade union and the legislative method in the 
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efforts toward the shorter work-day, while in matters like public education 
and currency reform political weapons alone appear to have been the main 
reliance. 

The historians have divided the century into periods appropriately char- 
acterized as colonial, citizenship, humanitarian, nationalization, and reorgani- 
zation. The nationalization period, for instance, which followed the close 
of the Civil War, “witnessed the distinctly American philosophies of green- 
backism and the eight-hour day; the rise of the agitation for the exclusion 
of oriental labor; the invention of the trade union label; the first national 
trade agreement; the establishment of the first national bureau of labor; 
the organization of the first permanent labor lobby at Washington; the enact- 
ment of the first eight-hour legislation and the earliest laws against ‘con- 
spiracy’ and ‘intimidation.’ The period also saw the organization of the 
first national employers’ association, and the first national labor party.” 

Across the pages of the book walk the figures of many stalwart pioneer 
leaders of the American working class, in a stirring drama of ceaseless effort 
marked, it is true, by many defeats but on the whole by consistent progress. 


pF AS 


Health Insurance: (1) Official Endorsement of the New York 
State Federation of Labor. (2) Discussion of Bill Endorsed 
by New York State Federation of Labor. (3) Advantages to 
Industry. By CommMitTrrE oN HeattH, New York STATE 
FEDERATION OF Lazor. Albany, 1918. 16; 20; 16 pp. 


In this series of reports the New York State Federation of Labor gives its 
reasons for endorsing both the principle of universal compulsory social health 
insurance and the bill which, introduced in the legislature by Senator Nicoll, 
was the subject of one of the most spirited hearings of the session. 

The urgency of health insurance as a war measure is presented by the com- 
mittee when it declares in its first report that “ More hazardous conditions 
of employment as a result of the pressure following our taking part in the 
world war—with industrial work speeded up and with the ranks of the skilled 
workmen crowded with unskilled men and still less skilled women—are bring- 
ing about less favorable health conditions and a higher accident rate in 
industry as well as loss of life and health in the military ranks and are thus 
making still more urgent the conservation of health.” After explaining the 
various features of the bill, and its advantages over previous proposals, the 
committee concludes that it is only a question of time when health insurance 
will be an accomplished fact, and urges trade unionists to cooperate in mold- 
ing the policies of the new legislation while it is still in process of formation. 

The second report is prepared from the stenographic record of the con- 
ference of 200 delegates which unanimously endorsed the proposed bill, and 
gives clear insight into the questions which are uppermost in labor’s mind in 
connection with this “next step in social insurance.” Cost to the wage- 
earner, effect upon trade union and fraternal benefit funds, relation to work- 
men’s compensation, the problem of the casual worker, extent and duration 
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of benefits, maternity care, and the wastefulness of commercial insurance in 
this field, were all the subject of eager and penetrating discussion. 

Finally, to forestall any possible charge that in moving for health insurance 
organized labor is selfishly pursuing its private interests at the expense of 
the general welfare, the committee in its third report marshals the available 
experience of many years to show that an adequate health insurance system 
carries with it undoubted benefits to industry. “Better laws as well as better 
wages attract better workmen,” states the report. Elimination of broken 
time and excessive labor turnover due to prolonged sickness, and the reduc- 
tion of illness by prompt medical care, are among the demonstrated results 
in plants whose progressive owners have shown the legislatures the way by 
voluntarily installing health insurance funds for their own workmen. The 
effect of health insurance in strengthening efforts for sickness prevention, 
and the need for greater labor efficiency and constancy in the keen com- 
mercial rivalry coming after the war, are also given timely emphasis. 


Special Report on Minimum Wage and Sickness Insurance. Pre- 
pared by the ComMiTTEE oN INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT OF THE 
NatTionat ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS and presented at 
and approved by the twenty-third annual meeting, New York, 
May, 1918. 5 p. 


“Tn the coordination of our vast resources and in the mobilization of 
our industrial strength, there has been revealed very clearly the necessity 
of salutary changes respecting working conditions of laborers; designed not 
only to prevent the occurrence of sickness but also the establishment of 
modes of insurance whereby the disabled may be cared for during the 
period of disability,” states this newest report of the committee, submitted 
by A. Parker Nevin. “Sickness, therefore,” continues the committee, “is 
not only a problem for the community as a whole, to be treated as an 
administrative function of the state, but it is also a problem arising out of 
industry.” Quoting with approval the statement of Commissioner of Labor 
Lewis T. Bryant of New Jersey that “no exercise of care on his part can 
protect the worker exposed to dangerous dusts or noxious fumes; and 
although their action is commonly slower and less likely to awaken public 
sympathy than mechanical injury, his sufferings may be as great and his 
loss of earning capacity as complete, as in the case of some dramatic acci- 
dent,” the committee declares: “This extract merely expresses a truth which 
cannot be gainsaid, that arising out of industrial work is the concomitant of 
disease; the prevention and remedy of which constitutes the problem of 
sickness insurance.” 

The report favors a careful review of existing voluntary systems of insur- 
ance in many of our industrial and transportation companies, and while still 
reluctant to accept the need for compulsion it nevertheless strongly com- 
mends insurance provisions which can be secured only through a compulsory 
system. The committee concludes its memorandum by quoting from the 
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recommendations of the unanimously favorable report on health insurance 
of the official New Jersey commission, saying, “We believe these recom- 
mendations are wise, fair and should be accepted by every manufacturer in 
the spirit in which they are proffered.” Our use of italics below brings out 
the full force of the quoted New Jersey recommendations, which are: 

“Existing health insurance agencies that are conducted on an adequate 
basis at actual cost should, with mutual management, be utilized in the fur- 
ther development of a comprehensive health insurance system. In order that 
the greater effectiveness and economy of a universal system may be enjoyed, 
health insurance should be made to cover all regularly employed wage-earn- 
ers. Insurance should provide medical care and health instruction in order 
that its work may be both curative and preventive. To minimize the financial 
distress attending sickness, the system should provide a cash benefit during 
temporary incapacity for work. It should also provide maternity care to 
meet the special needs of working mothers. Health insurance should be 
democratically supported and managed by those directly concerned, the state 
bearing as its share the cost of general administration as it does in work- 
men’s compensation. The system should be under supervision of a special 
bureau in the Department of Labor with competent medical direction and in 
close cooperation with existing public health agencies, in order to place 
added emphasis upon the extremely important problem of sickness preven- 
tion.” 

It will be remembered that in 1916, under progressive leadership, this com- 
mittee reported in favor of health insurance and held that while the volun- 
tary method was, it believed, “higher and preferable,” still “there are 
employers who would not comply with the voluntary plan. . . . Such 
insurance cannot be made general in its application without some form of 
compulsion.” With a change in personnel in 1917 the committee receded 
from this position, but the pressnt report based upon further study gives 
promise that the association will in future be found on the side of pro- 
gressive legislation with regard to health insurance as it was in the campaign 
for workmen’s compensation, 


Sickness Insurance or Sickness Prevention. By Nationa Inpus- 
TRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Research report No. 6. Boston, 
1918. 24 p. 


For an organization embracing as members seventeen of the strongest 
manufacturers’ associations in the country this report is decidedly cheap. 
Shallow survey of the field is made the basis for implying that advocates of 
health insurance urge it as a substitute for sickness prevention, and for sug- 
gesting periodical physical examination and the further postponement of 
health insurance legislation until after “searching” “national” study of 
sickness. In reviewing some companion emanations from the board a writer 
in the New Republic excoriated the “astonishing paucity of facts, the crude 
distortion of such facts as these reports contain, the disingenuous evasions, 
special pleadings, mean, cynical and snarling prejudices, with which under 
the velvet screen of professed ‘science’ these reports attempt to poison the 
minds of the laity.” 
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Report.of the Special Commission on Social Insurance. By Massa- 
CHUSETTS COMMISSION ON SocrAL INsuRANCE. Boston, 1918. 
178 pp. 

Main interest in the report of the second Massachusetts commission on 
health insurance centers in several special studies of sickness and methods of 
meeting it. 

Inquiry into 3,516 cases of family dependency which received mothers’ aid 
in the four years ending August 31, 1917, showed that 75 per cent of these 
cases were caused by the death of the father, usually from sickness. The 
percentage of deaths due to each cause was: tuberculosis 27.8, pneumonia 
13.7, accident 11.7, heart trouble 8.8, kidney trouble 5.2, apoplexy, shock, etc., 
4.2, cancer 4.2, other causes 24.4. Eleven per cent of the cases were caused 
by incapacity of the father, and here again tuberculosis was the most fre- 
quent factor, being responsible for 49.4 per cent of the incapacity, while 
other diseases were responsible for 27.6 per cent, and insanity for the remain- 
ing 23 per cent. Of the total number of fathers whose wages were ascer- 
tained, 2,033, or 81.5 per cent, earned less than $20 a week. Insurance was 
carried by only 1,895 of the fathers, the more usual amounts ranging between 
$100 and $300, apparently many of these policies being taken out primarily 
for the purpose of paying funeral benefits. 

A report on dispensaries indicated that one-quarter of the total population 
of Boston receives treatment annually at these institutions, a slight majority 
going to general and the rest to special clinics. About 40 per cent of the 
families of dispensary patients earn less than $15 a week; about 45 per cent 
received between $15 and $20; and 20 to 15 per cent received more than $20 
weekly. Probably not more than 5 per cent of the dispensary patients are 
usually in receipt of material aid from charitable agencies; that is, the great 
bulk of dispensary families are able to meet ordinary expenses during health, 
but in case of sickness cannot meet their ordinary expenses and pay the cost 
of medical service in addition. Considerable delay in seeking treatment in 
serious illnesses, such as tuberculosis, was noted. Many patients previously 
had a private doctor, but came to the dispensary because they “had no money 
to pay him.” Only twenty-three out of 159 families carried health insurance, 
but industrial insurance providing only small amounts at death was fairly 
frequent. The dispensary system as a whole was found to suffer from the 
disadvantages of depending upon volunteer medical service, and of being 
usually inaccessible to wage-earners except during working hours. 

A total of 5,210 families visited by district nurses and the like is reported 
on. Eighteen per cent of the families visited in Boston, and 28 per cent 
of those visited outside of Boston, were unable to pay any fee. Only 26.6 
per cent of the families carried insurance. In forty-eight maternity cases 
the expectant mother was at work, in one case in a mill up to the hour of 
her confinement. In nearly half the cases the weekly family income was $15 
or less. 

An interesting chart is presented showing the experience of the Norton 
Company of Worcester in connection with its plant hospital. As between 
men not using the hospital and those using it the average time saved per 
man by the latter during one year was 19.2 hours. A summary of several 
successful establishment health insurance plans is also given. 
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Health Insurance Endorsed by Workers. By Daniev C. MurpuHy. 
San Francisco Bulletin, March 2, 1918. Also reprint, 4 p. 
Well-deserved rebuke administered by the president of the California 
Federation of Labor to Peter V. Ross of the Christian Science publicity com- 
mittee, for misstatements concerning health insurance which President 
Murphy says are made “with a zeal more partisan than Christian or scien- 
tific.” 


Health Insurance. By Emery R. Hayuurst. (Ohio State Medical 
Journal, May 1918, v. 14, no. 5: 270-274.) 


Strong pithy presentation, in a novel form, of the reasons for universal 
workmen’s health insurance as seen by a physician noted for his public health 
work and his studies of occupational health hazards. 


Sixth Annual Report to the Members of the Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. By Boarp or Directors, EMPLOYEES’ 
Mutua Benerit AssocrATION, MILWAUKEE ELEcTRIC RaIL- 
way AND Licht Company. Milwaukee, 1917. 64 p. 

Detailed statistical report of successful operations of a large voluntary 
establishment sickness and accident fund. 


Health Survey of Middletown, Connecticut. By Davip GREENBERG 
and Ira D. Jort. New Haven, Yale School of Medicine, De- 
partment of Public Health, 1918. 73 p. 


This publication forms a valuable addition to the rapidly growing number 
of intimate town and district surveys which are building up concrete knowl- 
edge of national health conditions and laying the foundation for preventive 
work. Water and milk supply, sewage and garbage disposal, insect problems, 
and the health organization of the town are concisely discussed, with recom- 
mendations. An interesting feature is the comparison of general, infant, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and other mortality rates with those of Montclair, 
Pie the showing being much in favor of the latter well-to-do residential 
suburb. 


Malingering and Feigned Sickness. By Joun Cottiz. London, 
Arnold, 2d ed., 1917. 664 p. 


Nearly doubled in size since the first edition in 1913, this standard work on 
an important phase of workmen’s compensation and health insurance admin- 
istration contains a wealth of new and valuable material. The chapters on 
neurasthenia, disorders of the back, X-ray photography, and certain legal 
matters, have been rewritten in the light of fuller knowledge, and a number 
of new chapters added, including important ones on military malingering 
and on the effect of recent legislation on sickness and accident claims. 
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The work deals, as the author says, with a dark side of human nature, but 
fortunately “only a comparatively small proportion of the vast number of 
sick people are out-and-out malingerers.” The methods and devices for 
penetrating the shams of this small proportion, however, make even for the 
layman, reading as fascinating as a war-time spy novel. The book teems 
with the histories of intricate and interesting cases drawn from the author’s 
experience of many years. 


A Clearing-House for Labor. By Don D. Lesconter. (Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1918, v. 121, No. 6: 773-783.) 

Timely, crisp, and sound is this interesting article by Superintendent 
Lescohier of the Minnesota Public Employment Bureau. A labor surplus 
in the face of a labor shortage; types of so-called “unskilled” laborers; the 
absence of a system for distributing labor, and the resulting social cost in 
inefficiency, labor turnover and crime, are effectively described. “We must 
have,” concludes Lescohier, “a system of employment offices, national in 
scope and monopolizing the whole employment business. . . . The first 
essential step now is legislation that will weld all of the existing state and 
municipal offices into a federal system, centralized, coordinated, system- 
atically managed, and controlled by big far-seeing policies. The same legis- 
lation should eliminate forever the private commercial agency.” 


How to Meet Hard Times. By Mayor’s CoMMITTEE ON UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, NEw York City. 1917.. 132 p. 

This publication, the last study made by the New York Mayor’s Commit- 
tee, is an important contribution to definite knowledge of unemployment 
in America, in that it contains not general statements but an exact analysis 
of conditions during “hard times” and concrete proposals for remedy. The 
main lines of action suggested, including development of public employment 
bureaus, public work, institution of unemployment insurance at the earliest 
possible date, part-time rather than reduction of staff by employers, and 
industrial training with scholarships, with relief as a last resort to be given 
through established agencies and largely in the form of work, are, of course, 
not novel; but the reasons underlying this choice of methods are worked 
out in a particularly convincing way. In view of experience in the depres- 
sion of 1914-1915 the authors seem to be overoptimistic about the relief which 
can be afforded by loans. 

To the reviewer, some of the most valuable parts of the report are the 
recommendations dealing with administrative methods. Examples are the 
requirement that all persons must be registered at an employment bureau 
before being helped as “unemployed,” and the differentiation of the various 
classes of persons asking for help into “casuals,” seasonal workers, minors, 
workmen regularly in permanent employment, non-wage-earners, and so on. 

The industrial dislocation for which we should be prepared at the end of 
the war will no doubt present certain special features, but a number of the 
conclusions of this study may be utilized in working out a program to meet 
it. It is unfortunate that this report was not more generally called, on its 


appearance, to the attention of those interested. 
M. A. H. 
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Hiring the Worker. By Roy Wittmartn Ketiy. New York, 
Engineering Magazine Co., 1918. 250 p. 


This is a sensible and straightforward book on the duties of the growing 
profession of employment management. Besides methods of hiring the 
worker, his training, promotion, and retention, the organization of an em- 
ployment department, history of the movement, and the necessary qualifica- 
tions of an employment manager are among the topics considered. The 
book is based in part on replies to a questionnaire on employment practice 
sent to thirty large firms. Reproductions of many application blanks and 
record forms of various kinds are included. The employment manager’s 
relation to certain large social problems, such as labor organization, is not 
directly considered, but the book closes with an excellent select critical 
bibliography, the reading of which would give a fair grasp of the more 
general labor problems. 

M. A. H. 


Contemporary Theories of Unemployment and of Unemployment 
Relief. By Frepertck C. Mitts. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1917. 178 p. 

That of the making of books there is no end might not be so bad except 
that so many of them are merely books about books. The author of this 
recent essay on unemployment diligently restates with copious footnotes the 

‘gist of what has already plentifully been said by leading students of the 
problem in England and America, and reaches the perfectly safe conclusion 
that “through all the diverse opinions . . . the central theme of indus- 
trial disorganization runs” and that “constructive work, for which investi- 
gation has sufficiently paved the way, is the present need.” 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1918 


I. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the eleven states and territories which 
held regular, and the twelve which held special, legislative sessions 
in 1918, together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session, are summarized herewith in alphabetical 
order by subjects and by states, with chapter references to the ses- 
sion law volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 

Under this heading are classified laws which do not belong 
under any other. New York prohibited the wearing of industry 
badges without permission. The United States authorized the Sec- 
retary of Labor to carry on a number of war-labor activities, and 
continued in general effect existing state police regulations relating 
to telegraphs and telephones. Massachusetts arranged for the trans- 
fer of certain public employees and Maryland established an examin- 
ing board for state road workers. 


Maryland.—A board of examiners for the state roads commission 
is established to select skilled and unskilled employees according to 
fitness. (C. 224. In effect, July 1, 1918.) 

Massachusetts —The act permitting laborers employed by the 
Boston transit commission to be transferred to the employ of cities 
or towns in the metropolitan district is amended to include engineers, 
draftsmen and all other employees. The proviso is inserted that 
they must be citizens of the United States and in the employ on 
January 1, 1918. (C. 24. In effect, March 27, 1918.) 

New York.—The penal law is amended making it a misdemeanor 
to wear an industry badge without permission. (C. 265. In effect, 
April 17, 1918.) 

United States——The Secretary of Labor during the war is given 
an additional appropriation of $1,335,000 to carry on the work of 
war-labor administration, “including mediation and conciliation in 
labor disputes, the working conditions of wage-earners in the most 
essential war industries, the acquiring and diffusing of information 
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on subjects connected with labor, the employment of women in 
industry and the training and dilution of labor,” and other con- 
tingent expenditures. (Public 181, 65th Congress, 2nd _ session. 
In effect, July 1, 1918.) The resolution authorizing the President 
to take over the telegraph, telephone, marine cable or radio systems 
contains the proviso that existing police regulations of the states 
shall not be impaired except where they may affect the transmission 
of government communications. (Pub. Res. 38, 65th Congress, 2nd 
session. In effect, July 16, 1918.) 


INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING 


Massachusetts required weekly payment of club employees in 
cities, and Virginia brought railroad, steamship, and mining compa- 
nies under the semi-monthly pay law. Statutes protecting wages 
by lien, bond, or otherwise, were strengthened in six states. Mary- 
land urged the use of prison labor on war supplies, and Louisiana 
repealed its act restricting employment of prison labor; New Jersey 
regulated the sale of prison goods in the interest of free workmen. 
Massachusetts passed two important measures forbidding excessive 
deductions from wages for tardiness and protecting the fees of coat 
room employees. New Jersey provided for the recovery of wages 
by municipal employees illegally discharged, and Virginia broad- 
ened its act against fraudulent labor contracts. The customary 
prohibition of time studies on government work was inserted in the 
federal fortifications and army appropriation acts. 


1. PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Kentucky—Under the law regulating assignment of wages, 
notice to the employer is no longer equivalent to his acceptance. 
(C. 36. In effect, June 17, 1918.) For wages for road employees, 
see “ Hours,” p. 244. 

Louisiana.—For prohibition of deductions from wages to pay 
workmen’s compensation insurance premiums see, “ Social Insur- 
ance,” p. 260. 

Maryland.—For semi-monthly payment of road employees, see 
“Minimum Wage,” p. 241. 

Massachusetts—Wages of employees of clubs in cities must be 
paid weekly. (C.87. In effect, April 19, 1918.) 

Virginia.—Corporations maintaining railroad and steamship 
offices are brought under the law requiring that wages be paid at 
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least semi-monthly and that employees shall not be charged more 
than the general public is charged for merchandise purchased at 
company stores. Companies mining coal, ore or other minerals, or 
manufacturing coke, all of which were formerly exempted, are 
now covered. It is made permissible to make advance payments 
of wages in non-transferable orders, coupons or tokens redeemable 
in merchandise, if such order, coupon, or token binds the employer 
to redeem any unused portion thereof in lawful money of the 
United States or by check on the regular pay day, not later than one 
month from the date thereof. (C. 389. In effect, June 21, 1918.), 


2. MECHANICS’ LIENS AND WAGE PREFERENCE 


Kentucky.—Persons performing labor in the repair of motor 
vehicles are given a lien on the vehicles for the work done and ma- 
terials furnished. (C. 75. In effect, June 17, 1918.) 

Louisiana —The requirement of bonds to protect persons per- 
forming labor or furnishing materials for construction or repair of 
public buildings is regulated. (No. 224. In effect, August 23, 
1918.) 

Maryland.—Bonds for the faithful performance of contracts 
with the state or any of its agencies must include an obligation to 
pay debts for labor and materials, but liability to the state or its 
agencies under such bonds shall be given preference over liability 
for labor and materials. Suit on such bonds must be instituted 
within one year from completion of the contract. (C. 127. In 
effect, June 1, 1918.) 

Massachusetts —The lien law is extended to persons furnishing 
or performing labor under written contract subsequent to the date 
of the original contract. (C. 265. In effect, June 30, 1918.) 

Mississippi—Contractors doing work for the state or any of 
its subdivisions must give bond for prompt payment for labor and 
material. Suit may be brought at any time within one year after 
completion or abandonment of the contract. (C. 217. In effect, 
March 28, 1918.) Procedure for recovery of unpaid wages of 
labor from contractors is modified. (C. 128. In effect, March 28, 
1918.) 

New Jersey—A bond, in addition to the usual bond, in an 
amount at least equal to the contract price, shall be required of 
contractors and subcontractors for the payment for all labor per- 
formed and materials furnished in constructing public buildings, 
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works or improvements. Anyone to whom money is due for labor 
or material shall file a statement of the amount due within eighty 
days after acceptance of the work contracted for, and if it is not 
paid within sixty days thereafter suit may be brought at any time 
within a year after the date of acceptance. (C. 75. In effect, 
February 16, 1918.) The municipal mechanics’ lien law is reenacted 
with revisions. (C. 280. In effect, March 5, 1918.) 


3. PRISON LABOR 


Louisiana.—The act prohibiting employment of convicts outside 
prison walls, or the camps or penal farms for private or personal 
purposes is repealed. (No. 210. In effect, August 23, 1918.) 

Maryland.—The United States senators and representatives from 
Maryland are requested to expedite the passage of a bill seeking the 
employment of prison labor for the production of war supplies. 
(Res. No. 13. In effect, June 1, 1918.) 

New Jersey—Surplus products of institutional labor may be 
sold in the open market under such terms and conditions that they 
shall not compete unfairly with the product of free labor. Con- 
vict labor shall not be used on public improvements in conjunction 
with free labor or to take the place of free labor locked out or on 
strike. (C. 147. In effect, July 4, 1918.) 


4. IMMIGRATION 


New Jersey.—For establishment of a migrant welfare and em- 
ployment bureau, see “ Employment,” p. 246. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS 


Massachusetts.—It is made unlawful to deduct from the wages 
of an employee in any factory, workshop, manufacturing, mechani- 
cal or mercantile establishment, or of a mechanic, workman or 
laborer, because of tardiness, a sum in excess of the proportionate 
wage which would have been earned during the time actually lost. 
Maximum penalty, $50 for each offense. (C. 192. In effect, June 
2, 1918.) It is made unlawful for any person, firm or corporation, 
directly or indirectly, to accept any gratuity given to their em- 
Ployees for checking clothing. (C. 149. In effect, April 14, 1918.) 

New Jersey.—If a court sets aside the dismissal of a municipal 
officer or employee as illegal, such officer or employee shall be en- 
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titled to recover his salary for the period of illegal dismissal. (C. 
139. In effect, February 27, 1918.) 

South Carolina.—Failure to perform a labor contract is no longer 
prima facie evidence that such contract was violated fraudulently 
with malicious intent to injure the other party. (No. 469. In 
effect, March 26, 1918.) 

Virginia.—The law making it larceny to enter into a contract of 
employment with the intent to defraud is amended to include oral 
contracts, and also provides that prosecutions must be commenced 
within sixty days after a breach of contract. (C. 179. In effect, 
June 21, 1918.) 

United States—Appropriations under the fortifications act are 
not to be available for the salary of persons making or causing to 
be made a time study of any job during the course of the work. 
(Public 189, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 8, 1918.) 
No money is to be available under the army appropriation act for 
the salary of persons making or causing to be made time studies 
during the course of any work, or for payment of any premiums or 
bonus or cash reward in addition to regular wages, except for sug- 
gestions resulting in improvements or economy in operation. (Public 
193, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 9, 1918.) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Acts against sabotage and syndicalism were passed or amended 
in Arizona, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
and Montana urged Congressional action in addition. In Massachu- 
setts the board of conciliation and arbitration must give notice of 
hearings. The Foundation for the Promotion of Industrial Peace 
was directed to return certain funds it could not use. 


(1) TRADE DISPUTES 


Arizona.—Sabotage is defined as wilful and malicious injury of- 
property, or violation of the constitutional or statutory rights of 
another as a means of accomplishing industrial or political ends. 
Penalty, five to twenty years’ imprisonment. To advocate sabotage 
or to attend an assembly at which sabotage is advocated is made a 
felony. Maximum penalty: for the former, $1,000, or five year's’ 
imprisonment, or both; for the latter, $5,000, or ten years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. (C. 13. In effect, July 2, 1918.) 
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Delaware-—For compulsory work act, see “ Employment,” 
p. 248. 

Georgia.—For compulsory work act, see “‘ Employment,” p. 248. 

Kentucky.—For vagrancy and compulsory work act, see “ Em- 
ployment,” p. 248. 

Louisiana—For compulsory work act, see “ Employment,” 
p. 249. 

Massachusetts—The secretary of the board of conciliation and 
arbitration is required to notify employers and workmen of hearings. 
(C. 251. In effect, June 28, 1918.) For compulsory work act, see 
“ Employment,” p. 249. 

Montana.—Criminal syndicalism is defined as advocacy of 
crime, violence, force, arson, destruction of property, sabotage, or 
other unlawful method, as a means of effecting industrial or political 
ends. Sabotage is defined as malicious, felonious, intentional or 
unlawful damage, injury or destruction of property. Advocating 
criminal syndicalism or sabotage, or assemblage with persons who 
advocate them, is made a felony. Penalty, $200-$1,000, or im- 
prisonment for from one to five years, or both. Anyone owning 
or in charge of a place of assemblage who knowingly permits an 
assemblage for such purposes is guilty of a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
$100-$500, or imprisonment for from sixty days to one year, or 
both. (C. 7. In effect, February 21, 1918.) Congress is asked to 
pass legislation defining as a crime and providing punishment for 
destruction of property and interference with the management 
thereof, for the purpose of bettering working conditions, and other 
acts that may be construed as sabotage. (H. J. M. I. In effect, 
February 20, 1918.) For resolution concerning assignment of 
labor, see “ Employment,” p. 250. 

Nebraska.—Sabotage is defined as the malicious destruction of 
any railroad, railroad rolling stock or equipment, any highway 
bridge, manufacturing plant or equipment, any real, mixed or per- 
sonal property of any kind, or any malicious action or omission to 
act with the intent to destroy any farm or manufacturing product. 
Penalty, $200-$5,000, or imprisonment for from one to ten years, 
or both. (C.9. In effect, April 8, 1918.) 

i ew Jersey—For compulsory work act, see “ Employment,” 
p. 250. 


New York.—For compulsory work act, see “Employment,” 
p. 250. 
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Norih Dakota.—Sabotage is defined as setting grain or food 
products on fire, or poisoning any work or food producing animal, 
with an intent to hinder or lessen the food supply. Penalty, one 
year’s imprisonment. Penalty for inflicting injury on farm ma- 
chinery or for destroying property with the intent to hinder war 
preparations, imprisonment for from one to twenty years. (C. 12. 
In effect, July 1, 1918.) 

Rhode Island—For compulsory work act, see “ Employment,” 
p.251. 

South Dakota.—Criminal syndicalism is defined as teaching, prac- 
tice or advocacy of crime, sabotage, violence or terrorism, or de- 
struction of life or property to attain social, economic, industrial 
or political ends. Persons guilty of such teachings, or of assemblage 
with those who advocate such doctrines, or of permitting premises 
to be used for assemblages where such doctrines are advocated, are 
guilty of a felony. Penalty, $1,000-$10,000, or imprisonment for 
from one to twenty-five years, or both. (C. 38. In effect, March 
23, 1918.) For compulsory work law, see “ Employment,” p. 251. 

United States —The Foundation for the Promotion of Industrial 
Peace, having found it impracticable to use the funds given by 
Theodore Roosevelt, is directed to return them. (Pub. Res. 37, 
65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 12, 1918.) 


MINIMUM WAGE 

Minimum rates of pay for various public employees were estab- 
lished or increased by Maryland (road laborers), Massachusetts 
(laborers in Worcester), New York (lower paid civilian employees 
of the state), and the United States (postal clerks, printers, Treas- 
ury Department mechanics, Botanical Garden laborers, and general 
civilian employees of the government and of the District of Colum- 
bia). Louisiana established a commission to investigate minimum 
wages for women and children. 


(1) Pusric Worx 


Maryland.—A minimum wage of $2 a day is established for 
road laborers and eight hours is made the basic working day for 
laborers, workmen and mechanics employed by the road directors of 
Allegany county. Wages must be paid semi-monthly. Penalty, $10- 
$50 for each violation, one-half of fine to go to the informer. (C. 
50. In effect, June 1, 1918.) 
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Massachusetts —With the approval of its mayor the city council 
of Worcester is authorized to establish a minimum wage for all 
city laborers. (Sp. C. 84. In effect upon approval.) 

New York.—During the war the salaries of civilian full-time 
employees of the state are to be increased 10 per cent, providing it 
does not make their total compensation more than $1,500. Special 
provisions are made for piece-work, hour, and per diem employees. 
(C. 556. In effect, July 1, 1918.) 

United States—Salaries of clerks, carriers and railway postal 
clerks shall be increased during the fiscal year 1919 not more than 
$200. Salaries of other employees in the postal service who receive 
$800 or less are increased 20 per cent, salaries of those who receive 
from $800 to $1,500 are increased 15 per cent, of those who receive 
from $1,500 to $2,200 are increased 10 per cent. Pay of rural car- 
riers on horse-drawn vehicle routes now receiving $1,200 or less, 
exclusive of mileage, is increased 20 per cent. Such increases 
shall not apply to postmasters or to employees who serve voluntarily 
or who receive part of their pay from outside sources. (Public 
185, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 2, 1918.) During 
the war and for six months thereafter the compensation of printer- 
linotype operators, printer-monotype-keyboard operators, makers- 
up, proofreaders, and pressmen employed in the government printing 
office is set at 65 cents an hour, and for compositors, bookbinders, 
and bookbinder-machine operators at 60 cents an hour. The lim- 
itation of $2 a day on the pay of skilled and other laborers in the 
Botanical Garden is removed. (Public 191, 65th Congress, 2nd 
session. In effect, July 8, 1918.) The rates of compensation for 
the mechanical labor forces employed on public buildings under the 
control of the Treasury Department are limited to the rates current 
at the time and place where such services are employed. Piece 
rates for plate printers are to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at not more than the rates usually paid for such work 
and may not be raised until all printers’ assistants receive not less 
than $2.24 a day. An appropriation of $5,500,000 is made to enable 
the Secretary of Labor during the war to furnish information and 
to render assistance in the employment of wage-earners and to aid 
in the standardization of all wages paid by the government and its 
agencies, but no money “ appropriated forthe payment of wages not 
fixed by statute shall be available to pay wages in excess of the 
standard determined upon by the War Labor Policies Board.” 
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(Public 181, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 1, 1918.) 
With certain exceptions salaries of civilian employees of the United 
States and District of Columbia who receive less than $2,620 are 
increased by $120, but the total compensation shall not amount to 
more than $2,620 and no employee shall receive additional compensa- 
tion amounting to more than 30 per cent of his salary. Piece work 
and per diem employees in this class are to receive proportionate 
increases. (Public 188, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 
3, 1918.) 
(2) PrivATE EMPLOYMENT 

Louisiana.—A commission of five, two from the senate and three 
from the house, is authorized to investigate “conditions surround- 
ing the employment of women and children, and in 1920 to report 
its findings and submit recommendations for such legislation as it 
may deem proper on the question of minimum wages and maximum 
hours for women and children.” (No. 126. In effect, August 18, 
1918.) 

HOURS 

Kentucky required eight hours’ actual labor from county road 
employees, Massachusetts excluded certain public farm workers 
from the customary hour restrictions, and the United States set an 
eight-hour day for certain postal employees. Massachusetts ex- 
tended the women’s hour laws to woman and child elevator opera- 
tors, while Virginia extended the women’s ten-hour law to laundries, 
offices, and certain canneries and stores. Louisiana authorized an 
investigation of hours for women and children. With regard to rest 
periods, Massachusetts authorized Quincy and Waltham to provide 
Saturday half-holidays for city employees, Mississippi gave Satur- 
day half-holidays to its women employees during the summer, and 
the United States required compensatory time off for certain rail- 
way postal clerks when required to work on Sundays and holidays. 
Porto Rico broadened the application of its one day of rest in seven 
law. yt pacer GO) 

1. MAXIMUM HOURS 
(1) Pusiic Work 


Kentucky.—The maximuni wage for county road employees is 
raised’ from $2 to $3, and it is stipulated that a day’s work shall 
consist of not less than eight hours’ actual labor. (C. 23. In effect, 


March 26, 1918.) 
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Maryland—For eight-hour day for road employees, see “ Mini- 
mum Wage,” p. 241. 

Massachusetts—The provisions relating to hours for public 
employees are not to apply to persons employed under an act 
appropriating $100,000 to purchase, operate and lease farm 
machinery. (C. 90. In effect, March 23, 1918.) 

United States—Eight hours’ service extended over not more 
than ten consecutive hours is made the legal day for watchmen, 
messengers, and laborers in first and second class post offices, 
railway postal clerks assigned to terminal railway post offices, and 
transfer officers, and overtime must be paid proportionately. 
(Public 185, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 2, 1918.) 


(2) Private EMPLOYMENT 


Louisiana.—For commission to investigate hours of labor for 
women and children, see “ Minimum Wage,” p. 243. 

Massachusetts—The women’s hour laws are extended to cover 
women and minors operating elevators in establishments previously 
covered, buildings occupied by such establishments, and office build- 
ings. (C. 147. In effect, May 12, 1918.) 

New Jersey—For reduction of children’s working hours, see 
“ Safety and Health,” p. 253. 

ech York.—For hours for women in messenger cnploymene 

“Safety and Health.” p. 253. 


Virginia. —The limitation of hours of labor of females and chil- 


dren under fourteen to not more than ten in twenty-four is extended 
to laundries, and the proviso is omitted which excluded females 
employed exclusively as bookkeepers, stenographers, cashiers or 
office assistants, and persons employed in factories engaged exclu- 
sively in packing fruits or vegetables or in mercantile establishments 
in towns of less than 2,000 or in country districts. Until February 1, 
1920, the commissioner of labor may in emergencies grant exemp- 
tions to leaf tobacco prizeries in towns and cities of less than 30,000, 
if such overtime labor is voluntary and if such employees are paid 
time and one-half for overtime. (C. 414. In effect, June 21, 1918.) 
The foregoing act seems intended to supersede a similar law enacted 
earlier in the session which extended the ten-hour law to laundries 
and permitted the commissioner of labor to exempt tobacco prizeries 
under certain conditions. (C. 214. In effect, June 21, 1918.) 


e 
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United States—For hour regulations for officers on vessels, see 
“Safety and Health,” p. 257. 


2. REST PERIODS 
(1) Pusric Work 


Massachusetts —With the approval of the voters of the city of 
Quincy, laborers, teamsters and mechanics employed by the city 
may be given a Saturday half-holiday. (Sp. C. 32. In effect when 
approved by voters.) With the approval of its voters the city of 
Waltham may provide a Saturday half-holiday for laborers and all 
others employed by the city. (Sp. C. 80. In effect when approved 
by voters.) 

Mississippi—A Saturday half-holiday during June, July and 
August is given to all women employees of the state. (C. 494, 
In effect, May 20, 1918.) 

Umited States—I{ railway postal clerks assigned to terminal 
railway post offices and transfer offices are required to work on 
Sundays and holidays they must be granted compensatory time. 
(Public 185, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 2, 1918.) 


(2) PrivaATE EMPLOYMENT 


New York.—For meal periods for women in messenger employ- 
ments, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 253. 

Porto Rico.—The act which provided one day of rest in seven 
for employees and clerks of enterprises not exempted from the 
Sunday rest law is amended to provide one day of rest in seven for 
those who are exempted. (No. 3. In effect, May 15, 1918.) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Compulsory work laws similar to those enacted in 1917 by 
Maryland and West Virginia were passed this year by nine states— 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island, and South Dakota. Maryland 
created a legislative committee to confer with the War and Navy 
Departments for securing agricultural labor, and Montana asked 
Congress to enact laws for assignment of labor. Regulation of 
private employment agencies was in Louisiana and New Jersey 
lodged with the department of labor and New Jersey created a 
migrant welfare and employment bureau. New York authorized a 
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public employment office for negroes. The United States made 
provision for placement of vocationally rehabilitated persons and 
appropriated a revolving fund for furnishing transportation to war 
laborers. South Carolina passed four statutes dealing with county 
road work or commutation thereof. 


1. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Louisiana.—The law regulating private employment agencies is 
amended placing such agencies under the supervision of the com- 
missioner of labor and industrial statistics. An annual license fee 
of $500 is required, but for those who do not solicit outside of their 
regular office except by writing, telegraph or telephone the fee is 
reduced to $25. The $5,000 bond must now be furnished to the 
commissioner of labor and industrial statistics instead of to the 
mayor. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, $100-$500, 
imprisonment for from ten to ninety days, or both. The act does 
not apply to solicitation of farm labor. (No. 145. In effect, August 
18, 1918.) 

New Jersey.—The law regulating private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies is rewritten placing their supervision in the depart- 
ment of labor, instead of with the municipal authorities. The fees 
are left at $25 in cities of less than 50,000 but are raised to $50 
in cities of 50,000, to $70 in cities of 100,000, and to $100 in cities of 
150,000, and a bond of $1,000 is required in addition. The law no — 
longer specifies the fees which agencies may charge, but requires 
them to file their schedule of fees with the commissioner of labor 
for approval. The age at which applications may be received is 
raised from fourteen to sixteen years. The penalty of imprison- 
ment is abrogated. (C. 227. In effect, March 4, 1918.) 


2. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


New Jersey—A migrant welfare and employment bureau is 
created within the department of labor consisting of a bureau chief 
at $2,500 a year and necessary assistants under the civil service. 
The bureau is to investigate living conditions among migrants, to 
instruct them in sanitation and sanitary living, to endeavor to pro- 
cure proper housing facilities and to assist in securing suitable 
employment. (C.235. In effect, March 4, 1918.) 

New York.—The sum of $5,000 is appropriated to establish an 
additional employment office in the locality which in the opinion of 
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the industrial commission will best serve the interests of the negro 
population. (C. 356. In effect, July 1, 1918.) 

United States——The vocational rehabilitation act, in addition to 
providing for suitable courses of vocational rehabilitation for those 
disabled in the war, appropriates $45,000 for the placement and 
supervision after placement of vocationally rehabilitated persons. 
The board is directed to utilize, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor, the facilities of the Department of Labor in placing 
rehabilitated persons in suitable or gainful occupations. An addi- 
' tional $55,000 is appropriated for studies, investigations and reports 
regarding vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their 
placement in suitable or gainful occupations. (Public 178, 65th 
Congress, 2nd session. In effect, June 27, 1918.) An appropriation 
of $250,000 is to be used as a revolving fund until June 30, 1918, 
“to enable the Secretary of Labor to advance to wage-earners 
transportation to such places as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of securing employment in connection with the prosecution 
of the war.” (Public 109, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, 
March 28, 1918.) This is made available for 1919. (Public 181, 
65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, July 1, 1918.) 


3. PUBLIC WORK 


South Carolina.—Male persons in Saluda county liable to road 
duty are required in lieu of such duty to pay an annual commuta- 
tion tax, not exceeding $3, to be fixed by the board of county 
commissioners. (No. 417. In effect, February 8, 1918.) In 
counties containing cities of 50,000 or more, all male persons from 
eighteen to fifty-five years, able to perform labor, must do road 
work eight days annually for ten hours a day, or pay a commutation 
tax of $3. Persons liable for this work may furnish competent 
substitutes. (No. 495. In effect, March 29, 1918.) All able- 
bodied males from twenty-one to fifty years of age in Dillon county 
must pay annually a commutation tax of $2.50 or else do road 
work ten hours a day for five days. Violation is a misdemeanor. 
Penalty, $10-$25, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days. 
Ministers, teachers, school trustees, persons disabled in the military 
service, civil war veterans, persons in the quarantine service, and 
students are exempted. (No. 502. In effect, February 14, 1918.) 
Persons in Chesterfield county eligible to road duty must pay 
a commutation tax in lieu of performing road duty. Violation is 
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a misdemeanor. Penalty, $10-$50, or imprisonment for from ten to 
thirty days. (No. 503. In effect, March 2, 1918.) 


4, MISCELLANEOUS 


Delaware.—In the act creating a state council of defense it is 
made the duty of every male resident between eighteen and forty- 
five, except persons temporarily unemployed by reason of differences 
with their employers, students during the school term, and persons 
fitting themselves for industry, to be employed during the war. 
The council of defense may assign persons not so employed to work 
at such compensation as the employer and council may agree is 
reasonable and proper. Failure to comply is a misdemeanor. Maxi- 
mum penalty, $300, or three months’ imprisonment, or both. (In 
effect, April 8, 1918.) 

Georgia.—Whenever the governor determines it to be essential 
for the state’s protection and welfare during the war, all able-bodied 
males between sixteen and fifty-five must be regularly engaged in 
a lawful, useful and recognized business, profession, occupation or 
employment for at least five and one-half days a week for the 
number of hours usual to the occupation. Habitual loitering shall 
be prima facie evidence of failure to comply, and possession of 
sufficient money, property or income will not be a defense. The 
act does not apply to persons fitting themselves to engage in industry, 
to students during the school term, or to persons temporarily un- 
employed because of differences with their employers. In case of 
strikes or lockouts the governor shall appoint a board of industrial 
inquiry upon whose report he shall indicate a reasonable time for 
adjustment of differences. Inability to obtain work may be proved 
only by a certificate of registration with the commissioner of com- 
merce and labor, who shall assign such persons to public or private 
occupations. In assigning persons to work, age, physical condition 
and other appropriate circumstances shall be considered, and the 
standards of wages and hours shall not be lower than customary 
for the occupation. Failure to comply or to enforce the act is a mis- 
demeanor. To enforce the act the commissioner of commerce 
and labor is given a chief clerk and two special representatives at 
not more than $1,800 each, and a contingent fund of $2,600. (In 
effect, August 8, 1918.) 

Kentucky.—From December 22, 1918, until six months after the 
end of the war it is made the duty of able-bodied males between 
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sixteen and sixty, except students during the school term, to be 
employed for at least thirty-six hours a week. Persons failing to 
be so employed will be held as vagrants and considered guilty of 
a misdemeanor. Penalty, $20-$100, and not more than sixty days’ 
work on public roads or works. One-half of the value of such labor 
shall be paid to the vagrant’s dependents. Habitual loitering, intoxi- 
cation or addiction to drugs, gambling, or, if able-bodied, acceptance 
of support in whole or in part from a woman or child, shall be prima 
facie evidence of vagrancy. (C. 178. In effect, June 22, 1918.) 

Louwisiana.—Whenever during the war the governor determines 
it to be necessary for the welfare of the state and of the United 
States, every able-bodied male resident between seventeen and fifty- 
five must work regularly for at least forty-eight hours a week. 
Failure to do so is a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $100, im- 
prisonment for three months, or both. Possession of property or 
income shall not be a defense, nor shall inability to obtain work 
unless the parish council of defense certifies such inability. Habit- 
ual loitering is prima facie evidence of failure to comply, but the 
act does not apply to persons temporarily unemployed because of 
differences with their employers, to persons on vacation, to students 
during the school term, or to persons fitting themselves for industry. 
(No. 139. In effect, August 18, 1918.) 

Maryland.—A joint committee of nine, four from the senate 
and five from the house, is authorized to confer with the War and 
Navy Departments as to the best method of securing necessary 
agricultural labor. (Res. Nos. 9 and 12. In effect, June 1, 1918.) 
- Massachusetts—During the war the governor may proclaim that 
the employment of all men able to work is necessary for the public 
protection and welfare. Within thirty days thereafter every such 
male resident between the ages of eighteen and fifty must be occu- 
pied for at least thirty-six hours a week. The possession of prop- 
erty shall not be a valid defense, but the act does not apply to 
persons temporarily unemployed because of difficulties with 
their employers, or to students. Persons unable to find work shall 
report in person to the director of the bureau of statistics and 
receive a certificate to be stamped once a week until work is assigned 
them. Persons thus required to work shall receive no less than the 
prevailing wage in the same work in the same community. Union 
shops and union standards as to wages and hours and conditions of 
employment shall be maintained. To register unemployed persons 
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in the several cities and towns, the director of the bureau of statistics 
shall designate agents who shall serve out of patriotism without 
compensation, necessary expenses being borne by the city or town. 
An advisory committee of four shall be appointed by the governor 
to assist the director of the bureau of statistics without compensa- 
tion in carrying out the act and in administering the public employ- 
ment offices. Maximum penalty, $100, or three months’ imprison- 
ment, or both. (C. 286. In effect, May 31, 1918.) 

Montana.—Because of labor shortage Congress is asked to enact 
laws for the registration, classification, location and assignment of 
labor. (H. J. R.I. In effect, February 20, 1918.) 

New Jersey.—It is made the duty of able-bodied male residents 
between eighteen and fifty years of age to be regularly engaged in 
a useful business, profession or employment. Upon proclamation 
by the governor that because of war such employment is essential, 
failure to be so employed for at least thirty-six hours a week shall 
be a misdemeanor but the act does not apply to persons temporarily 
unemployed because of differences with their employers, to students 
during the school term, or to persons fitting themselves for industry. 
Habitual loitering is made prima facie evidence of failure to comply, 
and the possession of property or income is not a defense. Those 
unable to find work shall register with the department of labor, 
which shall find work or certify its inability to do so. In assigning 
the work the department must consider age, physical condition and 
any other appropriate circumstances, and must not require standards 
of wages and hours to be lowered. The commissioner of labor is 
authorized to employ necessary assistance to carry out the act. 
Maximum penalty, $100, or three months’ imprisonment, or both. 
(C. 55. In effect, February 15, 1918.) 

New York.—The governor is authorized to proclaim at any time 
during the war that public exigency requires every able-bodied male 
between eighteen and fifty to be regularly engaged in a useful 
occupation for at least thirty-six hours a week. Persons tempo- 
rarily unemployed because of differences with their employers, 
students during the school term, and persons fitting themselves for 
a trade are exempted. Any male found in the state is to be deemed 
a resident and loitering is to be prima facie evidence of failure to 
comply with the act. Possession of property will not be considered 
a defense but registration with the employment bureau of the depart- 
ment of labor will. The industrial commission is to assign regis- 
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trants to appropriate occupations, and is authorized to appoint 
necessary additional employees to carry out the act. Failure to 
comply with the act, or to register with the bureau of employment 
within thirty days after the proclamation takes effect or after . 
becoming unemployed, or to accept employment assigned, is a mis- 
demeanor. Maximum penalty, $100, or three months’ imprisonment, 
or both. (C. 625. In effect, May 11, 1918.) 

Rhode Island—Whenever during the war the governor shall 
proclaim the employment of every able-bodied male resident between 
eighteen and fifty to be necessary for the welfare of the state and 
of the United States, any such male failing to be so employed shall 
be judged guilty of a misdemeanor. The act does not apply to 
persons temporarily unemployed because of differences with their 
employers, to students during the school term, or to persons fitting 
themselves to engage in industry. The commissioner of industrial 
statistics is directed to register those unable to find work and to 
assign them to occupations, taking into consideration age, physical 
condition and any other appropriate circumstances. In work as- 
signed the customary hours and wages for the occupation shall 
prevail. Any male found in the state shall be deemed a resident 
and habitual loitering shall be considered prima facie evidence of 
failure to comply. Possession of property or income shall not be 
a defense, nor shall inability to obtain work be a defense unless the 
commissioner of industrial statistics has been notified of the inability 
to find work and has given a certificate showing that work was not 
furnished. The commissioner of industrial statistics is authorized 
to employ necessary additional assistance. Maximum penalty, $100, 
or three months’ imprisonment, or both. (C. 1661. In effect, 
April 19, 1918.) 

South Dakota.—The state council of defense is empowered to 
impress into public or private service persons who, in its opinion, 
are idle and whose services may be required to carry on the produc- 
tion of food and supplies for the purpose of winning the war. 
Persons so impressed into service shall receive the usual compensa- 
tion paid to other persons in the particular locality for the class of 
service to which they are assigned. (C. 62. In effect, March 23, 


1918.) 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Further advances were made in raising the legal minimum age 
of employment for children. The age was raised from twelve to 
-fourteen in Maryland for vacation work and canneries; from 
fourteen to sixteen in Virginia for mines and quarries and from 
fourteen to eighteen for girl messengers ; and from sixteen to seven- 
teen in Wisconsin for street trades in certain towns. New York 
permitted children between fourteen and sixteen to work in stores 
and offices during the summer upon securing permits. Modifica- 
tions in issuance of employment certificates were made in four 
states. Wisconsin required four hours’ weekly attendance at evening 
or vocational school for illiterate minors over seventeen. Messenger 
work was prohibited for women under twenty-one in New York, 
and the minimum age for masters’ licenses on small steamers was 
reduced from twenty-one to eighteen. Rhode Island and Virginia 
prohibited common drinking cups, and the former prohibited use 
of the suction shuttle; Porto Rico postponed the time of going into 
effect of the act regulating weights which may be carried. Amend- 
ments were made in the structural requirements for factories in 
New York state and in the city of Cranston (Rhode Island), and 
Virginia required exhaust hoods on grinding or buffing wheels. 
New York called for vestibuled cabs on locomotives, and the 
United States ‘required certificated life boat men on vessels 
under the seamen’s act. Massachusetts empowered the board of 
labor and industries to require facilities for warming food in large 
establishments. New Jersey provided for zoning of factories and 
Louisiana required seats for female elevator operators. Texas en- 
acted sanitary regulations for women in certain industries. 


1. PROHIBITION : 
(1) Exctusion or Persons 


Kentucky.—The child labor act is amended requiring children, 
even if over sixteen years, to apply for employment certificates in 
person. The requirements concerning evidence of age are made 
more stringent. The penalty for violating the act is extended to 
apply to making false statements or presenting false evidence in 
connection with employment certificates, but no employer is to be 
prosecuted who has relied on such certificate in good faith. An 
inspector who finds that the age given on a certificate is incorrect 
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is to suspend the certificate and notify the commissioner of agri- 
culture and labor, who will either revoke the certificate or annul the 
suspension. (C. 102. In effect, June 17, 1918.) 

Maryland.—The age at which children may be given vacation 
employment certificates, or may be permitted to work in canning or 
packing establishments, is raised from twelve to fourteen years. 
In case a birth certificate or passport is unavailable, any satisfactory 
documentary evidence of age is made acceptable. The state board 
of labor and statistics is empowered, upon written recommendation 
of a superintendent of education, to issue temporary permits to 
children over fourteen who are mentally unable to make progress 
in school. (C. 495. In effect, June 1, 1918.) 

New Jersey.—The act regulating age, employment, safety, health, 
and work hours of children in mercantile establishments is amended 
_ to cover “any employment other than in factories, workshops, mills, 
places where the manufacture of goods of any kind is carried on, 
mines, quarries, or in agricultural pursuits.” Children under four- 
teen are no longer permitted to work in mercantile establishments 
outside of school hours. Children under sixteen may not work in 
such establishments without an age and schooling certificate, nor for 
more than eight hours in any one day. Weekly hours are reduced 
from fifty-eight to forty-eight. The provision permitting evening 
work one day a week and at Christmas time is abolished and a pro- 
hibition of Sunday work for children under sixteen inserted in 
its stead. No child under sixteen may be employed in a mercantile 
establishment in any employment that is dangerous or detrimental 
to health, or in handling or working around substances which are 
poisonous or give off dust, fumes or gases, or on a scaffolding or 
around any construction work. Persons employing minors under 
sixteen are no longer required to keep birth records on file, but 
must keep on file age and schooling certificates. The owner of any 
business habitually violating the act is defined as “keeping a dis- 
orderly house.” Maximum penalty, $1,000, or three years’ imprison- 
ment, or both, for each offense. (C. 204. In effect, July 4, 1918.) 
No fee may be charged for searching and transcribing birth records 
to be used by children for the purpose of obtaining employment. 
(C. 232. In effect, March 4, 1918.) 

New York.—It is made unlawful to permit a female under 
twenty-one to work in telegraph and messenger employments. 
Women over twenty-one may not be permitted to work as mes- 
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sengers more than six days or fifty-four hours a week, or between 
10 p. M. and 7 a. Mm. Sections of the labor law concerning time 
for meals, posting of notices, and washing and toilet facilities are 
made applicable to this group of women also. (C. 434. In effect, 
May 2, 1918.) The age at which one may apply for license as 
master, pilot or engineer is reduced from twenty-one to eighteen 
years for steam vessels of 100 tons’ burden or under. (C. 190. In 
effect, April 12, 1918.) It is permissible to employ children between 
fourteen and sixteen during July and August in connection with 
any mercantile establishment or business office in cities or villages 
on their obtaining a “ summer vacation permit.” To obtain such a 
permit a child must comply with all the requirements for an em- 
ployment certificate, except filing a school record, and must have 
attended school for not less than 130 days during the twelve 
months prior to his fourteenth birthday or to his application, and 
the employer must state the character of work to be required. The 
permit must be returned within three days if the child does not 
obtain employment, within three days after termination of employ- 
ment, or within three days after August 31 at the latest. Failure to 
return the permit, or employing a child on such permit except dur- 
ing July and August, is a misdemeanor. Returned permits must 
be preserved for a year and, if a child is still physically fit, may be 
renewed the following year. (C. 628. In effect, May 11, 1918.) 

Virginia.—The age for employment in mines and quarries is 
raised from fourteen to sixteen years. The prohibition against em- 
ploying children under fourteen during school hours or after seven 
in the evening in the distribution, transmission or sale of mer- 
chandise is removed. On the other hand canneries, theaters and 
places of amusement are added to the list of employments prohibited 
for children under fourteen. The hours during which children under 
sixteen must not be employed are changed from between 9 Pp. M. 
and 7 A. M. to between 7 p. M. and 6 a. M. The requirements for 
proof of age are made more strict. The age at which girls may be 
employed as messengers is raised from fourteen to eighteen, and 
the age at which they may be employed between 10 Pp. m. and 
5 A. M. is raised from eighteen to twenty-one. Violation is made 
a misdemeanor and the fine made collectible “for each offense.” 
Packing of fruits and vegetables between July and November is no 
longer exempted, nor may children between twelve and fourteen 
be exempted by the courts. (C. 204. In effect, July 1, 1918.) 
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Wisconsin.—The age at which boys may be permitted to engage 
in street trades is raised from sixteen to seventeen years except in 
those localities where compulsory schooling ends at sixteen years. 
(C. 12. In effect, March 8, 1918.) The section of the child labor 
law which requires minors with working permits to attend evening 
school is repealed, but attendance at evening or vocational school 
for four hours a week is made a condition of employment for “ il- 
literate ” minors over seventeen. (C.2. In effect, March 2, 1918.) 


(2) PROHIBITION OF SUBSTANCES OR INSTRUMENTS 

Porto Rico—The time for taking effect of Act No. 14 of 1917, 
regulating the weight which laborers are to be permitted to carry, is 
extended to January 1, 1920. (No.6. In effect, May 18, 1918.) 

Rhode Island —It is made unlawful to permit the use of a suc- 
tion shuttle, or any shuttle any part of which must be put in the 
mouth or touch the lips of the operative. (C. 1632. In effect, 
May 2, 1921.) Business, as well as manufacturing establishments, 
are required to provide drinking water, and the use of a common 
drinking cup or towel is prohibited. Violation is a misdemeanor. 
Penalty $25-$50 for each offense. (C. 1616. In effect, July 1, 
1918.) : 

Virginia.—The use of a common drinking cup in factories and 
other places is prohibited. Penalty, $1-$10. (C. 313. In effect, 
June 21, 1918.) 

2. REGULATION 
(1) Factories, WorksHoprs, AND MERCANTILE EsTABLISHMENTS 

New Jersey.—The law requiring establishments manufacturing 
bakery products, candy, ice cream and other food stuffs to be 
licensed by the department of labor is amended to make licenses 
expire one year from date of issuance unless renewed. (C.9. In 
effect, February 6. 1918.) For creation of a boiler inspection 
bureau in the department of labor, see “ Administration of Labor 
Laws,” p. 268. 

New York.—The definition of “floor area” for factories con- 
ducted in buildings more than one story in height is given wider 
application by removing the clause “as used in this section.” As 
special provisions for exits from floor areas in excess of 5,000 feet 
are no longer permitted, they now become subject to the same rules 
as smaller areas. No permits for increased occupancy may be 
granted after July 1, 1918. The commission may permit stairways 
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and landings inside exterior enclosed fireproof stairways less than 
100 feet high to be made of combustible material. Stairways with 
“winders” are no longer permitted as a required means of exit. 
In buildings with fireproof roof slabs the fireproof stairway en- 
closure need not extend above the roof. Stairway enclosures must 
be ventilated by windows in the exterior walls or by skylights. 
Exterior windows within twenty-five feet of a nonfireproof structure 
must be fireproofed and skylights must be made of wire glass or 
protected by wire. Stairways serving as required exits need be 
extended to the roof only when safe egress may be had therefrom 
or in buildings of more than five stories. Officers issuing permits 
for the construction or alteration of factory, storage, or mercantile 
buildings must immediately forward notice of their issuance and 
other required information to the department of labor. When the 
spirit of the labor law is observed, public safety secured and the 
occupancy not in excess of required stipulation, the commission may 
permit in lieu of a fire alarm system and fire drills, an automatic 
sprinkler system having an approved adequate source of water 
supply. The fire commissioner in New York City, and elsewhere 
the industrial commission, may issue permits permitting smoking 
in protected portions of a factory or in special classes of occupancy. 
Factory rooms and all other parts of the building and premises 
must be kept “in proper repair.” “Ceilings and walls” are for the 
first time required to be kept clean, sanitary, safe and in proper 
repair. (C.627. In effect, May 11, 1918.) For posting of notices, 
and for washing and toilet facilities for women in messenger em- 
ployments, see “ Prohibition,” p. 253. 

Rhode Island—The act regulating construction of buildings in 
the city of Cranston includes construction specifications to reduce 
the fire hazard in factories, mills and buildings for other than dwell- 
ing purposes. (C. 1689. In effect, May 1, 1918.) 

Texas—Sanitary and hygienic regulations for females in indus- 
tries, stores, etc., are enacted. (H. B. 94.) 

Virginia.—Wherever five or more grinding, polishing or buffing 
wheels are owned or in operation they must be protected by hoods 
connected with exhaust fans or other suction devices to remove dust, 
unless such wheels are for only occasional use or unless water is 
used at the grinding point. Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
_ $25-$50 for a first offense, $50-$100 for each subsequent offense. 
(C. 260. In effect, June 21, 1918.) 
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(2) Mines and TUNNELS 


Kentucky.—For mine safety activities, see “ Administration of 


Labor Laws,” p. 267. _ 


(3) TRANSPORTATION 


New York.—The railroad law is amended making it unlawful to 
use any locomotive engine not equipped with a vestibuled cab. (C. 
649. In effect, January 1, 1919.) 

United States—The act regulating officering and manning of 
vessels is amended to include in the requirements certificated life- 
boat men. A schedule of the minimum number of deck officers 
with which a vessel may navigate is also enacted. It is made un- 
lawful to permit an officer to take charge of the deck watch im- 
mediately after leaving port, unless such officer has had at least 
six hours off duty within the preceding twelve hours. In any twenty- 
four hours no licensed officer may be required to do duty more than 
nine hours in port or more than twelve hours at sea, except in an 
emergency. Penalty, $100. (Public 147, 65th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion. In effect, May 11, 1918.) 


(4) MisceLtLaAngeous INDUSTRIES 


Louisiana.—Seats or resting accommodations are required for 
female elevator operators. Violation is a misdemeanor. Maximum 
penalty, $25 or ten days’ imprisonment. (No. 158. In effect, August 
18, 1918.) 

Massachusetts ——The state board of labor and industries may 
require firms employing 100 or more to provide facilities for heating 
and warming food. (C.110. In effect, April 26, 1918.) 

New Jersey.—In cities of the first and second class the common 
council or governing commission may regulate the height and bulk 
of buildings erected in the future and the area of yards, courts and 
other open spaces. They may also district the city as to location of 
trades, industries and other buildings designed for specified uses, 
and impose regulations, which shall be uniform for each district, 
designed to promote the public health, safety and general welfare. 
Where any ordinance or regulation under this act differs from exist- 
ing ordinances or from the building code or tenement house law as 
to height of buildings, percentage of lot which may be occupied, 
and width, depth and size of courts or yards, the ordinance or regu- 
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lation most strict in its requirements shall govern. (C. 146. In 
effect, February 27, 1918.) or inspection of steam boilers, see 
“ Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 268. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The establishment of a division for rehabilitating industrial 
cripples under the Massachusetts industrial accident board signifies 
a new departure in the constructive phase of social insurance. The 
addition of Virginia in 1918 made thirty-eight states, in addition to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, which have compensation acts, 
beside the federal government’s law for its own million civilian em- 
ployees and the war risk insurance act. Thirteen of the laws are 
compulsory. Four base compensation on 55 per cent of wages, 
four on 60 per cent, three on 65 per cent, and six on 662/3 per 
cent. Sixteen laws provide for insurance in a state-managed fund. 
Louisiana this year raised compensation from 50 to 55 per cent, 
and Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, and Porto Rico also 
liberalized their acts in other ways. Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 
York and Porto Rico extended the scope of their acts. Kentucky 
reduced the waiting period. New Jersey established a workmen’s 
compensation bureau, and Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Porto Rico introduced other adminis- 
trative adjustments. Louisiana prohibited employers from deduct- 
ing compensation premiums from wages. Porto Rico made insur- 
ance in its exclusive state fund compulsory and reduced the scale 
from 75 to 50 per cent. The federal war risk insurance act is 
extended to permit insurance of seamen on vessels of friendly for- 
eign flags, and in other details. The possibilities of state insurance 
in the field of workmen’s compensation and other forms of insur- 
ance is to be investigated by Louisiana. New York is to investigate 
retirement pensions for the civil service, and limited pension laws 
were passed in both Massachusetts and New Jersey. Massachusetts 
also made an appropriation to encourage sickness and disability in- 
surance in industrial plants. 


I. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


(1) Emptoyers’ Liasirity 


Kentucky.—The employers’ liability law as applied to common 
carriers is amended by abolishing the fellow servant rule and modi- 
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fying the doctrines of contributory negligence and assumed risk. 
(C. 52. In effect, June 17, 1918.) 

Louisiana.—Liability insurance policies must contain a provision 
to the effect that insolvency of the assured shall not release the 
insurer. (No. 253. In effect, August 23, 1918.) 


(2) WorkMEN’s COMPENSATION 
a. New Acts 


Virginia.—An elective compensation law is provided for public 
employments and for all private employers having eleven or more 
employees. Domestic servants, farm laborers and casual employees 
are excepted, as are also employees on railroads in interstate and 
foreign commerce and steam railroads in intrastate commerce for 
whom all rights under the federal and state liability laws are re- 
affirmed. An industrial commission, of three members appointed 
by the governor at $3,600 and expenses, is created to administer 
the act. The award of the commission is made final as to ques- 
tions of fact. Expenses of administration are to be raised by a 
special tax of 4 per cent on all workmen’s compensation premiums. 
Insurance is required unless the employer furnishes satisfactory 
proof of financial ability to pay compensation direct, in which case 
the commission may require the deposit of an acceptable security, 
indemnity or bond. Stock, mutual or state fund insurance is made 
acceptable, but employers desirous of taking advantage of the latter 
option will find that the law makes no provision for establishing 
any state fund. The act gives compensation for “injuries by acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of ” employment and diseases 
resulting therefrom; but excludes injuries due to wilful misconduct, 
including injuries due to intoxication, to intent to injure oneself, to 
an attempt to injure another, to wilful failure or refusal to use a 
safety appliance or to perform a duty required by statute, or to the 
wilful breach of any rule or regulation adopted by the employer 
and approved by the industrial commission and brought prior to 
the accident to the knowledge of the employee. The employer 
must furnish medical care for thirty days and may furnish it there- 
after during which time the employee may be debarred from com- 
pensation for unreasonable refusal to accept such care, The wait- 
ing period is fourteen days. For total disability compensation is 
50 per cent of average weekly wages but not more than $10 or less 
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than $5 a week for 500 weeks and not more than $4,000 in all. If 
an employee is injured who has previously sustained a permanent 
injury in the army, navy, or other employment, he shall be com- 
pensated for only so much incapacity as results from the subsequent 
injury considered by itself. If death results from the accident 
within six years those wholly dependent will receive 50 per cent of 
average weekly wages but not more than $10 or less than $5 a week 
for 300 weeks from the date of injury. Partial dependents receive 
compensation proportioned to the contributions of the deceased to- 
ward their support. If there are no dependents $100 is allowed for 
burial expenses. (C. 400. In effect, January 1, 1918, except Section 
52 creating the industrial commission which becomes effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1918.) 
b. Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws 

Kentucky.—The workmen’s compensation act is extended to 
cover all employers of three or more (instead of five or more), and 
the waiting period is reduced from two weeks to seven days. The 
district system of administration is dispensed with. (C. 176. In 
effect, June 17, 1918, except the reduction in waiting period which 
goes into effect August 1, 1918.) 

Louisiana.—The scale of compensation is raised from 50 to 55 
per cent and maximum weekly compensation is raised from $10 to 
$16. Compensation for permanent total disability is extended to 
the loss of both arms, or both legs, or any injury producing perman- 
ent total disability. Compensation for death must be paid weekly. 
To receive compensation a widower must have been living with his 
wife at the time of her injury and death. Employers are given the 
right previously exercised by employees, to retract their rejection 
of the act. In commuting compensation payments to a lump sum 
they must not be discounted at more than 6 per cent. The time 
for giving notice is extended from fifteen days to six months, and 
the extension of time for giving notice if the employer fails to keep 
the required notice posted is lengthened from six to twelve months. 
Insurance premiums for benefits in addition to those required 
by the law must hereafter be paid entirely by the employer. The 
word employee is substituted for workman and the act is amended 
in other details. (No. 38. In effect, July 31, 1918.) It is made a 
misdemeanor for. employers to make deductions from employees’ 
wages for the purpose of paying liability or compensation insurance 
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premiums. Maximum penalty, $500, or one year’s imprisonment, or 
both. (No. 39. In effect, July 31, 1918.) 

Massachusetts—A division for training and instructing those 
disabled by industrial accident is established. The chief is to be 
appointed by the industrial accident board subject to the approval 
of the governor and the council. The board is to give aid in obtain- 
ing education, training and employment, and may cooperate with 
the United States government for this purpose. It may also co- 
operate with the board of education in establishing and maintaining 
appropriate schools and institutions. (C. 231. In effect, May 28, 
1918.) The sum of $10,000 is appropriated for this purpose. (Sp. 
C. 186. In effect, June 3, 1918.) The minimum weekly compensa- 
tion for total disability is raised from $4 to $5. (C.113. In effect, 
April 26, 1918.) The workmen’s compensation act is extended to 
cover employees on bridges between Boston and Cambridge. (C. 
125. In effect, April 2, 1918.) Inaccuracies in workmen’s com- 
pensation claims coming before the employees’ insurance associa- 
tion shall not render them invalid, unless they were made with the 
intention to mislead and unless the association was misled thereby. 
(C. 119, In effect, April 26, 1918.) 

New Jersey—A workmen’s compensation bureau is created in 
the department of labor composed of the commissioner of labor, 
three deputies, and necessary referees and employees. The com- 
missioner of labor as chairman shall receive $1,500 a year, and the 
secretary and referees of the present workmen’s compensation aid 
bureau shall be made deputy commissioners. The bureau is given 
exclusive original jurisdiction over all claims, and all agreements 
for payment of compensation must be filed with it. Unless such an 
agreement is filed and approved within twenty-one days after injury 
the bureau may institute an inquiry. If such inquiry is made, or 
if a petition for compensation is filed within one year after injury 
or after failure of an employer to make payment due, the bureau 
shall notify the employer within five days. Within ten days after 
the employer’s answer is filed the commission shall arrange for a 
hearing not less than four weeks nor more than six weeks after 
filing of the petition. In such hearing the bureau shall not be bound 
by the rules of evidence. The bureau shall render judgment, which 
when filed with the court of common pleas shall have the same effect 
as a judgment of that court. The bureau may subpoena witnesses, 
administer oaths, compel the production of books and papers, and 
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assess reasonable costs against the losing party. Appeal may be 


taken to the court of common pleas within thirty days after judg- 


ment is rendered, when the case shall be tried de novo. (C. 149. 
In effect, July 4, 1918.) To meet the expenses of the workmen’s 
compensation bureau provision is made for levying a special assess- 
ment of $400 upon the employer of each workman (except a do- 
mestic or farm laborer) who dies under circumstances which would 
have entitled dependents to compensation, but who leaves no depend- 
ents. The commissioner of labor is required to publish notice of the 
death in a local paper on four successive weeks before taking action 
against the employer. If dependents appear subsequently who are 
entitled to compensation, the employer is to be reimbursed. (C. 203. 
In effect, July 4, 1918.) To defray expenses incurred by the com- 
missioner of banking and insurance in carrying out the compulsory 


insurance provisions of the workmen’s compensation act, mutual 


and stock workmen’s compensation insurance companies must pay 
an annual tax of one-quarter of 1 per cent of the net premiums for 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability insurance written 
or renewed on New Jersey risks. (C. 72. In effect, July 4, 1918.) 

New York.—The workmen’s compensation act is extended to cover 
theatrical stage carpenters, property men, electricians, stage-hands, 
fly-men, lamp operators and moving picture machine operators; 
also to all other employments in which four or more are employed 
regularly either on the premises or elsewhere, except farm laborers 
and domestic servants. The burden of furnishing medical care is 
placed on the employer, providing he knows of the injury, and the 
period during which medical service is to be furnished may be 
extended by the industrial commission. The time allowed for giv- 
ing notice of injury is extended to thirty days, but is to be counted 
from the accident instead of from disability. Notice is to be sent 
to the employer’s place of business, instead of to his residence. 
Failure to give notice may be excused if the employer or any of his 
agents knew of the accident, and shall be excused unless objection 
is raised at the hearing. Failure to file a claim will also be excused 
unless objection is raised at the hearing. (C. 634. In effect, May 
13, 1918.) Groups eight and ten* bringing longshore work and 


*These sections were declared unconstitutional in South Pacifi 
Jensen, 244 U. S. 205, the effect of which was nullifi fe ee 
Johnson act, Public 82, 65th Congress, Ist seuniaee od by the passage. 28 ie 
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the operation and repair of vessels and marine wrecking under work- 
men’s compensation are reenacted. (C. 249. In effect, April 17, 
1918.) The workmen’s compensation law is extended to cover 
district forest rangers, forest rangers, observers, chief railroad in- 
spectors, game protectors, inspectors, foresters, land appraisers, sur- 
veyors, assistants on survey, engineers, or assistants on construction 
work, employed by the state, notwithstanding definitions which else- 
where in the act exclude enterprises not carried on for pecuniary 
gain. (C. 633. In effect, May 13, 1918.) Lumbering operations 
solely for the production of fire wood in which not more than four 
persons are engaged by a single employer are excluded from the 
workmen’s compensation act. (C. 635. In effect, May 13, 1918.) 

Porto Rico.—Workmen’s compensation is made compulsory in 
an exclusive state fund. The entire act is revised and the term 
“compensation” substituted for “relief.” The coverage is ex- 
tended by including employers of three or more (previously five or 
more), public carriers operating railroads, and the state in its con- 
duct of public works. Last year the limitation of medical care to 
the period prior to allowance of compensation (eight weeks at the 
most) was removed. This year, hospital service is added, and the 
commission is authorized to enter into contracts with physicians, 
hospitals and practicantes. Compensation for temporary disability 
is cut from three-quarters of weekly wages to one-half of the wages 
received on “the day of the accident.” Whereas compensation for 
permanent disability formerly consisted of $1,500 in addition to 
three-quarters of weekly wages, it is now a lump sum of from 
$1,300 to $2,500 for partial disability or from $2,000 to $4,000 for 
total disability. In death cases burial expenses are no longer 
allowed, but instead of limiting the dependents to the balance of 
the compensation to which the deceased had been entitled, depend- 
ents are now to be given a lump sum “ graded according to the earn- 
ing capacity of the laborer and of the number of persons entitled 
to compensation,” but not more than $4,000. The commission is 
reorganized. The commissioner of agriculture and labor is desig- 
nated as chairman, and the commissioner of health, who was added 
to the commission last year, is no longer designated as a member. 
It is also stipulated that of the appointive members one shall be a 
representative of organized labor, one a physician and the other an 
engineer, until the next general elections. Thereafter “a candidate 
shall be nominated by each of the three political parties casting the 
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highest number of votes at the previous election.” The commission- 
ers’ per diem which last year was raised from $5 to $10 is reduced to 
$7 and mileage allowed at the rate of 10 cents a mile, and the maxi- 
mum permitted for per diem is $400 a year. While the time 
allowed for reporting accidents is reduced from ten to five days, 
the time allowed for filing an application for compensation is ex- 
tended from sixty to ninety days, and may be further extended for 
good cause. Last year the operation of the trust fund was facili- 
tated by levying surcharges of 1 per cent a month on unpaid premi- 
ums and by permitting the commission in fixing insurance rates 
to provide for subgroups. This year the operation of the fund is 
made still more flexible by the provisions that if an occupation is 
“extraordinarily dangerous” the commission may advance the in- 
surance rate to 10 per cent, or that, if experience shows any estab- 
lishment because of careless management or lack of safety appli- 
ances to be extraordinarily dangerous, the commission may ad- 
vance its rate in proportion to the extraordinary hazard, and that, if 
the trust fund accumulates sufficient surplus, the commission may 
reduce rates. (No. 10. In effect, May 26, 1918.) 

United States—The war risk insurance act is extensively 
amended. The allotments are made uniform: the compulsory allot- 
ment $15, and the family allotment $5. Women in the service are 
put on the same basis as men. Adopted parents and dependent 
fathers are included, and a regular allowance is provided for a 
divorced wife to whom alimony has been decreed. The Philippine 
Scouts, the insular force of the Navy, and the Samoan native guard 
and band of the Navy are removed from the act. For the pur- 
pose of awarding compensation, members of the service are to 
be considered as in sound condition when enrolled. Regula- 
tions for subrogation of rights against third parties are adjusted. 
Payments under the act, although not subject to other claims, 
are subject to claims of the United States under the act. Dis- 
charge as an enemy alien, conscientious objector or deserter, or 
because of committing an offense involving moral turpitude, 
terminates insurance or compensation. Maximum penalty for 
fraudulently obtaining allowances, compensation or insurance, 
$2,000, or imprisonment for one year, or both. (Public 175, 65th 
Congress, 2nd session. Sections including dependent father and 
considering members of service sound on enrollment, in effect, 
October 6, 1917. Other revisions of coverage and allotments in 
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effect, July 1, 1918. Remainder of act in effect, June 25, 1918.) 
The time for making application for soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 
was extended to April 12, 1918. (Pub. Res. 22, 65th Congress, 
2nd session. In effect, February 12, 1918.) Any person permitted 
to be named as a beneficiary under the soldiers’ and sailors’ insur- 
ance act might apply for insurance for a person taken prisoner of 
war before April 12, 1918. (Pub. Res. 27, 65th Congress, 2nd 
session. In effect, April 2, 1918.) The war risk insurance act is 
amended to discourage employment of attorneys or claim agents. 
(Public 151, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, May 20, 1918.) 
The war risk insurance act authorizing the government to insure 
crews of vessels against loss of life or personal injury by risk of 
war and for compensation during detention following capture is 
extended to authorize the government to insure the vessels of foreign 
friendly flags and their crews, whenever it may appear necessary 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The clause providing for sus- 
pension of the war risk insurance act within four years after its 
passage is amended to limit such suspension to the Division of 
Marine and Seamen’s Insurance, which is to be suspended within 
six months after the end of the war. (Public 195, 65th Congress, 
2nd session. In effect, July 11, 1918.) 


c. Commissions 


Louisiana.—A committee of five, two from the senate and three 
from the house, is authorized to investigate the establishment of an 
industrial insurance commission for the purpose of providing state 
workmen’s compensation and other insurance of a like character. 
The committee is directed to investigate the laws of other states 
and workings of all such departments showing a saving to em- 
ployers and employees and to report its findings. (No. 37. In ef- 
fect, July 31, 1918.) 


2. HEALTH INSURANCE AND GENERAL SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


Louisiana.—For committee to study state workmen’s compensa- 
tion and similar insurance, see “ Workmen’s Compensation,” above. 
Massachusetts—The trustees of the general insurance guaranty 
fund may expend $5,000 to promote old age annuities and the 
organization of mutual benefit associations among employees in 
industrial plants in order to afford them an opportunity to insure 
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against sickness and disability. The trustees are given authority as 
agents or solicitors for this purpose. (Res. C. 70. In effect, May 
29, 1918.) A pension of $6 a week is provided for scrub women 
who have been employed by Suffolk county fifteen years, and have 
become incapacitated or are sixty years old. (C. 172. In effect, 
May 15, 1918.) 

New Jersey.—Counties may retire on half wages any employee 
seventy-nine years of age who has been continuously employed for 
twenty-five years. (C. 164. In effect, March 1, 1918.) 

New York.—A commission of seven, including the superintend- 
ent of insurance, is created to inquire into retirement pensions, 
allowances and annuities for state and municipal officers and em- 
ployees. (C. 414. In effect, May 1, 1918.) The common council 
of Jamestown is authorized to establish a pension fund for all city 
officers and employees except policemen. Beneficiaries must be 
sixty years of age, and in the city’s employ for thirty years in the 
aggregate and for ten years immediately preceding receipt of pen- 
sion. For employees who have served eight years without com- 
pensation, the necessary aggregate need be only twenty years. 
Pensions are not to exceed one-half regular pay, and may be ter- 
minated upon hearing after ten days’ notice to the beneficiary. 
(C. 523. In effect, May 7, 1918.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 

A division for the rehabilition of industrial cripples was estab- 
lished under the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board. To in- 
crease the efficiency of labor administration Massachusetts also 
authorized five additional inspectors and called for an investigation 
of the state board of labor and industries. New York gave its in- 
dustrial commission discretionary power over the organization of 
divisions under the bureau of statistics and information, and pro- 
vided compensation for members of the industrial council. Louisi- 
ana, New York and Rhode Island increased salaries of certain em- 
ployees of the labor department, Massachusetts increased the sal- 
aries of the board of conciliation and arbitration, and the United 
States raised the pay of inspectors under the railroad safety ap- 
pliance law. Massachusetts regulated employment in the civil serv- 
ice and authorized an investigation of working conditions and com- 
pensation of its own employees. Kentucky reorganized its mine 
safety work and created a department of mines. Boiler inspection 
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work was reorganized and a new boiler inspection bureau established 
in New Jersey; in Massachusetts boiler inspection rules must now 
be approved by the council as well as by the governor. 


Kentucky.—A department of mines is created and the governor 
authorized to appoint a chief inspector of mines at $3,000 and $1,200 
for clerical assistance. The chief inspector must have a practical 
knowledge of working and ventilating mines, properties of gases, 
accident prevention, and mining engineering. Three additional 
assistant inspectors, at $1,800 and expenses, are authorized. The 
chief inspector is to divide the state into mine rescue divisions and 
provide necessary apparatus for each station, for which purpose 
$4,500 is appropriated. (C. 25. In effect, June 17, 1918.) For 
power of commissioner of agriculture and labor to revoke employ- 
ment certificates, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 252. 

Louisiana.—The salary of the commissioner of labor and in- 
dustrial statistics is increased from $2,000 to $2,400. (No. 232. 
In effect, August 23, 1918.) 

Massachusetts—The board of labor and industries is authorized 
to appoint five additional inspectors for one year at salaries to be 
determined by the board with the approval of the governor and 
council. (C.276. In effect, May 31, 1918.) Salaries of members 
of the board of conciliation and arbitration are increased from 
$2,500 to $3,000. (C. 225. In effect, May 24, 1918.) Rules of 
the boiler inspection department must now be approved by the 
council as well as by the governor. (C. 257. In effect, February 
1, 1919.) Classification of laborers and mechanics, and promotions 
within the civil service, are regulated. (C. 228. In effect, June 
26, 1918.) The supervisor of administration is to investigate work- 
ing conditions of employees of the commonwealth (except the de- 
partment of legislation) and their compensation, and to report be- 
fore January 15 a plan for classifying positions and standardizing 
salaries. (Res. C. 86. In effect, May 31, 1918.) The super- 
visor of administration is to investigate the efficiency of the state 
board of labor and industries, its organization and methods, and 
to report to the legislature by the first Wednesday in January. 
(Res. C. 73. In effect, May 31, 1918.) For power of state board 
of labor and industries to require facilities for warming 
food, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 257. For establishment of a divi- 
sion in the industrial accident board for rehabilitation of industrial 
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cripples, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 261. For advisory committee 
for public employment offices, see “ Employment,” p. 250. 

New Jersey—A boiler inspection bureau is established in the 
department of labor, consisting of the commissioner of labor, the 
members of the present steam engine and boiler operators’ license 
bureau, and necessary inspectors. Any citizen of the state who has 
had five years’ experience as an engineer operating steam boilers, as 
a boilermaker, or as a boiler inspector for an insurance company 
in the state, who passes the required examination is eligible to be 
an inspector. The bureau is given charge over the inspection of all 
steam boilers carrying a pressure of more than fifteen pounds per 
square inch. Such boilers must be inspected externally and inter- 
nally and may be given a hydrostatic test at least once a year. The 
fee for such inspection is $6 and railroad fare. An external in- 
spection must be made at the intermediate six months’ period, for 
which there is a fee of $2.50 and railroad fare. Insurance com- 
pany inspections may be accepted, in which case the company must 
file a report and pay a $1 fee. The salary of members of the steam 
engine and boiler operators’ license bureau is raised from $1,500 to 
$2,000, and periodical increases up to $2,500 are provided for, 
Penalty for permitting use of a boiler in violation of the act, $50- 
$100. (C. 213. In effect, May 4, 1918.) The commissioner of 
labor is authorized to charge a fee of from $1 to $5 for issuing a 
certificate of approval of plans or specifications for factory buildings 
or alterations therein. He may also charge a reasonable fee for blue 
prints, literature and publications issued by the department of labor, 
money so collected to be paid into the state treasury. (C. 17. In 
effect, February 9, 1918.) The civil service commission is instructed 
to classify all state employments and to standardize the services, 
compensation, lines of promotion, hours and employment conditions 
pertaining thereto. To collect information which will be of assist- 
ance in making such classification a bureau of personal service 
standards and records is created under the civil service commission. 
The commission is also authorized to establish advisory civil service 
personnel committees representing each class of service. (C. 24. 
In effect, February 9, 1918.) For power of labor department to 
supervise private fee-charging employment agencies, see “ Em- 
ployment,” p. 246. For creation of a migrant welfare and employ- 
ment bureau, see “ Employment,” p. 246. For expiration of licenses 
for manufacturers of bakery products, candy, ice cream and other 
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food stuffs, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 255. For establishment of 
a workmen’s compensation bureau in the department of labor, see 
“Social Insurance,” p. 261. 

New York.—Members of the industrial council are allowed 
reasonable and necessary travelling expenses and $10 a day for each 
day devoted to work of the council. For this purpose $1,500 is 
appropriated. (C. 355. In effect, July 1, 1918.) The industrial 
commission law is amended to leave the organization of divisions 
under the bureau of statistics and information and their duties to 
the discretion of the commission. The section requiring owners, 
operators, managers and lessees to give information requested by 
the commission is replaced by a section directing the bureau of 
statistics and information to collect such information as is directed 
by the commission. (C. 456. In effect, May 6, 1918.) The salary 
of the deputy industrial commissioner in charge of the bureau of 
mediation and arbitration is increased from $5,000 to $6,000. The 
salary of the commission’s counsel is raised from $6,000 to $7,000. 
(C. 595. In effect, July 1, 1918.) Outside of cities of the first and 
second class the industrial commission is required to furnish blanks 
to physicians examining children for the purpose of determining 
fitness for employment. (C. 459. In effect, May 6. 1918.) 

Porto Rico.—For reorganization of workmen’s relief commis- 
sion, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 263. 

Rhode Island.—The salary of assistant factory inspectors is 
raised from $1,500 to $1,800. (C. 1676. In effect, April 22, 1918.) 

Virginia.—For power of labor commissioner to exempt tobacco 
prizeries from ten-hour law, see “ Hours,” p. 244. 

United States—The railroad safety appliance law is amended to 

-faise the salaries of the chief inspector to $5,000, of the assistant 
inspectors to $4,000, and of the district inspectors to $3,000. (Public 
176, 65th Congress, 2nd session. In effect, June 26, 1918.) For 
power of Secretary of Labor to advance transportation, and for 
vocational rehabilitation work of Department of Labor, see “ Em- 
ployment,” p. 247. For power to assist in employment of wage- 
earners, and to aid in standardizing wages, see “ Minimum Wage,” 
p. 242. 


II. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the eleven states and territories which 
held regular, and the twelve which held special, legislative sessions 
in 1918, together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session, are indexed below in alphabetical order by 
states, with chapter and page references to the session law volumes. 
The figures in ordinary type inside the parentheses refer to pages 
in the session law volumes; the figures in heavier type, outside the 
parentheses, refer to pages in this REVIEW. 


ARIZONA 
(Special session.) 
Collective Bargaining: sabotage defined and penalized (C. 13, p. 51), 
p. 239. 


CONNECTICUT 
(Special session. No labor legislation.) 


DELAWARE 
(Special session.) 
Employment: work compulsory during war, p. 248. 


GEORGIA 
(Chapter and page references not yet available.) 
Employment: work compulsory during war, p. 248. 


HAWAII 
(Special session. No labor legislation.) 


KENTUCKY 

Individual Bargaining: assignment of wages regulated (C. 36, p. 104), 
p. 236; lien created on motor vehicles (C. 75, p. 389), p. 237. 

Hours: minimum hours for road employees (C. 23, p. 65), p. 243. 

Employment: work compulsory during war (C. 178, p. 697), p. 248. 

Safety and Health: child labor act amended (C. 102, p. 443), p. 252. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 176, p. 
a p. 260; employers’ liability law amended (C. 52, p. 153), p. 
258. 

Administration of Labor Laws: department of mines created (C. 25, 
p. 76), p. 267. 


LOUISIANA ; 
(Page references not yet available. Special session, no labor legislation.) 
Individual Bargaining: wages of labor on public buildings protected 


(No. 224), p. 237; convict labor restrictions repealed (No. 210), 
p. 238. 
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Minimum Wage: minimum wage investigation authorized (No. 126), 
p. 243. 

Hours: women’s hour investigation authorized (No. 126), p. 243. 

Employment: private employment agencies regulated (No. 145), p. 
246; work compulsory during war (No. 139), p. 249. 

Safety and Health: seats required for female elevator operators (No. 

nek5S); pe 257. 

Social Insurance: liability insurance regulated (No. 253), p. 259; work- 
men’s compensation act generally amended (No. 38), p. 260; wage 
deductions for compensation insurance prohibited (No. 39), p. 260; 
legislative committee authorized to study state workmen’s com- 
pensation and similar insurance (No. 37), p. 265. 

Administration of Labor Laws: salary of labor commissioner increased 
(No. 232), p. 267. 


MARYLAND 

Miscellaneous Legislation: board to examine road employees established 
(C. 224, p. 585), p. 235. 

Individual Bargaining: wages on road work to be paid semi-monthly 
(C. 50, p. 74), p. 241; wages of labor on public contracts protected 
(C. 127, p. 278), p. 237; prison labor on war supplies urged (Res. 
13, p. 1028), p. 238. 

Minimum Wage: $2 minimum wage on road work (C. 50, p. 74), p. 241. 

Hours: eight-hour day on road work (C. 50, p. 74), p. 241. 

Employment: committee on securing agricultural labor (Res. Nos. 9 
and 12, pp. 1024, 1027), p. 249. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 495, p. 1003), p. 253. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Miscellaneous Legislation: transfer of transit commission employees 
arranged for (C. 24, p. 15), p. 235. 

Individual Bargaining: wage deductions for lateness regulated (C. 192, 
p. 127), p. 238; club employees to be paid weekly (C. 87, p. 52), p. 
236; liens for labor on contracts extended (C. 265, p. 329), p. 237; 
employers not to accept gratuities given to employees (C. 149, p. 
93), p. 238. 

Collective Bargaining: board of conciliation and arbitration required 
to give notice of hearings (C. 251, p. 167), p. 240. 

Minimum Wage: minimum wage for city laborers in Worcester (Sp. 
C. 84, p. 36), p. 242. 

Hours: women’s hour laws extended to elevator employees (C. 147, p. 
92), p. 244; certain public farm employees excluded from hour 
regulations (C. 90, p. 54), p. 244; half-holiday for employees of 
city of Waltham (Sp. C. 80, p. 35), p. 245; half-holiday for em- 
ployees of city of Quincy (Sp. C. 32, p. 15), p. 245 

Employment: work compulsory during war (C. 286, p. 363), p. 249. 

Safety and Health: facilities for warming food required (C. 110, p. 
68), p. 257. 
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Social Insurance: provision for rehabilitation of industrial cripples (C. 
231, p. 154, Sp. C. 186, p. 215), p. 261; workmen’s compensation 
extended to certain bridge employees (C. 125, p. 79), p. 261; 
minimum compensation raised (C. 113, p. 71), p. 261; inaccuracies 
in compensation claims excused (C. 119, p. 76), p. 261; pension 
provided for scrub women (C. 172, p. 111), p. 266; $5,000 appro- 
priated to encourage old age annuities and mutual sick benefit 
associations (Res. C. 70, p. 255), p. 265. 

Administration of Labor Laws: five additional inspectors for state 
board of labor and industries authorized (C. 276, p. 341), p. 267; 
state board of labor and industries to be investigated (Res. C. 73, 
p. 256), p. 267; working conditions and compensation of employees 
of the commonwealth to be investigated (Res. C. 86, p. 268), p. 267; 
rehabilitation division established in industrial accident board (C. 
231, p. 154, Sp. C. 186, p. 215), p. 261; civil service regulated (C. 
228, p. 150), p. 267; boiler inspection law amended (C. 257, p. 284), 
p. 267; salaries of board of conciliation and arbitration increased 
(C. 225, p. 149), p. 267. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Individual Bargaining: wages on public contracts protected (C. 217, p. 
267), p. 237; lien law amended (C. 128, p. 126), p. 237. 


Hours: half-holiday for women employees of the state government 
(C. 494, p. 453), p. 245. 


MONTANA 
(Special session.) 
Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism and sabotage defined and 
penalized (C. 7, p. 14), p. 240; Congress asked to legislate against 
sabotage (H. J. M. 1, p. 66), p. 240. 
Employment: Congress asked to provide for assignment of labor 
(Hiv Ja Rol tpy70)* pa250: 


NEBRASKA 
(Special session.) 


Collective Bargaining: sabotage defined and penalized (C. 9, p. 50), p. 
240. : 


NEW JERSEY 

Individual Bargaining: public employees’ wages during period of 
illegal dismissal to be recovered (C. 139, p. 322), p. 238; wages on 
public contracts protected (C. 75, p. 203), p. 237; municipal 
mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 280, p. 1041), p. 238; convict 
labor regulated (C. 147, p. 419), p. 238. 

Employment: regulations for private employment agencies amended 
(C. 227, p. 822), p. 246; migrant welfare and employment bureau 
created (C. 235, p. 845), p. 246; work compulsory during war (C. 
55, p. 160), p. 250. 


1ope.s REZ 
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Safety and Health: child labor act generally amended (C. 204, p. 745), 
p. 253; fee for birth record prohibited (C. 232, p. 843), p. 253; 
boiler inspection law amended (C. 213, p. 769), p. 268; food manu- 
facturing license law amended (C. 9, p. 66), p. 255; building zones 
and regulation of air-spaces permitted (C. 146, p. 338), p. 257. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation bureau created (C. 149, p. 
429), p. 261; assessments in death cases to finance workmen’s com- 
pensation bureau (C. 203, p. 742), p. 262; insurance companies 
assessed to defray expense of administering insurance (C. 72, p. 
199), p. 262; pension for county employees (C. 164, p. 489), p. 266. 

Administration of Labor Laws: labor department to supervise private 
fee-charging employment agencies (C. 227, p. 822), p. 246; migrant 
welfare and employment bureau created (C. 235, p. 845), p. 246; 
boiler inspection bureau created (C. 213, p. 769), p. 268; food 
manufacturing license law amended (C. 9, p. 66), p. 255; fee for 
publications and for certifying building plans permitted (C. 17, 
p. 79), p. 268; workmen’s compensation bureau created (C. 149, p. 
429), p. 261; state employments to be standardized (C. 24, p. 92), p. - 
268. 


‘NEW YORK 
(Page references not yet available.) 

Indiwdual Bargaining: wearing of industry badges regulated (C. 265), 
Di2oo. 

Minimum Wage: wages for civilian employees increased during the 
war (C, 556), p. 242. 

Hours: messenger women’s hours and meal periods regulated (C. 

: 434), p. 253. 

Employment: employment office established for negroes (C. 356), p. 
246; work compulsory during war (C. 625), p. 250. 

Safety and Health: vacation employment for children permitted (C. 
628), p. 254; messenger women under twenty-one prohibited (C. 
434), p. 253; age for master, pilot or engineer on steam vessels re- 
duced (C. 190), p. 254; factory safety standards amended (C. 
627), p. 255; vestibuled cabs required on engines (C. 649), p. 257. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act generally amended 
(C. 634), p. 262; workmen’s compensation act extended (C. 633), 
p. 263; workmen’s compensation act limited (C. 635), p. 263; 
sections of workmen’s compensation act reenacted (C. 249), p. 
262; pensions for state and municipal employees to be investigated 
(C. 414), p. 266; old age pensions for employees of Jamestown 
authorized (C. 523), p. 266. 

Administration of Labor Laws: industrial commission law amended 
(C. 456), p. 269; salaries increased (C. 595), p. 269; pay for in- 
dustrial council (C. 355), p. 269; blanks furnished to physicians 
examining children (C. 459), p. 269. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
(Special session.) 
Collective Bargaining: sabotage defined and penalized (C. 12, p. 14), p. 
241. 


PORTO RICO 
(Special session.) 

Hours: one day of rest in seven law amended (No. 3, p. 16), p. 245. 

Safety and Health: regulation of weight laborers may carry postponed 
(No. 6, p. 20), p. 255. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act generally amended 
(No. 10, p. 54), p. 263. 

Administration of Labor Laws: workmen’s relief commission reorgan- 
ized (No. 10, p. 54), p. 263. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Employment: work compulsory during war (C. 1661, p. 99), p. 251. 

Safety and Health: use of suction shuttle prohibited (C. 1632, p. 37), 
p. 255; common cup and towel prohibited (C. 1616, p. 19), p. 255; 
building construction in Cranston regulated (C. 1689, p. 189), p. 
256. 

Administration of Labor Laws: salary of assistant factory inspectors 
increased (C. 1676, p. 161), p. 269. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Individual Bargaining: law of labor contracts amended (No. 469, p. 
809), p. 239. 
Employment: provisions for road duty in certain counties (No. 417, p. 
758; No. 495, p. 847; No. 502, p. 862; No. 503, p. 864), p. 247. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Special session.) 
Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (C. 
38, p. 43), p. 241. 
Employment: council of defense empowered to impress idlers into 
service (C. 62, p. 78), p. 251. 


TEXAS 
(Special session. Page references not yet available.) 


Safety and Health: sanitary regulations for women employees (H. B. 
94), p. 256, 


VIRGINIA 
Individual Bargaining: wage-payment law amended (C. 389, p. 620), 
p. 236; law on fraudulent labor contracts amended (C. 179, p. 312), 
p. 239. 
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Hours: women’s ten-hour law amended (C. 214, p. 363), p. 244; 
women’s ten-hour law extended (C. 414, p. 756), p. 244. 

Safety and Health: child labor law generally amended (C. 204, p. 347), 
p. 254; common drinking cup prohibited (C. 313, p. 486), p. 255; 
dust exhausts required for grinding wheels (C. 260, p. 440), p. 
256. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law enacted (C. 400, p. 
637), p. 259. 


WISCONSIN 
(Special session.) 
Safety and Health: age for boys in street trades raised (C. 12, p. 17), 
p. 255; child labor law amended with regard to schooling (C. 2, 
Pao)y Pe 250; 


UNITED STATES 
_ (Page references not yet available.) 

Miscellaneous Legislation: Secretary of Labor to carry on war-labor 
administration (Public 181, 65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 235; state 
police regulations for telegraphs and telephones not to be im- 
paired (Pub. Res. 38, 65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 236. 

Individual Bargaining: stop watch and bonus forbidden on government 
work (Public 189 and 193, 65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 239. 

Collective Bargaining: Foundation for Promotion of Industrial Peace 
to return certain funds (Pub. Res. 37, 65th Cong:, 2nd sess.), p. 
241. 

Minimum Wage: wage rates for printers, Post Office, Treasury and 
other civilian employees (Public 181, 185, 188, and 191, 65th Cong., 
2nd sess.), p. 242. 

Hours: eight-hour day for certain postal employees (Public 185, 
65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 244; compensatory time for railway 
postal clerks (Public 185, 65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 245. 

Employment: Secretary of Labor to advance transportation to laborers 
(Public 109, 65th Cong, 2nd sess.), p. 247; availability of appro- 
priation extended (Public 181, 65th Cong. 2nd sess.), p. 247; 
provision for placement of vocationally rehabilitated persons (Pub- 
lic 178, 65th Cong., 2nd. sess.), p. 247. 

Safety and Health: manning of vessels regulated (Public 147, 65th 
Cong, 2nd sess.), p. 257. 

Social Insurance: amendments to war risk insurance law (Public 151, 
175, 195, Pub. Res. 22, 27, 65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 264. 

Administration of Labor Laws: salaries of railroad safety appliance 
inspectors increased (Public 176, 65th Cong., 2nd sess.), p. 269. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Social Insurance in the United States. By Gurpon Ransom MIL- 
LER. Chicago, McClurg, 1918. x, 136 p. 

The author of this compact volume traces the development of the country 
from the period of constitution-making, through the period of experimenta- 
tion in law making, to the “professional period” of scientific legislation. 
He believes that the advance of science has made positive contributions to- 
ward the evaluation of human life and that social insurance will become one 
of the factors tending toward conservation. The economic gain will be 
through the probable prolongation of the working period of life. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation is summarized with emphasis upon acci- 
dent prevention, accident reporting and efficient administration. Health insur- 
ance the writer thinks likely to prove more far-reaching in its social results 
than accident compensation, and he believes the worker more entitled to 
protection against health hazards than to protection against accidents, be- 
cause his intelligence is less regarding the former. He hopes much both 
from the concentration of medical talent upon health problems of the in- 
dustrial classes and from the economic compulsion to prevent sickness. 
His conclusions, however, would have been more satisfying had he qualified 
his assurance of preventive effects by a discussion of the importance of so 
adjusting insurance rating as to bring due economic pressure to bear in 
securing prevention. As yet in the field of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance merit and experience rating have been but imperfectly worked out. 

Unemployment the author believes can be reduced to a minimum by 
regularization of industry to which unemployment insurance will give im- 
petus. A federal system of employment exchanges he considers indis- 
pensable. In dealing with the old age problem he favors a compulsory con- 
tributory insurance system rather than a non-contributory pension plan. 

Most interesting, highly speculative as they are, are Professor Miller’s 
prophecies concerning the educational effect of social insurance. He believes 
that under social insurance the attention of scientific men will be com- 
pelled thereby to focus on social problems, that information on preven- 
tion, conservation and all phases of insurance will be disseminated to the 
public, that information on which to base improvements in labor legisla- 
tion will be gathered, and that educational systems will be adapted toward 
the end of assuring the “fitness” of workers. bL REN 62 


Creative Impulse in Industry. By HELEN Marot. New York, 
Dutton, 1918. xxii, 146 p. 

Members of the American Association for Labor Legislation are familiar 

with the belief of Professor Irving Fisher, voiced in his presidential ad- 
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dresses before the Association in 1916 and again in 1917, that one of the 
fundamental causes of industrial unrest is that our modern productive sys- 
tem has largely deprived the workman of the opportunity for satisfying his 
instinct of workmanship. Professor Fisher points out that this depriva- 
tion is due to division of labor and specialization of work, and describes ef- 
forts making to overcome it. 

The same point of view and to some extent the same shop management 
experiments form the basis of Miss Marot’s Creative Impulse in Industry, 
which is in the main a plea to educators in the impending reconstruction 
period. 

“All productive force,’ she states, “is artificially sustained which is 
not dependent on man’s desire to do creative work.” The machine and 
subdivided labor having made work monotonous, “the whole industrial 
arrangement is carried on without the force of productive intention; it is 
carried forward against a disinclination to produce.” Present day scien- 
tific management and vocational education plans which seek to arouse in- 
terest in the day’s toil fall down, she believes, because they fail to reintro- 
duce into industry the sense of adventure of which—as far as the men 
in the ranks are concerned—it has been shorn. 

Thinking only of maximum output, and with brutal disregard of the 
individual, Germany, Miss Marot states, has endeavored to meet the prob- 
lem by creating a working population supinely subject to the state. The 
children of certain classes are tolled off to industry at the age of ten, and 
permanently assigned to definite trades at fourteen. “Each person’s place 
in the life of the nation is made for him during his early years, like a 
predestined fact.” Fear that this system may be advocated in the United 
States after the war as a patriotic necessity leads the author to a pitiless 
analysis of the German scheme, bolstered up as it is by a paternalized mis- 
use of labor legislation. 

To Miss Marot’s mind the only way to restore adventure and interest to 
the workaday world is to reopen to the toilers themselves actual participation 
in the planning, organization and direction of production. As a promising 
development in this direction she recounts the experiment of the Caroline 
Pratt school workshop, where the scholars are trained in collective and 
democratic direction of an actual productive enterprise. Se Disk: 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Hardly had America struck her stride in the Great 
War, when the war stopped. Unprepared as we had 
been for hostilities, still less ready were we for peace; for 
while many feared in advance that America would be 
drawn into the holocaust, few dared hope—in a fourth 
year of unprecedented destruction—for the sudden vic- 
torious cessation of military activity. 

Armed effort for the protection of civilization is over, 
it may be, for all time. There remains, however, the 
never-ending peaceful struggle toward higher ideals of 
life and labor—toward what President Wilson has 
called “‘a new day—a day, we hope and believe, of greater 
opportunity and greater prosperity for the average mass 
of struggling men and women, and of greater safety 
and opportunity for children.” 

The war has taught us many things, among them 
that it is not efficient for a nation to overwork or under- 
pay its wage-earners, to tolerate preventable accident 
and disease, to squander labor power through unemploy- 
ment. The mind as well as the heart of the country has 
been stirred by the crisis we have just passed through, 
and there is on many sides a disposition to see that the 
hard and wasteful conditions of the past shall not again 
obtain. Not a return to the old, but progress to the 
new, is the keynote of genuine Reconstruction. 

In the consciousness that its standards, built upon 
years of scientific investigation, have been a thousand 
times vindicated by the events of the past four years, 
the Association for Labor Legislation would feel that it 
were falling short of its ideals of patriotic service did it 
not again, while the new world is in forming, present 
some of the more fundamental of these ideals as Founda- 
tions for Reconstruction. The articles herewith printed, 
therefore, on a national employment service, on work- 
men’s compensation and health insurance, on various 
phases of women’s work (for up-to-the-minute informa- 


tion on which our office is constantly bombarded), and 
on protective labor standards and their maintenance, are 
particularly timely. They not only show what has been 
accomplished in the past, but stake out the starting 
point for advance during the coming legislative year, 
when Congress and no fewer than forty-six state and 
territorial law-making bodies will be in regular session. 
Further discussion of plans, by leaders of nation-wide 
standing, will take place at the Association’s twelfth 
annual meeting, at Richmond, Virginia, December 27 
and 28. The proceedings of that meeting will form the 
substance of our next REvIEw. 

In this place it may not be amiss to announce that 
the Association has in stock a limited supply of the 
Practical Program for the Prevention of Unemployment as 
well as a few copies of the Unemployment issues of the 
REVIEW available for those who would find them useful 
in meeting local employment problems arising out of 
demobilization. 

Joun B. ANnDREws, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


A National Employment Service 


Marcaretr A. Hosss 


America’s efforts to mobilize her workers to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war have clearly demonstrated what the American 
Association for Labor Legislation has claimed for years, that a 
comprehensive national system of public employment bureaus is a 
prerequisite to national industrial efficiency. 

At the beginning of the year 1918 the federal government’s 
employment work was under the Bureau of Immigration in the 
Department of Labor. It had developed out of a service for the 
placement of immigrants on farms, inaugurated by the bureau in 
1907. In January, 1915, the service had been extended to cover all 
occupations and all classes of workers. By January, 1918, it 
operated over ninety offices in various parts of the country. It had 
made efforts to cooperate with state public bureaus in New Jersey, 
Chicago, and elsewhere, and had set up a special division of “re- 
serves” intended to provide for war needs. About 30,000 skilled 
workers had been enrolled in the “Public Service Reserves,” who 
agreed to enter war jobs when requested by the government, and 
about 150,000 boys between sixteen and twenty-one had enlisted 
in the “Boys’ Working Reserve” for farm or other war work during 
their summer vacation. The service was handicapped, however, by 
small appropriations, by its subordinate position in another bureau, 
and by the fact that many of its employees were immigration of- 
ficials, whose main line of work was not labor placement. Besides 
the federal offices, several states and cities had opened public 
bureaus. Some were sleepy affairs, but in a few states, notably 
California, Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin, at least the 
skeleton of an efficient organization was maintained, needing only 
more money to develop into a real state clearing-house for labor. 
Such an expansion had actually been effected by the Ohio bureaus in 
1917, with the aid of the state counsel of defense. 

On January 3, 1918, a first step toward the creation of a worthy 
national system was taken when the Secretary of Labor announced 
the separation of the Employment Service from the Bureau of 
Immigration. Besides the Division of Reserves, the service then 
consisted of the Division of Investigation, the Women’s Division, 
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the Division of Farm Labor, and the Division of Information, 
Administration and Clearance. Complaints were already heard of 
a shortage of labor in eastern war plants, and the possibility of labor 
conscription was discussed. But in the absence of adequate national 
organization there was little authentic information as to the real 
state of the labor market. The director of the employment service 
stated his belief, however, that “a national labor shortage was a 
myth. The apparent general shortage in certain states is due to 
faulty distribution.” 

In the reorganization of the Department of Labor into the main 
national agency for war labor administration, which soon took place, 
the Employment Service was recognized as one of the eight new 
divisions established. It was granted $2,000,000 from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund and began developing cooperation with all 
state and municipal systems and opening new offices at the rate of 
almost 100 a month. 

By the end of November a newspaper report credited the Em- 
ployment Service with having over 900 offices in operation. The 
latest published list available at that time, from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service Bulletin for November 7, gave offices in every state, 
the District of Columbia, and Porto Rico. There were sixty-four 
offices in Illinois, sixty-nine in New York, and seventy-four in 
Pennsylvania. A number of the offices are for men or women . 
workers exclusively, and several are devoted to placing railroad 
or farm labor. One Chicago office supplies demands for engineers 
and teachers. In June the Employment Service took control of 
the hiring of dock labor. A scheme for regulating the hiring 
of longshoremen, first worked out in New York City, replaced 
the former chaotic conditions by a systematic organization of the 
port. A central employment office was established with branches 
_at every pier devoted to trans-Atlantic trade. Clearing-houses 
were set up to facilitate the transfer of men from piers where 
labor is not needed to those where it is in demand. Employers 
make a daily report of their labor needs, including scheduled ship 
arrivals, loading plans, and other facts necessary to inform the 
bureaus of the number of longshoremen wanted and at what time. 
The plan is similar to the port organization at London and Liver- 
pool, England, whose adoption has long been advocated by students 
of employment methods. 

Special plans for handling farm labor were also devised. The 
services of all third and fourth class postmasters and rural mail car- 
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riers were enlisted to receive applications and send all orders not 
filled locally to the nearest public office. Newspapers in cities of over 
20,000 which had no public offices were also asked to do similar 
work. Field agents were sent out in sections where the problem of 
farm labor was most acute. The cooperation of the Department 
of Agriculture was secured, and its county agents reported local 
shortages of help. During the harvest season temporary offices 
were opened in the wheat belt from Oklahoma to North Dakota to 
mobilize the harvest hands. 

Besides its great expansion, the administrative machinery of 
the federal Employment Service was completely reorganized during 
the year. In the administrative work at Washington the following 
five divisions were created: Control, Field Organization, Clearance, 
Personnel, and Information. The Control Division is in charge 
of general correspondence, statistics and research, expenditures and 
accounts. The Field Organization Division supervises the office 
organization, while the Clearance Division handles reports on labor 
supply and distributes unfilled requests for help. The Personnel 
Division deals with the selection and training of help and is working 
out a standard classification of occupations. Publicity and the 
weekly U. S. Employment Service Bulletin are in charge of the 
Information Division. The thirteen employment districts into which 
the country had been divided were abolished, and the responsibility 
for organization centered in a federal director of employment in 
each state. To advise the directors on general questions of policy, 
“state advisory boards” were formed, consisting at first of two 
representatives of employees and two of employers. On October 15 
these boards were asked to add two women members, who should 
also represent employers and employees respectively. The formation 
of advisory committees of this nature in connection with a national 
system of public employment bureaus has long been recommended 
by the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Under its expanded organization, the federal Employment 
Service reported that it referred 2,500,000 persons to positions 
between January 1 and October 30, 1918. Reports from only about 
275 offices, collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
show 1,638,499 actual placements made from January to September 
in contrast to 820,094 during the same period in the previous year. 
The number of placements of permanent farm workers in the six 
months ending July 30 was given as 87,266. 
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Through the Employment Service it was possible, for the first 
time, to replace surmises by facts on the state of the labor supply 
throughout the country and to devise methods of meeting the 
growing shortage which developed under the demands of war 
industry and military service. By the end of April, reports from 
war industries led the Employment Service to state that there was 
a shortage of machinists and toolmakers which was holding down 
production to 75 per cent of the maximum. Two months later 
the shortage of machinists had become “critical.” War plants 
were asked their unfilled requirements in common labor, and by 
the end of July a shortage of 500,000 unskilled laborers was re- 
vealed. A month later the shortage had doubled. Competitive 
advertising of government contractors for labor and the resulting 
shifting of employees from one job to another accentuated the 
scarcity of help and threatened to disorganize war production. A 
closer control of the labor market was necessary. 

On June 17 President Wilson issued an appeal to all employers 
engaged in war work urging them to obtain their unskilled labor 
after August 1 only through the public Employment Service. The 
service took immediate steps to meet their demands by arranging 
for the transfer of as much labor as possible from non-essential 
to war industries. The chief agency used was the “Community 
Labor Boards,” of which 915 had been established in thirty-nine 
states by the end of August. Each board at first consisted of one 
representative of employers and one of employees, together with 
the director of the local employment office. Later two representa- 
tives of women were added, who at first were consulted only in 
cases of the substitution of women for men, but later were given 
the same powers as the other members of the board. Each board 
was assigned a quota of unskilled labor, and was to arrange for 
its transfer from non-essential industry to war work. The volun- 
tary cooperation of employers was to be secured, if possible, but if 
not, an appeal might be made to the War Industries Board to 
withhold fuel, materials, and transportation facilities from an ob- 
stinate employer. Other rulings made to carry out the President’s 
proclamation forbade advertising for help and the interstate trans- 
portation of labor except by special permit. An employer might 
hire help who came to his plant without solicitation and might ask 
for permission to maintain a field force. Coal mining was classed 
as war work, but farm work and railroading were not included, 
though they were to be protected from recruiting by other industries. 
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The proclamation was applied only to plants having more than 100 
employees. During August, the first month under this system, 
between 50,000 and 60,000 unskilled laborers were transferred from 
one state to another by the Employment Service. 

The signing of the armistice on November 11 transformed the 
situation, but left the country with almost a bigger employment 
problem on its hands, that of getting nearly 4,000,000 soldiers and 
sailors back to civil life, and of shifting probably 8,000,000 war 
workers to peace-time production. According to the plans an- 
nounced up to the last week in November, the Employment Service, 
and especially the community labor boards, will bear as great a part 
in industrial demobilization as they did in industrial mobilization. 
At the request of the Secretary of War and the War Industries 
Board, the community labor boards will collect information on the 
state of the labor market to be used as a guide in the cancellation 
of contracts and the demobilization of the army. Each board will 
forward weekly reports both to Washington and to the’ state head- 
quarters of the Employment Service, including the names of in- 
dustries in their neighborhood which are laying off help or ready 
to hire additional workers. 

All proposed cancellations of war contracts are also to be 
submitted to the Employment Service and contractors are asked to 
notify the service of reductions in their forces as far in advance 
as possible. The larger cities have been requested to determine 
what public work, postponed on account of the war, can be started, 
and both municipalities and non-war industries have been asked to 
inform the service of their needs for help. 

It is stated that the speed of demobilization of the military 
forces, which was proceeding rapidly by December 10, will be 
guided by reports on employment conditions supplied by the fed- 
eral service. But the soldiers are being discharged mainly as 
military units without regard to industrial demands. The Employ- 
ment Service has arranged to cooperate with local councils of 
defense, draft boards, and numerous other agencies . interested 
in the welfare of soldiers in opening a large number of special 
employment “ Bureaus for Returning Soldiers and Sailors.” It 
has also stationed representatives at the army camps. 

Placements have actually been made through the federal service 
of a number of clerical workers released from Washington, of 
several hundred employees of a New York City gas-mask factory, 
of 2,700 men from a nitrate plant and an airplane factory in Ohio, 
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and of nearly 8,000 construction laborers from certain of the army 
camps. This is but the merest beginning, however, of a task of 
tremendous magnitude. The assistant director of the Employment 
Service said early in December, “ There is every prospect that 
unless remedial measures are promptly taken the sight of stranded, 
workless, moneyless soldiers will be common throughout the land.” 
The coming four months of winter, when there is comparatively 
little outdoor work, are a period during which there is considerable 
danger of a sharp crisis of unemployment. 

Almost the only other existing machinery for the prevention of 
unemployment during the transition from war to peace is the 
“emergency public works commission” created by Pennsylvania in 
1917. This commission was set up to arrange the extension of 
public works during periods of industrial depression and to receive 
tentative plans of projects from the various departments of the 
state. It was required to keep informed on unemployment condi- 
tions, and was provided with the nucleus of a fund, to be divided 
among the various departments having work available. The scheme 
is suggestive of methods which might be copied to advantage by 
many states and cities. The use of public work on a national 
scale, to prevent widespread unemployment during demobilization, 
was urged by President Wilson in his December message. Since 
public work during the war was halted by government action, gov- 
ernmental agencies should take an equal responsibility in utilizing 
‘it to equalize any slackening of private employment. 

The possibility of an unemployment crisis has revived interest 
in unemployment insurance, such as England has set up to protect 
several millions of her war workers, as a possible instrument of 
relief and prevention, but as yet no legislative proposals have been 
made except the bill introduced in Massachusetts in 1915 by the 
Massachusetts Committee on Unemployment in cooperation with 
the American Association on Unemployment. 

It should not be overlooked that the extensive organization 
which is preparing to deal with the problem of demobilization is 
entirely a creation of the war emergency, set up under the Presi- 
dent’s war powers and financed by war funds. Unless Congress 
takes action at the next session to put the Employment Service on 
a permanent footing, the end of the war will find the United States 
in the same situation as did the beginning, lacking that proven 
essential to industrial efficiency, an adequate, permanent, national 
system of public employment bureaus. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Laws—1918 


Workmen’s compensation laws are now in force in 
THIRTY-EIGHT STATES, in addition to Porto Rico 
and the two Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. The 
Federal Government also provides such protection for its 
own million civilian employees. 


The tendency of this legislation is to cover ALL EM- 
PLOYMENTS except farm labor and domestic service, 
but some states still limit compensation to so-called 
“hazardous” employments. 


MEDICAL CARE is usually provided at the expense 
of the employer. 


In twenty states there is a “WAITING PERIOD” of 
seven days or less immediately following the injury during 
which no compensation is paid. Thereafter under the 
' Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York and Ohio laws, as 
well as under the Federal law, COMPENSATION FOR 
DISABILITY is 66-2/3 per cent of wages. In California, 
Illinois (sliding scale), Kentucky and Wisconsin com- 
pensation is fixed at 65 per cent; in Hawaii, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Texas at 60 per cent; while in Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana and Utah it is 55 per cent. In other 
states it is still as low as 50 per cent. 


Under the Federal law, IN DEATH CASES the widow 
receives 35 per cent of her deceased husband’s wages, 
with 10 per cent in addition for each child, the total never 
to exceed 66-2/3 per cent. With variations a number of 
other states follow this general plan. 


Most laws allow, in addition, about $100 for BURIAL. 


In all states, except Alaska, Kansas, Louisiana and 
Minnesota, payment of compensation is made certain by 
requiring employers to INSURE their risk; fifteen states 
have established state funds to provide insurance at cost— 
seven of these having excluded private stock companies 
entirely from the business. 


TO ADMINISTER workmen’s compensation acts, 
industrial accident boards have been established in all 
states except Alaska, Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island and 
Wyoming. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION of disabled work- 
men has been neglected in America, but Massachusetts in 
1918 authorized its Industrial Accident Board to aid in 
reeducating and finding employment for industrial cripples. 
Urgently needed Federal legislation is pending. 


Some Problems of the Partially Disabled, 
in War and Industry 


IRENE SYLVESTER CHUBB. 


Thanks to lessons learned from our allies concerning the 
war cripple problem, our country is launched on a compre- 
hensive program of rehabilitation. Already hundreds of young 
women have been trained to enter military and naval hospitals 
for the purpose of encouraging wounded men during conva- 
lescence to try their skill in hand vocations of a simple, attractive 
nature. The objective of this bedside therapy lies not so much in a 
humanitarian desire to help convalescent heroes pass the time, as 
in a well-considered effort to awaken within them the creative im- 
pulse. For there comes a time to every seriously maimed convales- 
cent when the realization dawns with appalling force that his disa- 
bility will make it impossible to return to his old vocation. It is 
then that if he is left alone a slump in morale occurs, It is the 
experience of those actively engaged in rehabilitating war cripples 
that if such men are reached in time the slump can be anticipated, 
and that arousing creative impulses is the surest way to ward off 
the period of despondency. From handicrafts so pursued in the 
hospital convalescent ward it is then an easy step toward revoca- 
tional training for a new life work. Bedside therapy is not a 
fad. It is an essential preliminary to success in vocational re- 
habilitation. 

Loss of morale through lack of proper encouragement in the 
first few days, or even hours, after regaining consciousness helps 
to explain a sight we see frequently in New York: crippled beggars 
complacently selling pencils not a block away from the splendidly 
equipped Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. For 
such men it is too late. No argument can bring back their morale. 
During the crisis of their lives they were attended by physicians 
who healed physical wounds, but allowed the mind to dwell on hor- 
rible nightmares of lost usefulness. And now that reeducation is 
offered years too late—well, the life of dependence is easy. To 
come back is difficult. Rather continue to sell pencils! 

It is not probable that our crippled soldiers will be so neglected, 
because France has given an inspiration of men without arms or 
legs, fitted with appropriate appliances and taught to be self-sup- 
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porting useful citizens, that has led us to give the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education authority to embark on similar work for our 
own military cripples. 


REHABILITATION AN ADJUNCT OF WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Identical with the work of rehabilitating war cripples, and equally 
imperative, is the problem of rehabilitating industrial cripples. It 
is estimated in a publication of the Red Cross Institute that indus- 
trial accidents in the United States produce about 80,000 perman- 
ent disabilities annually. Not all of these, to be sure, necessitate a 
change in vocation. The problem is sufficiently large, however, for 
industrial commissions and insurance companies already to have 
voiced their chagrin at lost opportunities for rehabilitating indus- 
trial cripples. Every day they see men injured so as to preclude 
returning to their former occupations, and chafe at their lack of 
authorization to offer reeducation. For men such as these, after 
the statutory period of compensation has run out, there seems to 
be no opening but petty peddling or mendicacy. Had proper re- 
education been offered at the right time their industrial usefulness 
could easily have been salvaged with a net gain both to the individual 
and to the community. 

Clearly no system of workmen’s compensation is complete in 
which provisions for rehabilitating industrial cripples are not an 
integral factor. Yet in 1918 Massachusetts alone of all the states 
gave legislative sanction to the establishment under the industrial 
accident board of a division for training and instructing those dis- 
abled by industrial accident. The board is authorized to give aid 
in obtaining education, training and employment, and may cooperate 
with the United States government for this purpose. It may also 
cooperate with the state board of education in establishing and 
maintaining appropriate schools and institutions. The Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission without awaiting legislative direction is 
working upon a program to secure the cooperation of vocational 
schools in the reeducation of disabled men and hopes to provide 
training for all who are so disabled as to necessitate a change of 
occupation. Action similar to that of Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
should be taken by every other state. Especially should each legis- 
lature adopt laws to enable its own state to take advantage of the 
Smith-Bankhead! bill which, when passed, will extend the same 


1H. R. 12880—S. 4922. 
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federal assistance which is now offered to states for the vocational 
reeducation of crippled soldiers and sailors, to state efforts for the 
retraining of industrial cripples. Failure to do so will mean an 
unpardonable loss in labor power. Each industrial cripple who is 
not offered a chance to become retrained for self-support may 
mean anywhere from ten to thirty years of labor wasted. Multiply 
this by the number of cripples produced each year and the waste 
is appalling. 


ParTIAL DISABILITY SCHEDULES IN RELATION TO SELF-HELP 


In vocational rehabilitation a number of problems are involved. 
Cripples must first be assured that if they make efforts to become 
self-supporting they will not be penalized by losing their compensa- 
tion. Real danger that they may be so penalized exists under cer- 
tain of our compensation laws, which, in the effort to secure strict 
justice, make indemnity depend upon the wage loss actually experi- 
enced by each injured worker. Under this system every step toward 
improved earning power made by a crippled workman results in 
a reduction of his compensation benefits ; complete reeducation, lead- 
ing to a job paid as well as or better than the one he held at the time 
of injury, wipes out his indemnity altogether. Rightly or wrongly, 
therefore, he is tempted to conclude that the less he does to im- 
prove his earnings after the injury, the better, and this mental at- 
titude forms a serious obstacle to any plan of vocational education 
which may be made for him. 


Penalizing efforts at self-help is, however, not the only dis- 
advantage of this method of determining compensation. It some- 
times occurs that even without reeducation a cripple is reemployed 
at wages equal to or greater than those he formerly received, in 
which case according to the wage loss principle he will receive 
no compensation. This is neither satisfactory to the cripple nor 
entirely just, for there is no assurance that he may not lose his 
job at some future time, in which case his disability may prevent 
his securing a new position except at much reduced pay. There 
are even possibilities that an employer may take an injured workman 
back at his former wage until the time for filing claims has run out 
and then discharge him. If, to avoid the hardships brought about 
by such occurrences, the administrative body were to reopen cases 
every time a change of wages occurred, and adjust compensation 
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accordingly, the administration would become almost unbearably 
burdensome, 

The simplest method of avoiding these disadvantages was insti- 
tuted by New Jersey, which, in the first American compensation law 
to go into effect and stay in force, set an unfortunate example for 
succeeding enactments. New Jersey adopted a hard and fast schedule 
which places a valuation of thirty-five weeks’ compensation on a 
finger, 100 weeks’ compensation on an eye, etc., as the case may be. 
With more or less liberality in valuation nearly all states have imi- 
tated New Jersey. Besides administrative simplicity, this plan has 
the advantage that since compensation is fixed unchangeably when 
the extent of physical maiming is ascertained, with the definite un- 
derstanding that anything the cripples do to improve their condition 
will not detract from their compensation, the chances are that they 
will be only too glad to supplement compensation by whatever they 
can do to help themselves. 

As these specific disability schedules, however, were originally 
based on guess work without scientific basis and have not been ma- 
terially improved, they show only the crudest relation between in- 
jury and compensation. Their most flagrant injustice lies in the 
failure to take account of age and occupation as factors in extent 
of disability. Consider, for instance, the effect of losing an index 
finger upon a linotype operator and upon a ditch digger. Such an 
injury may compel a linotype operator to change his vocation. A 
ditch digger may lose only a few weeks’ work. Yet specific sched- 
ules treat both alike. Failure to consider age is almost equally 
unjust. To a skilled mechanic of forty the loss of a finger is a 
serious matter, because at that age adaptation to a new method of 
work or to a new job would be highly difficult. A boy of twenty, 
on the other hand, could make the necessary adjustments with com- 
parative ease. Of course, the more highly specialized the trade, 
the more serious is the age factor. 

Clearly, then, neither the plan of basing compensation upon the 
individual wage loss, nor the opposite method of awarding for 
each specific injury an unchangeable indemnity based on functional 
disability regardless of economic consequences, is an acceptable 
solution of the difficulty. What is needed is a partial disability 
schedule which, while taking into consideration the probable diminu- 
tion of earning power, will not penalize self-help by making wage 
loss a prerequisite for compensation; and which, while simplifying 
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administration by determining the rate of compensation definitely 
at the time of injury, will still be sufficiently flexible to take due 
account of the elements of age and occupation. 

The most satisfactory steps in the direction of such a schedule 
have been taken by the California Industrial Accident Commission, 
which, after careful study, worked out a set of tables showing the 
probable degree of economic loss which may be expected to result 
under a given combination of the three factors of injury, occupa- 
tion, and age. With this set of tables it is possible, on the occur- 
rence of any permanent injury, to determine at once the percentage 
of disability which that injury may be expected to cause to the 
average man of the given age and calling, and to award a definite 
amount of indemnity accordingly. 

Thus, while the California plan may not prove to be above 
criticism in all respects, it does guarantee the injured worker 
against reduction or loss of compensation in case he endeavors to 
regain or even to improve his previous earning power. Without 
such a guarantee all plans of rehabilitation, for both war and 
industrial cripples, are likely to encounter indifference or even open 
hostility on the part of the persons they are intended to benefit. 

Fortunately, in the federal law for vocational reeducation of dis- 
abled-soldiers and sailors the danger has been guarded against by 
including the following provisions: 

A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from specific 
injuries or combinations of injuries of a permanent nature shall be adopted 
and applied by the bureau. Ratings may be as high as one hundred per 
centum. The ratings shall be based, as far as practicable, upon the average 
impairments of earning capacity resulting from such injuries in civil oc- 
cupations and not upon the impairment in earning capacity in each in- 
dividual case, so that there shall be no reduction in the rate of compensa- 
tion for individual success in overcoming the handicap of a permanent 
injury. The bureau shall from time to time readjust this schedule of ratings 
in accordance with actual experience. 

States should make equally just provision for their industrial 
cripples by amendments to their workmen’s compensation laws. It 
is significant that Carl Hookstadt, after an investigation of cripples 
in Massachusetts for the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
made the following his first recommendation: 

Compensation benefits for permanent injuries causing dismemberment or 
mutilation should be fixed at a definite, though adequate, amount, graded 
according to nature of disability and age and occupation of the employee, 
but not dependent upon unemployment in individual cases. Injured employees 
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should not be penalized for rehabilitating themselves. When the injured 
man knows that the amount of his compensation will not be affected by his 
early return to industry, disability and unemployment will be materially 
decreased.’ 

MAINTENANCE DurinGc REHABILITATION 

After convincing cripples that they will sacrifice nothing by re- 
education we must also assure them that maintenance for themselves 
and their families will be provided while the retraining is in progress. 
It is conceivable that, provided they live in the city in which the 
institution for vocational reeducation is located, accident compen- 
sation may suffice.for maintenance of a man and his family while 
he is attending the course. Institutions for industrial reeducation 
are, however, highly specialized and expensive, and in the immediate 
future it is out of the question to hope for their establishment out- 
side the largest cities. In order, therefore, that an injured man with 
a family to support elsewhere may avail himself of the opportunity 
offered, financial assistance is essential. 

The most feasible plan would seem to be for the reeducational 
institution to make maintenance scholarships available to those in- 
jured men whose family burdens were found to be such as to over- 
tax the compensation allowance. If offered with the understanding 
that the retrained man should repay these scholarships in easy 
instalments as soon as he became self-supporting, such a plan would 
involve little expense to the institution. For war cripples provision 
for maintenance has already been made by continuing both family 
allowances and compensation during the period of reeducation as 
long as they faithfully pursue their training. For industrial crip- 
ples, on the other hand, provisions remain to be ‘formulated. 
Whether they be by amendment to the compensation acts, permit- 
ting advances of compensation for this purpose, or by establishment 
of revolving funds in connection with reeducational institutions, it 
is difficult to see how any reeducational institution can attain maxi- 
mum usefulness until some plans for maintenance scholarships are 
developed. 


CRIPPLES AND THE PuBLic EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
After way has been cleared for reeducation, the important de- 
cision must be made: what shall be the nature of the training? 
For several reasons it is advisable to bear in mind the worker’s 


* Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 1918, 
p. 46. 
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previous experience and if possible to select his new vocation from 
another branch of the trade previously followed, or from some allied 
trade. By so doing much will be conserved. Otherwise cripples 
are apt to be discouraged by the unfamiliarity of the occupations in 
which they are placed, and give up too easily. In making this selec- 
tion reeducational institutions can be of greater help if they maintain 
close relations with an employment service. 

Some question has been raised concerning the relative merits 
for cripples of an employment service directly connected with re- 
educational institutions, as compared with the public employment 
service for normal men. In favor of the former it has been urged 
that a service devoted to cripples can give better consideration to 
their particular problems. It can familiarize itself with industrial 
processes to determine those functionally suitable, as well as those 
in which there is a labor shortage. With such information at hand 
employment bureaus can render invaluable service in an advisory 
capacity to reeducational institutions in planning their courses of 
study and in giving vocational guidance. It is urged also that re- 
trained cripples need individual attention such as only a specialized 
employment service can give. Studies conducted by such employ- 
ment bureaus in their search for appropriate industrial processes 
greatly facilitate the making of suitable placements. Because of 
their special interest in the problem they are also more likely to 
follow up unsuccessful placements to discover causes and to assist 
the cripples to a better adjustment. 

On the other hand, several points have been urged in favor of 
utilizing the public employment service for placing cripples. There 
is the fear that those for whom work is found through a specialized 
cripple service will not be placed under normal conditions of re- 
muneration; furthermore, that there will be a tendency to concen- 
trate them in a limited group of vocations. Possibly a more com- 
pelling argument is that an employer usually seeks normal men and 
therefore applies through the regular public employment service. 
Conversely, there is danger that the limited group of employers 
patronizing a specialized employment service may be seeking cheap 
labor. At any rate there are far better chances of offering cripples 
a wide field of employment through the public employment service 
because it is easier to persuade an employer who has applied there 
to try out a cripple with the proper qualifications than to persuade 


him to apply through an employment service for cripples in the 
first place. 
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Perhaps a combination of the advantages of each plan can be 
obtained by establishing within the public employment service a 
division specializing in cripples, as in Wisconsin, where the industrial 
commission has placed in the federal employment office in Mil- 
waukee one of its agents who is to assist in finding employment for 
disabled men and women. Such a division, merged in the whole, 
can escape the unpopularity of an employment service limited to 
cripples, and at the same time meet the necessity for special research 
and individual attention. Throughout the discussion of rehabilita- 
tion in this country it has been assumed that the employer will not 
be requested to hire a handicapped man as an act of charity. Indeed 
success in placing cripples will depend in large measure upon offer- 
ing employers workmen worthy of their hire. Unfortunately the 
presumption will in most cases be against cripples and for this 
reason the work of rehabilitation will be greatly handicapped until 
the public employment service designates a special division to grapple 
with their problems—to make the approach and to find the job 
in which each retrained man may become independent of philan- 
thropy. 


CoMPENSATION FOR ToTAL DISABILITY 

Granted that employers may be convinced that rehabilitated 
cripples are capable, a further objection exists in their minds which 
can be remedied by legislation only: fear of increasing the accident 
hazard. On this question of accident frequency among cripples 
students give conflicting opinions. There are those who believe 
that the increased care exercised by cripples outweighs the factor 
of disability. Among this group Dr. C. G. Farnum, chief surgeon 
of the Avery Company, Peoria, Illinois, claims to have statistics 
showing “ that the worse the physical defect, the less the accident 
incidence.” Carl Hookstadt, of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on the other hand, voices a popular impression concern- 
ing the industrially reeducated cripple that “from the industrial 
and compensation viewpoint he constitutes an extra-hazardous risk. 
Not only is he more liable to injury and to be a greater source of 
danger to his fellow workmen than a normal man, but the conse- 
quences resulting from an injury would be greatly increased.” § 


*Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1918. 
p. 87. 
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Whatever may be the accident frequency among handicapped 
men, the second part of Hookstadt’s statement cannot be ques- 
tioned. An accident which to a normal man would cause partial 
disability, to a man already disabled may have consequences amount- 
ing to total disability. So the employer reasons: “If this cripple 
should lose his one remaining arm in my plant, I would become 
liable for total disability under the compensation law, whereas I 
was in no wise responsible for the loss of the first arm.” The 
probability that a one-armed man will incur the loss of his other 
arm is, by the law of averages, very small. Yet a study recently 
undertaken by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin found “ the 
increased insurance risk frequently advanced as an objection to the 
employment of handicapped men.” Especially is this feeling marked 
among self-insured employers, for whom the relation between acci- 
dent experience and cost is more immediate than in the case of 
employers insured in casualty companies or in state funds. The 
Pennsylvania compensation commission found this tendency so 
strong that it was forced to exact from employers, as prerequisite 
to issuance of self-insurance permits, pledges to the effect that they 
would not discriminate against cripples. In reality the cause for 
alarm is more imaginary than real, because the number of such 
accidents is small. Nevertheless the possibility exists, and as long 
as the penalty imposed on the employer for total disability far 
exceeds the compensation for partial disability, employers will hesi- 
tate to employ cripples, no matter how desirable they may be from 
other points of view. 

At least four methods have been proposed to overcome this hesi- 
tation. It was agitated before the Massachusetts legislature that 
crippled workmen seeking employment be permitted to waive their 
rights to compensation if a second injury occurs of such nature as 
to cause total disability. While this plan would remove all objection 
to the employment of cripples, it would leave the worker, when 
injured, without a remedy, and would absolve the employer from 
responsibility for even that portion of the incapacity originating in 
his own plant. Fortunately, such an unjust suggestion is not likely 
to receive serious consideration. 

Several states* have sought to distinguish between the actual 
consequences of a second disability and the effect which the same 


* California, Colorado, Indiana, Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
York and Texas. ; 
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accident would have produced in a normal man. For instance, the 
loss of an eye may be rated as 33 per cent disability to a normal 
man, but 100 per cent disability to a man with one already missing. 
Accordingly these states permit employers, in case of a second 
injury, to disregard the extraordinary consequences due to the 
cumulative effect of past and present injuries and to compensate 
on the basis of the disability which would have resulted had the 
worker not been previously disabled. In the example just cited 
the employer would pay compensation on an assumed basis of 33 
per cent disability, although the resulting incapacity was actually 
100 per cent. While satisfactory as a way of removing the objec- 
tion against employing cripples, and while requiring exact justice 
from the employer, such a plan leaves the cripple, now totally 
disabled, in a sorry plight. As vividly expressed by Hookstadt, 
“the ability of an armless man to earn a livelihood is not affected 
by the fact as to whether he lost both his arms at once or one at a 
time. He is totally and permanently disabled and compensation 
should be based upon this fact.’’® 

A modification of this plan, which is slightly more advantageous 
to those injured, is to make employers liable for the combined effect 
of both injuries, less the effect of the prior injury by itself.¢ In 
the case used above the assumption would be that the man now 
totally disabled had been compensated for a 33 per cent disability 
at the time of the prior injury. On the occurrence of the second 
disabling injury, therefore, he would receive compensation on a 
67 per cent basis only. As this makes employers pay rather more 
than their just obligation, still without giving compensation pro- 
portionate to actual incapacity, eventually this plan must be dis- 
carded also. 

Finally, just two states have solved the problem of relieving the 
employer from the burden of compensation for which he may not 
properly be held liable, and at the same time providing the worker 
in such a contingency with compensation for his total disability. 
New York and Ohio, in case a subsequent injury happens to a pre- 
viously disabled workman, require the employer to pay compensa- 
tion for the second injury only. The difference between this partial 


'Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1918, 
p. 89. - 

‘In effect in various forms in Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia. 
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disability compensation, and the total disability compensation to 
which the worker is really entitled, is paid from a special fund 
assessed upon employers of the state. In New York the special 
fund to cover this extraordinary cost due to the cumulative effect 
of successive injuries is raised by a charge of $100 for each case of 
death which occurs to a workman without dependents. In Ohio, 
where, with the exception of a few self-insurers, all employers are 
insured in the state fund, the extraordinary cost is charged against 
the entire fund. The essential principle is identical, that in relieving 
employers of compensation responsibility for which they are not 
liable, workmen receiving second injuries shall not be compelled to 
forego compensation commensurate with their disability, but shall 
be given the excess compensation from a special fund. 

The principle holds good both for industrial and war cripples. 
Only in the former case, the extraordinary cost may properly be 
assessed on industry at large, while the extraordinary cost of a 
second disability occurring to a war cripple should be borne by the 
government on the theory that the government is responsible not 
alone for injuries arising directly out of the war, but for all con- 
sequences which result from such injuries. Such special funds to 
relieve employers of the extraordinary hazard incurred in employ- 
ing those who have been previously injured, in industry in one case 
and in active military service in the other, will go far to counteract 
the natural reluctance to employ cripples. 

It is interesting to note that France has followed this very prin- 
ciple in adjusting its compensation law to meet its enormous cripple 
problem. By law of November 25, 1916, France relieved her em- 
ployers of whatever portion of incapacity resulting from industrial 
accident could be ascribed to the effects of a war disability. The 
compensation from which employers are relieved is paid to the 
injured man out of a fund levied upon all employers and insurance 
carriers regardless of whether cripples are employed. Thus there 
is no reason left for discriminating against the victims of war. 


ADEQUATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION STANDARDS 
It would not do to leave the subject without pointing out that 
such refinements as are here discussed are of small comfort to the 
wage workers of the ten states which have not yet progressed to 
the workmen’s compensation stage of civilization. Nor are they 
much more than a mockery in states where the scale of compensa- 
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tion is inadequate—in Pennsylvania, for instance, where medical 
attendance is limited to $25, in Colorado where compensation is 
limited to $8 a week, or in New Mexico where no compensation is 
paid for twenty-one days thus depriving 73 per cent of those injured 
of benefits, to mention just a few of the glaring inadequacies. 

If the government undertakes to relieve employers of the in- 
crease of liability due to disabilities incurred by soldiers in service 
it will encounter the problem of numerous state variations in pro- 
cedure, methods of insurance, and liberality of benefits. Perhaps 
out of the consequent difficulties will come public recognition of the 
urgent necessity of bringing all state compensation laws up to ade- 
quate standards and of extending compensation laws to those states 
which have thus far denied their toilers the rudiments of justice. 


SUMMARY 


A complete program of rehabilitation will save to the nation the 
labor of thousands of men annually. But no system of rehabilita- 
tion will be complete which fails to take into account the effect of 
workmen’s compensation provisions, as they now stand, upon the 
return of cripples to industry. 

Some of the measures which must be taken in the near future 
to complete our program of rehabilitation for injured men apply 
equally to war cripples and to industrial cripples. Some states 
have already made beginnings. The program at which we should 
aim immediately includes: 

1. Extension of the opportunity for vocational rehabilitation to 

industrial cripples. 

2. Amendments to workmen’s compensation laws which will re- 

move 
(1) existing penalties placed upon rehabilitation, 
(2) injustices of specific injury compensation schedules. 

3. Provision for maintenance during rehabilitation. 

4. A branch of the public employment service specializing in place- 
ment of rehabilitated cripples. 

5. Amendments to workmen’s compensation laws which will re- 
lieve employers of severer compensation penalities for injuries 
to cripples than to normal workmen. 

6. Adoption of adequate workmen’s compensation standards 
throughout the entire country. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


BUREAU OF 


War Risk INSURANCE 
Division of Military & Navel Insurance CLAIM No. 1-906, 


AUTOMATIC INSURANCE 


IN THE MATTER OF the Claim of lirs. Bettie Ingram, 504 Third Street, Pratt 


City, Ala., for the death of her son,Qsmond Kelly Ingram, Gunner's mate 


U.S.S.Cassin, on October 15th 1917. 


The above Claim has deen adjudicated and an Award for Insurance under 
Article IV,Section 401, is made as follows :- 
Twenty-five dollars for one month payable on Noverber 15th 1917 
and contimed in monthly installments of twenty-five dollars 
thereafter pursuant to and in accardance with the Provisions of 
the Act of October 6th 1917. 


Courtesy Weekly Underwriter 


THE FIRST AWARD 


THE FIRST AWARD 


The cut on the opposite page is a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the first award made, November 9, 1917, under the 
provisions of the federal soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act 
passed by Congress earlier in the same year. About 95 per 
cent of the men in the army and navy are insured, the total 
volume reaching $36,250,000,000, thus “‘ doubling the volume 
of ordinary life insurance outstanding in the world.” 


During the first year of its existence the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance handled more than 3,000,000 individual ap- 
plications. The plan, according to Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Thomas B. Love, contributed strongly to the 
morale of American troops abroad by giving them material 
assurance that their dependents were being cared for by the 
government and that they would continue to be cared for in 
case of injury or death occurring in the service. 


Secretary McAdoo recently urged all men who had taken 
out policies to keep them up after the war. The insurance 
may be continued for five years, or converted within that 
time into other forms to be provided by the government 


without medical reexamination. 


Rehabilitation and Vocational Training 
of War Cripples 


CoNSTANCE DREXEL 


“TI don’t mind dying for my country,” is the thought in many 
of our brave boys’ minds, “ but kill me rather than leave me dis- 
abled the rest of my life,” they inwardly plead. 

Small wonder, for they remember the cripples of old, peddling 
pencils or shoestrings down the street, or even worse, objects of 
charity and pity. They know of the thousands of men disabled in 
industry every year, protected by a compensation act, perhaps, but 
compelled by their disability to live a life of uselessness the rest of 
their days. 

But times have changed. There is no need for our boys to 
worry, or for their families to wonder who will care for them in 
case they come back from war with loss of arm or leg or worse. 

Uncle Sam has stepped in. In fact, the problem is occupying 
a deal of attention at the surgeon general of the army’s office, sup- 
plemented by all the Red Cross can do to help. The Red Cross is 
paying for the publication of Carry On, an able, snappy magazine 
the surgeon general’s office is getting out on this very subject. It is 
free to those interested. “Carry on” is its message, “let there be 
no more neglected cripples after this war.” The Red Cross is also 
issuing valuable pamphlets, free, in the effort to popularize this new 
attitude toward cripples: that we’re not going to have any more 
helpless cripples in America, either from the war or from injuries 
received in industry. 


To prove that cripples can thus be restored to useful, self- 
sustaining lives, the Red Cross maintains at 311 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, the head of which is Dr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, a pioneer in 
this new attitude of society’s duty toward the disabled man. At the 
school six model courses are given to refit crippled men to their old 
or new trades. The six courses decided upon are: manufacture of 


H a & Bina 
AROUSING THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 


EvEN WuHuILe THEY ARE IN Bep, UNcLE Sam STARTS TO 
REEDUCATE CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Harris & Ewing 
CRIPPLED SOLDIER STUDYING STENOGRAPHY 
TRAINING OFFERED TO MEN WHILE STILL IN Mititrary Hospt- 
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artificial limbs, oxy-acetylene welding, mechanical drafting, print- 
ing, motion picture operating, and jewelry work. 

Briefly, the plan of the United States government for the re- 
habilitation and vocational training of men crippled through the 
war is this: Even in our hospitals in France, convalescent men are 
shown moving pictures of successful cripples; Thomas Edison, 
nearly stone deaf, for instance; Michael Downing of Minnesota, 
with both legs, one arm and one hand gone, president of a state 
bank, running his own motor car and a lucrative law practice to 
boot, married and raising a happy family. Capturing the men’s 
imagination, and arousing their interest and self-confidence thus 
early is perhaps the most essential point in the entire program. 

The work of actual training begins in this country. Upon arrival 
in the great military hospitals under the medical branch of the 
army, even while still in bed, the process of refitting the men to 
normal life and responsibilities commences. I saw wounded from 
overseas at Walter Reed Hospital in. Washington being taught by 
reconstruction aides in occupational therapy. Some were busy with 
basketry or weaving but others were doing head work. I remember 
one man in bed, one leg off, studying away at shorthand. When 
the men become able, they are sent from the wards to the finely- 
equipped new buildings known as the curative work shops. Here 
are popular classes in motor mechanics, use of the left arm and 
hand instead of the right, English and French, shorthand and type- 
writing for cases of amputation of legs, telegraphy, rug weaving, 
artificial limb making, carpentry, and agriculture. Of course the 
aim of these classes is to cure the men physically as soon as possible, 
but even here their vocational training to fit them for their future 
place in the community may begin. The men who have lost arm 
or leg, or have been otherwise maimed, are talked to by experts who 
try to guide them to refitting themselves for usefulness. 


After the medical authorities can do no more for the crippled 
man, after they have done all they can to make him as nearly as 
possible whole again, including the providing of artificial arms or 
legs, even then the United States government does not pretend to 
end its responsibility. Congress has created the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Theirs is the official responsibility for the 
reeducation of soldiers and sailors of the American forces disabled 
by the war. A fully definite program has not yet been developed, 
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but the Red Cross Institute for Crippled Men already mentioned has 
demonstrated how the thing can be worked out. Crippled men have 
been taken off the streets, trained in one of the six trades taught 
there and placed in lucrative positions where their infirmities are no 
handicap. 

As for soldiers to be refitted to civilian life, a former brakeman 
on a railroad has lost an arm. He can’t be a brakeman any longer 
but his railroad knowledge can be of use to him. He is trained to 
become an expert telegrapher or train dispatcher. As far as pro- 
ductive ability goes, how much loss is there to a soldier with one or 
two artificial legs or feet, if he sits at a linotype machine all day? 
If he has been formerly employed in a printing or newspaper plant, 
that experience can be turned to good account. The point is that 
a disabled man need not be trained to an entirely new trade. His 
former experience should be made to count. 

However, details of the reeducational and vocational program 
are not nearly so important to the working man, be he in the army 
or in industry (for in either case he is liable to be hurt), as is the 
attitude which army authorities have assumed toward crippled men. 

No longer will the responsibility of army or government or in- 
dustry cease upon merely pensioning a man. He must, and will, 
be given an opportunity to refit himself, to retake perhaps even a 
better place in the community than he occupied before his injury. 
For are not brains worth at least as much as hands or feet or even 
eyes? And should not a physical handicap, if properly encountered, 
be used to develop the brain to greater action? 

Here, however, it must be pointed out, that Uncle Sam has pro- 
vided generously for all disabled soldiers or sailors, $100 a month 
or $1,200 a year for life in extreme cases. But, and this is an all 
important “but,” the compensation will be granted regardless of the 
earning capacity that a man develops in spite of his infirmity. If 
he does what the government and the Red Cross want him to do— 
refit himself to a job—he will have the payments just the same. 
In the days to come the working man is going to be very important. 
We shall need all that every man can produce. Therefore, no idlers, 
no more helpless cripples. 
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Limitations of Occupational Disease 
Compensation 


Joun B. ANDREWS 


New interest has been aroused in occupational disease compen- 
sation. In many states questions are being raised as to the best 
methods of legislating on the subject. The obvious injustice of 
barring from the benefits of workmen’s accident compensation laws 
workers incapacitated by such diseases as chronic industrial lead 
poisoning has, of course, long been pointed out by trade unionists 
and labor legislationists in general. But there now comes—from 
what many may regard as a wholly unexpected source—an enthu- 
siastic support for social insurance against occupational diseases. 
It is now favored by certain reactionary commercial interests and 
others who in the past have overlooked no opportunity to oppose 
the progress of labor legislation. 

This new regard for the victims of occupational disease is most 
apparent in those states where official commissions, as a result of 
investigation, are recommending insurance to cover all sickness of 
the workers, and where organized labor, as a result of its inde- 
pendent studies, is now urging universal social health insurance. 
These official and trade union health insurance proposals are for 
government supervised mutual funds, created by small weekly pay- 
-ments from both employers and their employees while they are at 
work, which may be drawn upon—on the inevitable “rainy day ” 
due to illness—to provide a modest cash benefit and necessary med- 
ical care. Under such plan no question need be raised as to the 
cause of the sickness, the workman contributing in advance his 
share of the expense with all due allowance for disease-provoking 
conditions outside of the employer’s establishment. It matters not 
how he became sick; the fact that he is sick entitles him to the 
insurance benefits. 

But under occupational disease compensation CAUSE OF THE 
INJURY immediately becomes the most important and baffling ques- 
tion on the reporting blank. It continues to dog the steps of the 
industrial victim ready to trip him at every turn while the adminis- 
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trators of the law listen perplexed to contradictory medical testi- 
mony. 

Other obvious difficulties in the way of occupational disease 
compensation may be mentioned. Despite liberal decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court, many individual states still feel 
themselves unable to establish compensation laws that are com- 
pulsory. Without some form of compulsion compensation laws are 
not effective. In establishing accident compensation several of these 
states were able by indirection to circumvent the constitutional 
obstacles—by saying to the employer: “ You elect to come under 
the compensation law or we will deprive you of your common law 
defenses in case one of your employees is injured and sues for 
damages!” This “big stick” method of securing practical com- 
pulsion has been reasonably effective. But, unhappily, this ingenious 
device is not applicable to incapacity on account of disease. For 
personal injuries not accidental in nature the employer is not liable. 
There is no big stick at hand. 

There are three methods by which occupational diseases may 
nominally be brought under workmen’s compensation laws: 

First—It would be possible to make a list of from half a dozen 
to two dozen occupational diseases, disability due to which should 
be compensated as though due to accident. This, it will be recalled, 
was the British method adopted in 1906, when half a dozen occu- 
pational diseases were so specified. But during the twelve years 
that have elapsed since then, England has, even after royal com- 
mission investigations, been unable to extend the list beyond twenty- 
four. Most of these rarely occur, and the compensation received 
by sick workmen has on that account been relatively insignificant. 
In 1913, for example, the latest year for which figures are available 
and the year in which the number of cases and the compensation 
paid for them rose to the highest level, the number of occupational 
diseases compensated was only 1.7 per cent as large as the number 
of accidents, and the compensation paid was only 4.5 per cent of 
that paid for accidents. 

Second—It would be possible merely. to state in the amendment 
that the workmen’s compensation law should include “ occupational 
diseases,” and leave the matter of determining what are occupational 
diseases to an administrative commission. This is what we tried to 
do when we drafted the Kern-McGillicuddy bill, which since 1916 
has been in effect for the United States government’s million 
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employees. We found, however, that members of Congress were 
afraid to pass a bill in this form even for employees of the govern- 
ment. It is not conceivable that a state legislature would do it for 
workers in private employments. The legislature would insist upon 
having a definition of occupational diseases, and I have never yet 
found any one willing and able to make a definition that is workable 
for this legislative purpose. 

Third—It is possible to amend existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws by striking out all reference to accident and by inserting 
instead the term “ personal injuries.” The highest court in Massa- 
chusetts decided in 1912 that “ personal injuries” include disabili- 
ties due to occupational disease. As a compromise with Congress 
this third method was finally adopted for the law covering federal 
civilian employees, and during the first ten months only seventy 
cases of occupational disease disability were reported to the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission. Massachusetts since 
1911 and California since 1915 have followed this system. It is the 
only method that has been given a trial in the United States. 

But what is the result in Massachusetts? Reports for the year 
1915-1916 show that 135,257 personal injuries were reported, and 
of this number only 2,029, or 1.5 per cent, were reports of occupa- 
tional disease. In only 1,351 of these cases did the disability last 
more than one day, and no cash compensation was payable except 
in cases where disability lasted longer than fourteen days. A Massa- 
chusetts labor editor, who is still opposed to health insurance, 
recently expressed the opinion that in that commonwealth they 
should work for occupational disease compensation—not realizing 
that for seven years they had already had it there on the broadest 
possible basis! Ignorance of the law may not be excusable, but it 
- is perhaps understandable on this subject in Massachusetts. 

And in California? In the year 1916-1917 only 384 occupational 
disease claims were presented. The average lost time of these 
workers was but eleven days. For these occupational disease in- 
juries in California the compensation paid in one whole year totaled 
about $4,000. 

Is it not significant that California and Massachusetts, the first 
two states to put occupational disease compensation to a practical 
test, quickly recognized the limitations of this form of protection, 
and were also the first two states to create official commissions to 
prepare the way for workmen’s health insurance? 
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No one can deny the justice of including all occupational diseases 
under workmen’s compensation. The difficulty, in the vast number 
of cases, is to prove that the disability is due to the nature of the 
employment and not to something else, particularly when the com- 
mercial insurance interests come forward with their own medical 
testimony. The effective way to handle the matter is to cover all 
sickness regardless of its cause, whether due to working conditions 
or to living conditions and personal habits—and divide the cost be- 
tween the employer and the worker. Then out of the sickness ex- 
perience gained under such universal sickness insurance can be 
gradually separated those disabilities clearly due to occupational 
cause for compensation as though they were accidents. 

As shown, however, experience indicates that the inclusion of 
occupational disease disability under workmen’s compensation laws 
results in a total increase of not more than about 1 to 4 per cent 
compensation above the total amount paid for incapacity due to in- 
dustrial accidents. Moreover, there is danger that the workers 
at the time of the adoption of the amendment may believe that they 
are getting something of great value, only to be keenly disappointed 
later. They might even think they had been deceived by the advo- 
cates of the legislation. This would be unfortunate. And mean- 
while selfish opponents of adequate care for disabled workmen 
would use it (as they already have in California and Massachusetts) 
as an excuse for delaying the movement for health insurance, which 
is to be of even greater benefit to the workmen than accident com- 
pensation. In other words, there is real danger that, under a mis- 
apprehension as to its relative value, some may be led to strive for 
a possible 2 per cent gain and meanwhile be deprived of an ad- 
vantage a hundred times as great which is to be secured only through 
universal workmen’s health insurance. It has been suggested that 
this may account for belated advocacy in certain quarters of oc- 
cupational disease compensation. 

But early enthusiasm for this legislation sometimes evaporates 
upon the introduction of bills. In December 1916 the legislative 
representative of a prominent manufacturing corporation urged in 
a national conference on social insurance that occupational disease 
compensation should be adopted instead of health insurance. A 
bill in accordance with his suggestion was shortly afterward intro- 
duced in one state legislature and this same corporation representa- 
tive appeared at the public hearing and argued that the legislation 
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was impracticable because it is impossible to distinguish between 
occupational disease and general sickness. In this last position he 
was almost right. 

The Wisconsin Federation of Labor at its convention in July 
1918 clearly recognized the limitations of occupational disease com- 
pensation and, like eighteen other state federations and an equal 
number of prominent national trade unions, went on record for 
health insurance. The Federation of Labor in New York put the 
case clearly in its report officially endorsing health insurance when 
it said: 

“Tt has been suggested that the workmen’s compensation law 
should cover all occupational diseases. The mere statement is 
alluring, but as a matter of fact there are comparatively few occu- 
pational diseases for which awards could be made under work- 
men’s compensation, for unfortunately in the vast majority of cases 
it is impossible definitely and positively to connect the occupational 
disease with its source. ... Moreover, occupational disease com- 
pensation can take care only of those illnesses contracted as the 
direct result of employment, and it is for only a relatively small 
number of cases that the responsibility of industry can be proved 
before a court of law or a compensation commission. Thus only 
a few of the most easily recognizable trade maladies, such as lead 
poisoning, anthrax, and the compressed air workers’ bends, and it 
happens especially those which rarely cause prolonged incapacity, 
are ever likely to be satisfactorily covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation.” 


Year’s Developments toward Health 
Insurance Legislation 


Soton Dre LEON 


A notable feature of the year 1918 in the field of labor legis- 
lation was the rapid progress and wide spread of the educational 
movement preparatory to enactment of laws for social health 
insurance. 

Official state commissions were at work on the subject in the 
seven states of California, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The New Jersey commission early 
in 1918 brought in a unanimously favorable report. This docu- 
ment laid special emphasis on the urgent need of establishing 
social health insurance as a means of conserving national health 
both during the war and in the trying period of reconstruction 
which it was foreseen would follow. In the remaining states. 
except California where the commission had reported favorably 
in 1917, the investigating bodies carried on comprehensive studies 
and are to report to their respective legislatures early in 1919. 

On May 13 and 14 the second national conference of health 
insurance commissioners was held at Cleveland upon invitation of 
the Ohio commission, and proved productive of much enlightening 
discussion and exchange of experiences. All the commissions, with 
one exception, were represented, and among the important topics 
considered were sickness surveys, organization and cost of hospital 
care and other medical benefits, war time extensions of social 
insurance, and the midwife situation.} 

During the year the number of influential organizations endors- 
ing health insurance has continued to grow. At its annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City in September the American Hospital 
Association, after a favorable report by its legislative committee 
and by Dr. Thomas Howell, chairman of its committee on social 
insurance, adopted resolutions recognizing health insurance as “an 
inevitable social policy” and instructed its trustees to “ give such 
assistance as may be requested in the formulation of plans and 


*For condensed report of the proceedings, see Ameri islati 
Review, Vol. VIII, No 2, Juneci91R ee 
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of legislative bills.” Further endorsements of the legislation came 
from conventions of the National Consumers’ League, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Trade Union League, and the 
New York Suffrage Association. 

At a conference in New York City on November 29 and 30 
of more than 100 of the principal leaders in social work in the 
United States, attending as individuals, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted urging “that the evils of the pension system for 
our victorious troops, and of preventable poverty among wage- 
earners, be avoided by the further extension—especially to pro- 
tection against sickness which is the largest single cause of 
dependency—of the social insurance principle already adopted in 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance and in workmen’s compensation 
laws.” 

Governmental and semi-governmental agencies have recognized 
the value of health insurance as a safeguard to industrial welfare 
and efficiency. Director-General of Railroads McAdoo, for in- 
stance, stated that “Insurance against sickness, old age and unem- 
ployment, as they have it in England and other European countries, 
may be the next social step for the United States.” 

Recognizing the specially high value of adequate health insur- 
ance, including maternity benefits, to working women, the women’s 
committees organized in various states under the national and 
state councils of defense have put much stress—notably in Cali- 
fornia and I!linois—on the necessity for this legislation. 

Particularly marked has been the development among pro- 
gressive trade unionists of an insistent demand for social protection 
against the losses and hardships caused by sickness. In New York, 
after nearly two years’ study by a special labor committee on 
health, social health insurance was actively taken up by the organ- 
ized labor movement. As a result of two successive conferences 
called by the state federation of labor, a bill on the subject was 
approved by the federation’s annual convention by a vote of 270 
to one. Five strong pamphlet reports? were issued by the health 
committee on the bill, which figures prominently in the federation’s 
legislative program for 1919. A: number of additional state and 


*For summaries of these reports see American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, Vol. VIII, No. 2, June, 1918, p. 218, and p. 377 of this issue. The 
reports may be had by addressing New York Federation of Labor, Albany. 
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national labor unions have also come out during 1918 for health 
insurance, until now more than two score of these organizations 
are known to be on record in its favor.2 A number of state 
federations, also, during the year reaffirmed their previous endorse- 
ments of social health insurance, making them more precise. 

A conference of twenty-five women trade unionists, all repre- 
senting national organizations, which was called at Washington 
by the United States government early in October, adopted a 
platform of principles among which that of health insurance occu- 
pied a prominent place. In Chicago the city federation of labor 
on November 17 launched an Independent Labor Party (endorsed 
on December 3 by the annual convention of the Illinois Federation 
of Labor with only two votes in the negative), the “ fourteen 
points” of whose platform included governmental insurance 
against sickness. 

The American Federation of Labor, furthermore, at its St. Paul 
convention, directed its executive council to take up the subject 
of health insurance for study. The workman and his family, states 
the report of the council which was unanimously adopted by the 
convention, “ suffer through the impairment of his earning power 
just the same when he is ill as when he sustains an injury.” The 
council further urged that “as part of such legislation there should 
be embodied fundamental principles of democratic administration 
and guarantee to the workers an equal voice and equal authority 
in the administration of all its features.” 

Beneficial effects of the country-wide agitation for health insur- 
ance are already to be seen. Among these are the many efforts to 
strengthen the public health service and to raise sanitary standards 
in factories in advance of the enactment of health insurance legis- 
lation. 


*For list of these organizations to December 1, 1918, see opposite page. 


Prominent Labor Organizations Already on Record 
for Health Insurance 


State Federations 
Alabama Federation of Labor, 1917 
Arkansas Federation of Labor, 1918 
California Federation of Labor, 1917 
Colorado Federation of Labor, 1918 
Connecticut Federation of Labor, 1917 
Illinois Federation of Labor, 1917 
Iowa Federation of Labor, 1918 
Kansas Federation of Labor, 1918 
Maryland-District of Columbia Federation of Labor, 1918 
Minnesota Federation of Labor, 1917 
Missouri Federation of Labor, 1916 
Nebraska Federation of Labor, 1916 
New Jersey Federation of Labor, 1916 
New York Federation of Labor, 1918 
Ohio Federation of Labor, 1916 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 1918 
West Virginia Federation of Labor, 1918 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 1916 


Internationals 
International Typographical Union, 1916. 
International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, 1916. 
Spinners’ International Union, 1916 
United Textile Workers of America, 1916 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the U. S. and Canada, 1916 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Canada, 1917 
International Brotherhood of Foundry Employees, 1917 
International Glove Workers’ Union of America, 1917 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, 1917 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1918 
Int’l Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, 1918 
International Fur Workers’ Union of the U. S. and Canada, 1918 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 1918 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 1918 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, 1918 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association, 1918 
National Federation of Federal Employees, 1918 
United Garment Workers of America, 1918 
Int’! Wood Carvers’ Association of North America, 1918 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, 1918 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ International Union, 1918 


Other Organizations 
National Women’s Trade Union League, 1917 
Southern Labor Congress, 1917 
California Building Trades Council, 1918 
Massachusetts Association of Letter Carriers, 1918 
New Jersey Joint State Labor Legislative Board, 1918 
New York Women’s Trade Union League, 1918 


HIRAM JOHNSON 
URGES HEALTH INSURANCE LAWS 


“Our old individualistic democracy of every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost is gone forever,” 
said Hiram Johnson, ex-Governor of California and now 
United States Senator from that state, in a signed statement 
issued October 8, 1918. As Progressive candidate for Vice- 
President in 1912 Senator Johnson received more than 
4,000,000 votes. 


“No longer can the welfare of the individual be disre- 
garded as of no concern to society. If social welfare can be 
aided and advanced by distributing the cost and loss incident 
to sickness, we should be wanting in our duty if we did not 
undertake the task. That this progress and betterment can 
be accomplished by Social Health Insurance the experience 
of the world has now demonstrated. 


“The opponents, in derision and denunciation, say this 
is a German policy, but its conspicuous success has been in 
England and its most enthusiastic advocate has been the 
great democratic statesman of Great Britain—Lloyd George. 
Certainly we should not fear to follow in the footsteps of 


Lloyd George nor to accept the demonstrated experience of 
England. 


“The two outstanding progressive issues of the immediate 
future are public ownership and social insurance. The first 
must come largely from national action, but social insurance 
must be initiated by the States. 


“Ninety per cent of the opposition to the workmen’s 
compensation law arose from misrepresentation, just as 90 
per cent of the present opposition to Social Health Insur- 
ance does. ; 


“The workmen’s compensation law vindicated its advo- 
cates and justified itself after it became operative, and met 
with the commendation of both employer and employee. 
In like fashion, when adopted, Social Health Insurance will 
justify itself and vindicate its advocates. 


“The policy is as certain to come as that the world pro- 
gresses. It is more certain to come because of the very war 
in which we are engaged.” 


Statements of Prominent Persons in Favor 
of Health Insurance 


Space forbids the publication in full of more than a limited 
selection of the statements made in interviews and otherwise in 
favor of workmen’s health insurance legislation by prominent 
Americans in various walks of life, such as the declaration by 
Senator Hiram Johnson on the foregoing page. Following are 
reproduced extracts from a number which are striking and 
significant. | 


Employers and Financiers 
S. P. Bush, President, Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Ohio: 
“T believe that health insurance is an economic and moral necessity. 
I believe it will be established in the end.” 


Francis King Carey, President, National Sugar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.: “It is most interesting to note that practically 
every argument which is now made against health insurance was made 
with great vehemence by the same interests against workmen’s compen- 
sation. Even in the short time which has elapsed since state after state 
has wheeled into line on the subject of workmen’s compensation every 
one of these ‘ghosts’ has been laid, and the same will be true of thd 
ghosts which are being raised by the enemies of health insurance.” 


Jonathan Godfrey, President, Compressed Paper Box Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut: “Compulsory health insurance teaches econ- 
omy. The employer soon begins to see that proper sanitary appoint- 
ments and hygienic surroundings lower his share of the insurance con- 
tribution by decreasing the amount of sickness.” 


Daniel Guggenheim, President, American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany: “ Unemployment, sickness, old age, and similar problems of labor 
can be solved only through some system of social insurance managed 
and applied by state authority.” 


George W. Harris, President, Trustees of the Sinking Fund, City of 
Cincinnati: “There is no element of doubt in my mind, but that within 
a reasonable time the sentiment for workmen’s health insurance along 
the same lines as workmen’s compensation for accidents will develop in 
the form of statutes, for all great social movements based on the recog- 
nition of an affirmative answer to the question of the ages—' Am I my 
brother’s keeper? ’—will be advanced a full generation by reason of the 
great war.” 


Edmund N. Huyck, F. C. Huyck and Sons, Albany, N. Y.: ‘“ With 
the knowledge that I have of the benefit that can come from health 
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insurance, I know that it is far more important than workmen’s compen- 
sation, and I feel that all arguments against it must fall and that finally 
we in this country will take the position of those countries that are so 
far ahead of us in social insurance, and demand of our state governments 
that the protection of health insurance be given to working men and 
women.” 

W. H. Logan, Dow Wire and Iron Mills, Louisville, Ky.: “I am in 
favor of health insurance on the 50-50 payment plan.” 


William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury; Director-General of 
Railroads: “In my opinion there is no doubt about the principle of 
social insurance. We have substituted the justice of insurance for the 
charity of pensions in the army and we shall undoubtedly come to a 
consideration of the whole field of social problems to which the principle 
of insurance can be applied. Insurance against sickness, old age, and 
unemployment, as they have it in England and other European coun- 
tries, may be the next social step for the United States.” 


J. M. Neenan, President, National Window Glass Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “I shall be very glad if in any manner I can be instrumental in 
helping to create, even in a small measure, the necessary public senti- 
ment for health insurance which must be in evidence before health 
insurance can be made effective.” 


F. A. Reinhardt, Reinhardt Manufacturing Company, New York: 
“As an employer of labor, I am heartily in favor of this bill, as I think 
it would help workingmen to help themselves to an extent, without 
feeling the burden, and the little it would cost us as employers would 
compensate us in not seeing so much misery among those whom we 
have been associated with.” 


Chester Rowell, Fresno (California) “ Republican ”; Chairman, Social 
Insurance Commission of California: “In all the problems of health, 
social health insurance will be the greatest single step forward. The 
devastation of irregular sicknesses of employees will be met as far as 
it is possible for human effort to meet it.” 

Ansley K. Salz, Benicia, California: “Health insurance will be a 
benefit to employers, worth all that they will be called upon to con- 
tribute.” 

Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb and Company, New York: “ Sick- 
ness, invalidity, and old age are insurable risks, and no more humane 
measures have been passed than those providing an insurance system to 
protect the workers against these inevitable contingencies.” 


Labor Representatives 


Van Bittner, President, District No. 5, United Mine Workers of 
America: “I believe health insurance which protects workingmen dur- 
ing a period of sickness is just as important as compensation insurance 


to protect workingmen during injuries received while following their 
occupation.” 
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4 Ed. J. Cantwell, Secretary, National Association of Letter Carriers: 

I am heartily in favor of the enactment of a law to insure wage workers 
against the hazard of sickness. I have given the subject of health insur- 
ance a great deal of study and am of the opinion that it is the most 
logical and practical step to follow workmen’s compensation.” 


James Duncan, President, Granite Cutters’ International Association 
of America; First Vice-President, American Federation of Labor: “It 
is a long-deferred essential to our economic welfare. To wage earners 
health insurance is next in importance to compensation for industrial 
accidents. Both should be provided.” 


John Golden, President, United Textile Workers of America: “This 
movement for health insurance will develop just as fast as the move- 
ment did for workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents.” 


William Green, Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of 
America; Fifth Vice-President, American Federation of Labor: “ All 
classes of working people appreciate that there is as much need for 
health insurance as there is for workmen’s compensation benefits.” 


J. T. Luckock, Third Vice-President, Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ Union: ‘“ My experience in the labor movement both 
in this country and England has convinced me that society only should 
bear the financial burden of sickness, old age, and many other things 
needed to bring justice into the toilers’ lives.” 


James M. Lynch, Former President, International Typographical 
Union; New York State Industrial Commissioner: “ After analyzing 
this proposition from every point of view, we believe that in health 
insurance we have a proposal which will be of the utmost benefit to the 
wage-earners of the state. And it is urgently needed.” 

James H. Maurer, President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor: 
“Tnsurance against occupational diseases and sickness or, in other words, 
health insurance, is of far greater importance to society than accident 
insurance.” 

John Mitchell, Former President, United Mine Workers of America; 
Chairman, New York State Industrial Commission; New York State Food 
Administrator: ‘“ Public sentiment in this country is developing rapidly 
in favor of universal health insurance for wage-earners, including 
maternity benefits. My own observation, through long experience with 
ravages of accident, trade disease and sickness among working people 
and their families, leads me to the conclusion that health insurance is 
even more important than workmen’s compensation.” 

Daniel C. Murphy, President, California Federation of Labor: “ Or- 
ganized labor is on record here in California for health insurance because 
we believe that it offers the same protection against the risks of illness 
that industrial accident insurance now gives against the hazards of 
industrial injury.” 

Pauline Newman, Organizer, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; Inspector, Joint Board of Sanitary Control, New York: “ Health 
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insurance legislation is certain to come. Working men and women 
should study it now, both to hasten its passage and to know how to face 
it when it is here.” 

Margaret Dreier Robins, President, National Women’s Trade Union 
League: “To working people, and especially to working women and 
the wives of working men, the greatest cost in lowered standards of 
living is directly the result of ordinary sickness. Social health insurance, 
including maternity benefits, is urgently needed by the working women 
of America.” 

Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary-Treasurer, California State Federation 
of Labor: “ With a clarification of the subject and a better understand- 
ing on the part of labor, they have come to realize that a system of social 
health insurance is the only rational, reasonable, businesslike method of 
meeting in a democratic way the hazards of illness in the labor group.” 


Rose Schneiderman, President, New York Women’s Trade Union 
League: “Protective legislation for labor is in accord with the spirit 
of American institutions. We workers favor health insurance, including 
the maternity benefits, because it will make the condition of the wage- 
earners easier to bear.” 


J. C. Skemp, Secretary-Treasurer, Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of America: “I am heartily in favor of the 
enactment of health insurance laws.” 


Physicians and Nurses 
John F. Anderson, Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service; Former President, American Public Health Association: 
“ There is every reason to believe that health insurance laws will be the 
next important step in social legislation.” 


Mary Beard, President, National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing: “ We public health nurses have more conclusive evidence of 
the need for health insurance than any other group in America. The 
future to me seems typified by a vision of opening doors. Surely some 
of the great rational economic reforms are coming now. Health in- 
surance is advancing more and more certainly.” 


Arthur Dean Bevan, Chairman, Council on Medical Education, Ameri- 
can Medical Association: “ We are every day coming nearer the time 
when in this country we shall see laws enacted to provide, by somd 
state insurance scheme, medical care for the poor.” 


Frank Billings, Chicago: “I am unequivocally in favor of compul- 
sory insurance and the protection of maternity. That, I think, must be 
the attitude of any one who studies the question of illness in its relation 
to economic conditions.” 


Rupert Blue, Surgeon-General, United States Public Health Service; 
Former President, American Medical Association: “Health insurance 
would lighten the burden upon the individual. Health insurance is the 
next great step in social legislation.” 
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H. M. Bracken, Minnesota State Board of Health: “If some scheme 
can be worked out for the United States to establish a system of health 
insurance similar to that now in effect in certain European countries, 
I am sure it will be of great benefit to the people of this country.” 

Richard Cabot, Massachusetts General Hospital: “Personally I want 
to see health insurance tried. At its worst the system could hardly be 
as incompetent as our present unsystematized conjury of efforts. Even if 
it gave no more than the relief of a cash benefit during illness and for 
funeral expenses, it would produce an incalculable saving of misery by 
abating the worries and panics which aggravate both organic and func- 
tional illness and turn the scale in some.” 


Haven Emerson, Former Commissioner of Health, New York City: 
“The interests of public health and the protection of the family are both 
served by the proposed legislation. As a measure of education the prin- 
ciple is admirable.” 

W. A. Evans, President, American Public Health Association: “In 
the wake of the war some form of health insurance will come. To my 
mind, it is evident that the adoption of health insurance will do for the 
profession of preventive medicine what the adoption of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws did for the Safety First movement and for the profession 
of industrial hygiene, and for the same reasons.” 

S. S. Goldwater, Director, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York: “I favor 
compulsory health insurance because a large proportion of the industrial 
workers of the community are without needed medical attendance; be- 
cause I believe that a high grade of medical service for the great mass 
of the wage-earning population is unattainable without organization; 
because industrial conditions which are inimical to health can be most 
readily disclosed and most effectively dealt with under a scheme of 
health administration in which the insured workers are grouped mainly 
according to occupation.” 

W. C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, United States Army: “I am heartily 
in favor of all measures which tend to alleviate poverty. Health insur- 
ance, in my opinion, tends strongly in this direction. I would therefore 
strongly endorse it.” 

Alice Hamilton, Special Agent, United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics: “The obligation of the employer to insure will serve to call his 
attention to the cost of sickness and will be a strong incentive to more 
care in conducting his industry and more attention to sanitary methods 
and precautions.” 

Louis I. Harris, Director, Bureau of Preventable Disease, Depart- 
ment of Health, New York City: “ Experience in the effort to reduce 
the number of deaths from preventable diseases, and a growing knowl- 
edge of the large list of casualties caused annually by industrial condi- 
tions, make one a more confirmed believer in social health insurance. 
A great argument in its favor were the deaths due to lack of medical 
nursing and hospital care, during the influenza epidemic, because of the 
individualistic system of medical practice which now prevails.” 
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Emery R. Hayhurst, College of Medicine, Ohio State University; 
Director, Division of Occupational Diseases, Ohio State Board of 
Health: “ While health insurance has partly in view the comfort of the 
citizen, it has also in mind an annual saving to the state, the decrease 
of invalidity and the extension of the average duration of life, especially 
the work life. Otherwise, national efficiency, compared to nations which 
have these agencies, suffers greatly.” 

Thomas Howell, Superintendent, New York Hospital; Chairman, 
Committee on Social Insurance, American Hospital Association: “ Not 
only will health insurance supply funds with which to improve and 
expand hospital service, but it will measurably facilitate medical science.” 

Robert N. Hoyt, Health Officer, Manchester, N. H.: ‘“ This move- 
ment for health insurance promises great things for public health work 
as well as for general social welfare.” 


Woods Hutchinson: “Only the very rich with means to command 
the service of specialists, and the very poor, who fill the free clinics, 
receive expert medical attention. This is one of the absurdities of the 
present system of medical practice. As soon as we realize that the 
welfare of the entire community is the business of the community we 
shall have social health insurance.” 


Alexander Lambert, President-Elect, American Medical Association; 
Medical Director, American Red Cross in France: “I believe in health 
insurance and I believe it is coming in the United States as it has in 
England and other countries of Europe. Everything I have observed 
or learned in Europe during the past year as medical director for the 
Red Cross has strengthened my belief in the possibilities of health in- 
surance for this country. In fact I appreciate more than ever the possi- 
bilities that can be developed out of the various systems that are in 
vogue there. All statements that I have altered my views on the desira- 
bility of health insurance are false.” 


E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, Executive Secretary, New York Academy of 
Medicine: “From the social point of view health insurance takes care, 
in a constructive way, of the problem of disease.” 


E. P. Lyon, Dean, Medical School, University of Minnesota: “ Bal- 
ancing all objections against sickness insurance over against the good 
that would come from a thorough system, I find the scale coming down 
heavily on the side of the‘latter.” 


Harry E. Mock, Lieutenant Colonel, United States Army; President, 
American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons: “Health 
insurance and similar social legislation, if embodying the principles of 
disease and accident prevention, combined with adequate medical and 
surgical care, will be the greatest movement ever inaugurated in our 
country for the conservation of man-power.” 


Andrew R. Warner, Superintendent, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland: 
“Individualistic practice of medicine must go. It was going, and health 
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insurance will do much to bring the day when we will have something 
better.” 


B. S. Warren, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service; Sani 
tary Adviser, United States Commission on Industrial Relations: “It is 
a simple economic proposition for the community to aid workmen with 
small incomes to provide adequate insurance against loss due to sick- 
ness. Changing conditions in the United States will sooner or later, as 
in other countries, force the enactment of a law providing for sickness.” 


Social Workers 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago: “My years of experience at 
Hull House have convinced me that social insurance is the only way 
that the problem of sickness can be met.” 

Frederic Almy, Secretary, Buffalo Charity Organization Society: 
“Health First is even more important than Safety First, for disease 
breeds more poverty and poor citizenship than accidents. Just as the 
compensation laws gave us better safety conditions and fewer accidents, 
health insurance will give us better health conditions and less disease. 
It is on the way and the pioneer states already have it, though conserva- 
tive America is behind Europe in this.” 

Donald B. Armstrong, Director, Department of Social Welfare, New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor: “ Health 
insurance not only provides a mechanism for the relief and readjust- 
ment of individual cases of disability in industry, but it is the greatest 
single factor in the prophylaxis of unnecessary sickness and conse- 
quently of tremendous importance in .the promotion of the public 
health.” 

Bailey B. Burritt, General Director, New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor: “ Health insurance is the applica- 
tion to a serious social problem of the ordinary planning and foresight 
which every business man applies to his own affairs. It is simply an 
effort to supply forethought and system for the present haphazard, in- 
adequate, and socially expensive methods of dealing with sickness in 
workingmen’s families.” 

Edward T. Devine, Lecturer, New York School of Philanthropy; 
Professor, Social Economy, Columbia University: “A false and mis- 
leading contrast is sometimes made between health insurance and pre- 
ventive public hygiene. Those who opposed health insurance in England 
on the ground that effort should be expended instead on preventive 
medicine, discovered and acknowledged their mistake. Health insurance 
has, in fact, promoted preventive medicine.” 

John A. Fitch, The Survey, New York: “ Health insurance will pro- 
tect the wage earner when protection is most needed, and it will promote 
the national health. It is a social necessity.” 

Eugene T. Lies, Superintendent, United Charities, Chicago: “ Health 
insurance would bring to wage-earners prompt medical care, cash bene- 
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fits to tide them and their families over the sick period, and give them 
an early chance for recovery, all for a small insurance premium. The 
possibility of early detection of contagious disease will mean the check- 
ing of its spread and therefore the prevention of other cases of sickness 
and misery with all their attendant evils and losses.” 


Lillian D. Wald, Head Worker, Henry Street Settlement, New York: 
“The adoption of health insurance legislation to include the visiting 
nurse service follows logically and naturally upon the great develop- 
ment of this service throughout the country in the past twenty years.” 


Public Officials 


William E. Borah, United States Senator from Idaho: “I am thor- 
oughly committed to the proposition that health insurance is wise from 
every conceivable standpoint—from the standpoint and interest of the 
laborer, the community, and society at large.” 

Emmet D. Boyle, Governor of Nevada: “ There is ample evidence 
of a rapidly crystallizing sentiment in the United States for a further 
assumption by the state of greatly extended powers to insure the public 
against sickness, unemployment, and old age.” 

Everett Colby, State Senator; Chairman, New Jersey Commission on 
Old Age, Insurance and Pensions: ‘“ We incapacitate by disease pos- 
sibly 15,000,000 persons for some portion of the year—more than the 
number wounded, I believe, on the western front since the beginning of 
the war. It is against this waste, much of which can be prevented, that 
will come the reaction, and as a result, much preventive social legisla- 
tion, including health insurance.” 


George H. Dunlop, Member, Social Insurance Commission of Cali- 
fornia: “In the presence of fire we think of fire insurance. In the pres- 
ense of sudden death we think of life insurance. In the presence of 


widespread sickness the people of California are thinking of health 
insurance.” 


Walter E. Edge, Governor of New Jersey; United States Senator- 
Elect from New Jersey: “In order to conserve the physical vigor of 
our people through the prompt and sure relief of economic distress due 
to sickness as well as through stimulation of preventive action in our 
industries, it seems to me most important to consider ways and means 
of establishing a health insurance system.” 


Joseph I. France, United States Senator from Maryland: “ With 
government insurance for soldiers and sailors as a splendid beginning, 
and the movement for workmen’s health insurance advancing rapidly in 
this country, the time is near when full protection will be afforded wage- 
earners and their families against the suffering and impaired efficiency 
due to sickness, just as workmen’s compensation protects them in cases 
of industrial injury.” 

Will J. French, California Industrial Accident Commission: “ Health 
insurance means before-hand preparation for the heavy days of sickness, 
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and, what is more to the point, vigorous efforts to keep the insured well. 
Compulsory compensation vitalized ‘Safety First’ in the industries, and 
a similar movement allied to health will give impetus to sickness pre- 
vention.” 

Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration, Port of New 
York: “I have recently received copies of the Bulletin in which Mr. Peter 
V. Ross, member of the Christian Science Publicity Committee, quotes 
a passage from one of my books and proceeds to construe it as an indict- 
ment of social health insurance, which he opposes. I have never written 
or spoken a word in opposition to health insurance. On the contrary, 
I am strongly in favor of it, and hope that you will make this correction 
in your paper, in which I have been put in a false position by the gen- 
tleman who opposes it.” 

Julia Lathrop, Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor; President, National Conference of Social Work: ‘“ The protection 
of maternity is a public question which cannot longer be evaded. No 
system of health insurance is complete which ignores maternity insur- 
ance.” 

Samuel W. McCall, Governor of Massachusetts: “I am strongly of 
the opinion that there is no form of social insurance that is more humane, 
sounder in principle, and that would confer a greater benefit upon large 
groups of our population and upon the commonwealth as a whole than 
health insurance.” 


Ogden L. Mills, Ex-State Senator, New York: “Just as workmen’s 
compensation, in spite of the initial opposition, has been adopted by 
practically every state in the union, so will health insurance be adopted.” 

Courtlandt Nicoll, Ex-State Senator, New York: “ The successful ex- 
perience of our allies with health insurance, particularly in the stress of 
war, has emphasized the need in this country for similar measures of 
conserving the efficiency and physical vigor of the working people.” 

Rufus M. Potts, Superintendent of Insurance, Illinois; Chairman, 
Social Insurance Committee, National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners: “Accident, sickness, disability, or invalidity, unemploy- 
ment, old age pensions, maternity, and dependency benefits—a complete 
and comprehensive form of social insurance is the urgent necessity of 
the American people to-day, and it is their salvation from every point 
of view.” 

John J. Rogers, United States Congressman from Massachusetts: 
“To-day, perhaps, health insurance is regarded by some as radical. Ten 
years hence it will be as conservative and as universally accepted as fire 
insurance.” 


James Rolph, Mayor, San Francisco: “The four terrors that cloud 
the lives of the poor are the fear of destitution through industrial acci- 
dent, the fear of destitution through sickness, the fear of destitution 
' through unemployment, and the fear of destitution through old age. If 
government can insure every industrious, right-living, law-abiding man 
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and woman against those evils it will make their lives secure. Work- 
men’s compensation has already secured the toiler against the destitution 
caused by industrial accident. The rest must come sooner or later.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, Ex-President of the United States: “I favor 
better housing and living conditions, efforts to see that work is made 
interesting, insurance against old age, sickness, and involuntary unem- 
ployment.” 

Harris Weinstock, Former Member, United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations; California State Market Director: “One of the 
aims of good statesmanship should be to keep as many people as pos- 
sible above the so-called poverty line. . . . I know of no better way 
to do this than through sickness insurance, especially where the bene- 
ficiary contributes to the fund, thus saving him from loss of self-respect 
by making of him at times an object of charity.” 


Economists and Statisticians 
Irving Fisher, President, American Economic Association: ‘“ There 
is no other measure now before the public which equals the power of 
health insurance toward social regeneration.” 


Royal Meeker, Commissioner, United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics: “If I believed that social health insurance was merely a system for 
dealing out doles in relief to the families and dependents of sick work- 
men, I would have very little enthusiasm for it. It is because I know 
that health insurance will call attention to the costliness of illness that 
I am in favor of universal compulsory health insurance.” 


Gurdon Ransom Miller, Professor, Sociology and Economics; Dean, 
Senior College, Colorado State Teachers’ College: ‘“ Health insurance, 
once accepted in principle and instituted in practice, becomes a con- 
tinuous social force for the general betterment of the economic condi- 
tions of all working people.” 


Joseph Reiner, Regent, Department of Sociology, St. Xavier College. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “The only way of meeting the situation here and now 
is by enacting the legislation which your bill provides for.” 

William Z. Ripley, Professor, Economics, Harvard University: 
“What appeals to me particularly is the effect which such legislation 
might have in the way of conserving health by preventing disease in the 
first place. As in workmen’s compensation, the point of emphasis is 
the prevention of accident rather than the compensation for it after it 
has occurred.” 


I. M. Rubinow, Statistician and Actuary, New York: “For over, 
three decades Europe has been successfully utilizing compulsory health 
insurance in relieving sickness and destitution. It is about time that 
the United States profited by experience.” 

John A. Ryan, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: “Social 


health insurance is necessary for the nation, for the family, for the indi- 
vidual, Why not have it?” 
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Henry R. Seager, Professor, Economics, Columbia University: “The 
great merit of the proposed legislation is the contribution it is certain 
to make to the cause of health conservation.” 

Arthur Williams, President, American Museum of Safety: “Sick 
men cannot compete with healthy ones. If Germany has general health 
insurance in all her industries, we must have it too.” 


Jurists and Attorneys 
Louis D. Brandeis: “If society and industry and the individual 
were made to pay from day to day the actual cost of sickness, accident, 
invalidity, premature death, or premature old age consequent upon 
excessive hours of labor, or unhygienic conditions of work, of unnecessary 
risk, and of irregularity of employment, these evils would be rapidly 
reduced.”1 


Rousseau A. Burch, Associate Justice, Supreme Court of Kansas: 
“The war against disease cannot be waged effectively except through 
the joint action of public and private effort, and not the least of the 
immediate benefits to be derived from compulsory health insurance is 
the stimulation of employer, employee, and the general public, by means 
of the tax on each, to enlist in a general campaign for the maintenance 
of health and the prevention of unnecessary and preventable disease.” 

Joseph P. Chamberlain, Director, Legislative Drafting Department, 
Columbia University: ‘Unless we are willing to admit that wage- 
earners should have twice as high a death rate from tuberculosis as 
professional men, and that this is a necessary consequence of our civili- 
zation, we must act effectively. A health insurance law would show that 
this sickness is not inevitable, just as workmen’s compensation has 
shown that accidents may be avoided.” 

T. E. Gibbon, Attorney, San Francisco: “ Now that our workmen’s 
compensation act has been in operation for some years, the very men 
who fought it most bitterly would object most strenuously to the repeal 
of the law. We are expecting the same result in workmen’s health 
insurance eventually.” 

Miles M. Dawson, Attorney and Consulting Actuary, New York: 
“Health insurance pays a portion of the value of the time lost by sick- 
ness. That is most important and does great good. But health insur- 
ance also prevents sickness, cures disease, restores men to strength and 
activity. It gives knowledge where now there is ignorance.” 


William H. Holly, Chicago: “ Health insurance will promote our 
national efficiency. It will tend to make the individual more inde- 
pendent.” 


1 This prophecy, made in 1911 bya present justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
has been amply fulfilled in connection with industrial accidents and safety. 


War Time Employment of Women 
Marcarett A. Hosss 


The world war falsified many prophecies and produced many 
unlooked-for results. Among the most notable of its unexpected 
by-products was the more general recognition of the woman 
worker as an essential factor in industry. “If the work of their 
women should stop for twenty minutes,” said a French official at a 
critical stage some time before the armistice was signed, “the 
Allies would lose the war.” 

War work of women has received perhaps more attention in 
Great Britain than in any other country. Between July, 1914, and 
January, 1918, the increase in the number of British women workers 
was nearly one anda half million. When the war broke out only 
3,275,000 women were at work in the industries covered by this 
estimate. Shipyards, farms and factories, railroads, offices, and the 
public service all had their labor forces supplemented by women. 
In munition making alone, 700,000 women were said to be employed 
in October, 1917. The number of women holding positions in direct 
replacement of men was estimated as 1,400,000. 

Less has been heard about the work of women in France, ap- 
parently not because it was less important, but because even before 
the war it was regarded as a more ordinary occurrence than in 
England. In January, 1918, 400,000 French women were engaged 
in munitions manufacture. Large numbers had taken men’s places 
on the farms, as clerks, and in the postal, express and railway 
services. 

Eighteen months of American participation in the war did not, 
of course, make as great demands on the women of this gountry 
as did more than four years of war on their European sisters, but 
the period was sufficient to bring about some interesting develop- 
ments in the work of American women. Much confusion of public 
opinion was evident in statements made at the time of America’s 
entrance into the conflict. In some quarters it was assumed that a 
demand for women workers would arise at once as great as that in 
England after three years of war. Persons familiar with employ- 
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ment conditions stated, however, that when the United States de- 
clared war there was more unemployment among men than among 
women wage-earners. For several months the Department of Labor 
maintained that additional women workers were not necessary as 
plenty of men were available. It was not until September, 1918, 
that an official call for women workers was made. At that time 
Bernard Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, stated the 
need of more women workers to bring war industries to their maxi- 
mum production and to fill vacancies left by the third draft. In 
October, 1918, the United States Employment Service announced a 
campaign to replace men by women in every position a woman could 
fill, and early in November the Department of Labor announced that 
unoccupied women ought to seek regular positions in war industry. 

The entrance of women into war work, and to some extent into 
positiorts formerly held by men, was, however, already under way, 
though on this point, also, some exaggerated views are probably 
current. Persons not familiar with the subject of women in industry 
fail to realize that 8,075,000 were found in gainful employment as 
long ago as 1910, and 1,650,000 in the manufacturing industries 
alone in 1914. Allowing for the normal increase of 100,000 a year, 
it is likely that nearly 2,000,000 American women were at work in 
factories when the United States entered the war. The total number 
gainfully employed in all occupations was probably not far from 
10,000,000. 

It is unfortunate that, unlike England, the United States did 
not collect figures showing the changes in the number of women 
workers during the war. However, some interesting estimates were 
made in October, 1918, by Miss Marie Obenauer, chief woman 
examiner of the National War Labor Board, and long a close 
student of the problems of women in industry. She set the increase 
in the number of women workers since the beginning of 1915 at 
about 1,000,000, of which 400,000 entered manufacturing and 500,- 
000 clerical occupations. 

Much higher estimates of the increase fail to allow for a large 
amount of shifting to war industry by women already employed. 
Many domestic servants, for instance, and girls from non-essential 
industries changed to the more highly paid war jobs, and it is said 
that 100,000 teachers left the schools for clerical and other positions 
in war work. In clerical occupations, however, a considerable part 
of the additional workers, especially in the government service, were 
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no doubt girls who had never worked before. The wives and 
mothers of soldiers, influenced in some cases by patriotic motives 
and in others by economic necessity, formed a third important source 
of additional war time workers. 

From the war time increase in the total number of women 
workers should be distinguished two other figures frequently con- 
fused with it, namely, the number of women engaged in making war 
supplies, and the number of women who replaced men in various 
activities. The first of these groups was estimated by Miss Oben- 
auer in January, 1918, on the basis of an industrial survey of fifteen 
states, to number 1,266,000. Most of these women were engaged 
in the same lines of work in which their sex had been widely used 
before the war—food preserving, and making uniforms, tents, shoes 
and underwear with the aid of power machines. In New York 
City thousands of women were employed in a large new plant 
manufacturing gas masks, but in most cases existing factories merely 
changed from civilian to war orders. The group of 100,000 muni- 
tion makers was the chief example of women who entered new 
forms of work. : 

Aside from this last figure, statistics are not available on the 
number of women holding positions formerly occupied by men. It 
is only possible to give an idea of the chief lines of work women 
have entered for the first time. Though public interest caused much 
emphasis to be laid on them and though the third draft would 
probably have caused the replacement of many additional men by 
women, up to October, 1918, the change was undoubtedly confined 
to comparatively few workers and groups of occupations. 

Most of the women munition workers were employed in machine 
shops, which formed one of the principal fields for the substitution 
of women for men. Women entered munition plants in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, automobile factories in Detroit, and 
railway repair shops throughout the country. Besides inspection 
and assembling of small metal parts, they were used on many of the 
lighter machines, such as small drill presses, milling machines, and 
lathes. Women made shells in the United States as well as in 
England. Employers were generally favorably impressed by the 
output and teachableness of the women, and paid them the same 
piece-work rate as men. 

Another field in which a good many women replaced men was 
the transportation industry. Of the railroads the Pennsylvania was 
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a pioneer in increasing the employment of women. For a time 
women were used rather indiscriminately, in section gangs and the 
loading of heavy freight, for instance, as well as in ticket-selling and 
other more suitable work. The creation of a “Women’s Service 
Section” in the Railroad Administration gave promise of a more 
careful policy. In December, 1918, the manager of the section 
stated that between January and October of that year the number 
of women employed by steam railroads had increased from 60,000 
to 100,000. The section had secured the transfer of women section 


hands, freight truckers, and train crew callers to other lines of 
work. 


Much discussion centered around the woman streetcar con- 
ductor, who appeared in New York, Newark, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and several other large cities. Was she, or was she not, in a fit 
place for a woman? After investigation of the situation in New 
York the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics stated that a 
streetcar was one of the last places where women should be forced 
to work. The bureau pointed out that hours were excessive and 
night work common, that the nervous strain was great, and accom- 
modations for women at the car-barns not always adequate. In 
settling a streetcar dispute at Cleveland the Department of Labor 
ruled that the company must cease employing women conductors 
after November 1. Complaints caused them to postpone putting 
this ruling into effect until March, 1919, however. Strict regula- 
tion of employment conditions for women conductors was made 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which forbade their work- 
ing at night or in rush hours. 


The “work or fight” order of the provost marshal general also 
caused women to be substituted for men in certain cases. In May, 
1918, he ruled that men of draft age could not secure deferred 
classification if they were employed in a number of occupations, 
including work as passenger elevator operators, ushers in theaters, 
clerks in mercantile establishments, waiters, doormen, and at- 
tendants. The result was a considerable shifting of women into 
such places. In the professions, opportunities for women were con- 
siderably enlarged. Better opportunities in business and banking 
and as draftsmen, more openings for women in industrial labora- 
tories, and in civil service, both national and local, were among the 
changes. A fair number of women took up farm work, also, during 
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the summer of 1918, the “Land Army” with its “units” supplying 
most of this demand. 

The war, which ushered in a concerted attack on protective 
labor legislation for women, ended by demonstrating more clearly 
than ever before the scientific basis of such restrictions and their 
necessity in the maintenance of efficiency and output. America’s 
entrance into the conflict was seized by the oldtime enemies of 
labor laws as an excuse for temporary suspension. One of the bit- 
terest attacks occurred in New York, where a vicious measure, 
allowing any of the woman or child labor laws to be set aside during 
the war, was killed only by the governor’s veto. However, friends 
of labor protective statutes rallied to their defense, receiving en- 
couraging aid from many federal and state officials. President 
Wilson, in answer to inquiry from the governor of Pennsylvania, 
stated that he believed it would be “most unfortunate” for any of 
the labor laws to be set aside. Such action was finally permitted 
in four New England states alone, and in only one of them, Massa- 
chusetts, was the law actually suspended for limited periods in a 
few establishments. 

The campaign for proper standards for women workers did 
not stop, moreover, with the maintenance of existing standards. 
Distinct gains in the protection of women workers were recorded. 
Results of the “War Emergency Conference” called in the state of 
Washington August 28, 1918, and of the “War Board” formed by 
the Kansas Industrial Welfare Commission, were especially note- 
worthy. Among the recommendations of the War Emergency Con- 
ference were a war time minimum wage of. $13.20 weekly! and 
equal pay for equal work where women replaced men. General 
principles were laid down that women should not be employed in 
occupations “injurious to their health, their morals, or womanhood, 
or which are unavoidably disfiguring,” or in those “for which men 
in general are better fitted by temperament, training, or custom, 
and for which men are available.” A list of forbidden occupations 
included section work on railroads, “certain work” in ship building 
plants, lumber and shingle mills, work as bell boys in hotels, under- 
ground, with molten metals, and in shooting galleries. The employ- 
ment of women two months before and six weeks after childbirth 
was also forbidden. 


*See p. 358. 
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The attitude of the Kansas War Board, as expressed in an open 
letter to the employers of the state, was worthy of remark. This 
board, which was formed by the Kansas Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission to recommend regulations for women in occupations not 
already covered by the commission and to outline a war-time policy, 
said, in part: 


In the supreme test of the nation’s strength and endurance, continuous 
production of war supplies is the great service which the workers are called 
upon to perform. This aim can be attained only by insuring the health and 
welfare of these workers. In order to secure the fullest working capacity, 
wage-earning women and minors must be assured proper hours, adequate 
remuneration and wholesome conditions of work. Moreover, all women 
workers must be protected against the bad effects of overwork and unwhole- 
some conditions, not merely as workers whose efficiency is needed in the 
war, but as citizens upon whose well-being the future of the country largely 
depends. It will be our purpose to see that existing legal standards be 
rightly maintained, and where these standards do not justly meet the demands 
of the women workers as above set out, we purpose fairly and impartially 
to raise these standards. 

Rulings covering hours, minimum wages, and sanitary conditions 
in factories and telephone offices were the chief contribution of the 
board up to November, 1918.2 

The attention paid to women’s working conditions by the federal 
government is another interesting feature of the movement. On 
November 15, 1917, the Ordnance Bureau issued its memorable 
“General Orders No. 13,” recommending to all contractors high 
labor standards. For women, no night work was to be allowed, 
and the eight-hour day was to be preferred even when nine or ten 
hours was legal. Advanced standards for sanitation and weight- 
lifting were also established. A “Woman’s Division” in the Indus- 
trial Service Section of the Ordnance Bureau, to look after the 
interests of women munition makers employed on government con- 
tracts, was created early in 1918. Later in the year the war reor- 
ganization of the Department of Labor included a bureau on Women 
in Industry. 

The war-time awakening to the scientific basis for protective 
labor laws does not, to be sure, mean that labor standards for women 
workers are anywhere complete or adequate. In many states the 
ten-hour day for factory women is still legal. The latest scientific 
opinion, as expressed by the British Health of Munition Workers 


*See pp. 357 and 358. 
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Committee, unites with the testimony of enlightened employers in 
calling such a period too long. Frequently the existing law fails 
to regulate the new occupations which women have entered since 
the war. In New York state in 1918, when women were frequently 
working fifteen hours a day on elevators and twelve and fourteen 
on streetcars, the legislature failed to pass conservative bills to limit 
hours in these occupations. Throughout the United States, scientific 
attention to such matters as the regulation of weight lifting and the 
prohibition of especially unsuitable employments has hardly begun. 
Plans for the careful demobilization of women war workers, to 
prevent large scale unemployment and suffering, are tardy in making 
their appearance. No state has yet ventured on any plan of mater- 
nity insurance to aid the hard-pressed working mother, or of general 
health insurance to provide an income during illness and proper 
medical care for all women workers. 

Every one of the forty-three state legislatures meeting in 1919, 
therefore, has an opportunity to aid the efficiency of the nation and 
contribute to the welfare of its people by raising and extending the 
legal standards for the protection of women workers. Such action 
is an essential part of the constructive effort needed in the recon- 
struction period on which we are now entering. 


Regulation of Women’s Working Hours 
in the United States 


One of the most widespread forms of protective labor legislation 
in the United States is the limitation of working hours for women. 
Statutes of this kind are found in some form in forty-three out of 
the forty-eight states, Porto Rico and the District of Columbia. At 
the close of 1918 they were lacking in only the five states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Iowa, New Mexico, and West Virginia. 

Constitutionality of prevailing legal restrictions on women’s 
hours has been established in America since 1908, when the United 
States Supreme Court, in the famous case of Muller v. Oregon, 
affirmed the right of the state to limit women’s daily hours to ten as 
a health measure—“ the physical well-being of women becomes an 
object of public interest and care in order to preserve the strength 
and vigor of the race.” The same court in 1915 sustained the 
legality of the eight-hour day for women.! A test case on the pro- 
hibition of night work has not reached the United States Supreme 
Court, but such a measure has been upheld by the highest court of 
New York state. In the whole field, therefore, the United States 
is free to act with little fear of constitutional restraint. 

The older and more common method of limiting hours is by 
incorporating all the details in a definite statute passed by the legis- 
lature. In the interests of better-considered legislation, half-a-dozen 
states have supplemented this by the industrial commission method. 
Under the latter plan the legislature lays down the general principle 
that women may not work for excessive or harmful periods, and 
empowers a commission to fix working hours consistent with the 
principle. Industrial commission regulations may be confined to 
improvements over standards of the statute law, as in California; 
they may supersede the statute limitations, as in Wisconsin; or they 
may be the only restrictions in existence, as in Kansas. 


OccuPATIONS COVERED 


Women in stores and factories are those most often protected 
by hour legislation. Every state having a daily hours law, except 


*Miller v. Wilson, 236 U. S. 273 (1915). 
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Arizona and Georgia, covers all manufacturing and mechanical 
trades, and only the four states of Georgia, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Vermont fail to include mercantile establishments. In 
addition to these general classifications, such places as bakeries, 
laundries, printing and dressmaking establishments are not infre- 
quently included in the laws by name. 

The newer laws show a growing tendency to embrace large 
additional groups of occupations. In 1918 six states and Porto 
Rico limited women’s working hours in all gainful employments, 
with certain specific exceptions. Five states had granted similar 
broad powers of regulation to industrial commissions. Most state 
laws are as yet less inclusive, and merely make additions to the 
list of occupations in which hours are limited. The main additional 
classes of work thus covered are hotels or restaurants in twenty-two 
states, telephone or telegraph offices in fifteen, express and trans- 
portation companies in eleven, offices or “business” in eight, and 
places of amusement in seven. 

Prominent among the occupations specially excepted from hour 
laws is the canning industry, which is excluded in seventeen states. 
Nurses are also specifically excluded by a few laws. Small com- 
munities and small establishments are occasionally exempted. No 
regulation of hours in domestic service is attempted, and hours in 
farm work are apparently limited only in California, Porto Rico, 
and Texas. 

Entrance of women into new occupations under stress of war 
demands is reflected in certain recent additions to the occupations 
covered by hour laws. The inclusion in 1918 of elevator operators 
under the Massachusetts law, of women messengers in New York, 
and stringent regulation of street car employment by the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission are examples. 


STANDARDS OF DaILy AND WEEKLY Hours 

Every state women’s hour law (except those in Connecticut, 
Maine, and Minnesota for stores and certain allied employments, 
New York for messenger service, and North Carolina for manu- 
facturing) sets a limit on daily working hours. As yet the ten-hour 
day, found in sixteen states, is the most frequent. The eight- and 
nine-hour day have made important gains within the last few years, 
however, the former being in force in six western states, the District 
of Columbia, and Porto Rico, and the latter in thirteen states, includ- 
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ing the important industrial areas of New York, Ohio, and Missouri. 
Five states have daily limits of ten and a quarter to twelve hours. 

All except seven states also fix maximum weekly hours of work 
for women, which vary all the way from forty-eight to sixty hours. 
In a dozen states having a working day of ten hours or more, the 
working week is less than sixty hours, which insures one short day 
weekly. Eight states establish a six-day working week by statute 
law, and three states for large groups of occupations by industrial 
commission rulings. Women may legally work as much as seventy 
hours a week in Virginia and Illinois, which have a ten-hour day 
without either a weekly or a six-day limit. 

Awards by industrial commissions show a considerably greater 
variety of standards for different occupations than do the statute 
laws. The chief variation in the latter is the occasional appearance 
of a less severe restriction on mercantile establishments and certain 
allied occupations than on factories. But in California, Kansas, and 
Oregon, where hour awards by industrial commissions are most 
numerous, somewhat different standards, intended to meet the special 
strain or distinctive conditions of the industry, are adopted for each 
of six or eight different groups. 


OVERTIME 


The tendency of recent hour legislation is to do away with per- 
mitted overtime, the existence of which generally makes an hour 
law more difficult of enforcement. Twenty states do not legalize 
overtime under any circumstances. Five states allow some overtime 
on one or more days weekly, provided maximum weekly hours are 
not exceeded. This makes possible one short working day weekly, 
for instance, a Saturday half-holiday. Six states permit some over- 
time in stores, either one day weekly or for a few days before 
Christmas. Four states, instead of exempting canneries from all 
hour regulation, allow them to run overtime under certain condi- 
tions. Four states arrange for the making up of time lost by stop- 
page of machinery or other accident, and the same number grant a 
rather general permission to some or all industries to work overtime 
in “emergencies.” The newest development in legalized overtime is 
illustrated by the action of the California, Kansas, and Wisconsin 
industrial commissions, which have permitted overtime in certain 
occupations in emergencies, provided higher wage-rates are paid for 
work beyond the usual hours. 
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PROHIBITION OF NicHT Work 

Though night work by women is forbidden in a number of im- 
portant industrial states, the United States is one of the few civilized 
industrial countries in which such prohibition is not the rule. In three 
states—Delaware, Nebraska, and New York—and in Porto Rico, 
night work is forbidden in a fairly wide range of employments, 
similar to those included under daily hour laws. Night work laws 
apply only to mercantile and certain similar establishments in Con- 
necticut, South Carolina and Utah, and to factories in Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, and in Indiana where there is no limita- 
tion on daily or weekly hours. Maryland and New Hampshire, and 
Delaware, Kansas, and Wisconsin in certain occupations, have 
attempted to discourage night work by women by limiting it to 
a shorter period than day work. 

Important progress has lately been made in restricting night 
work through industrial commission rulings. Action of this kind 
has been taken in Oregon and Kansas for factories and stores, and 
in Wisconsin for factories, laundries, and streetcars. In the two 
latter states the regulation was adopted, it was stated, as a war 
measure. 


LEGAL LIMITATION OF WORKING HOURS FOR WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Five states have no laws regulating the working hours of women in any industry: Alabama, Florida, Iowa, N: 
Mexico, West Virginia. 


I 
STATE 


ARIZONA 
Penal Code 
1913, Sec. 
717, 


LEE | en) a) ee 


ARKANSAS 
Laws 1915, 
Cetor: 


CALIFORNIA 


Laws 1911, 
C. 258. 

Am'd = by 
Laws 1913, 
GC; 352; 


Laws 1917, 
C. 582. 


Laws 1913, 
C. 324. 

Am'd by 
Laws 1915, 
C. 571. 


April 3, 
1918. 
(Cont'd on nezt p.) 


1A few states, notably Arizona by statut dK 
provide that the permitted daily ho “é st fall wepyen ee 


2 Sometimes in women's hour laws, 
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Maximum Hours 
Dayl | WEEK 

8 56 

9 i234 

6-day week 

8 48 

Industrial Welfare 
Commission may 
fix maximum hours 
consistent with 


health and welfare, 
but not in excess of 
maximum fixed by 
statute. 

8 48 


6-day week 


girls under eighteen or twenty-one wh 


states have such regulations. 
of daily work for girls than for boys of the same ag 


lation. 


en there is no 
These prohibitions ar 


IV 
EsTABLISHMENTS 
COVERED 


ee eee 
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Mercantile 

Confectionery 

Bakery 

Laundry 

Hotel and restaurant 

Telephone and_ tele- 
graph. 

Exceptions: Female 
nurses; telephone and 
telegraph offices em- 
loying less than 4 
emales. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mercantile 

Laundry 

Express and transpor- 
tation. 
Exceptions: Establish- 
ments employing less 
than 4 females, or 
working less than 4 
employees at the same 
time in the same 
building on the same 
kind of work; cotton 
factories; gathering 
and preserving fruits 
and perishable farm 
products. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mercantile 

Laundry 

Hotel and restaurant 


Public lodging house 
and apartment house 
Hospital 

Place of amusement 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph 


Express and transpor- 
tation. 

Exceptions: Graduate 
nurses in hospitals; fish 
canning, and harvest- 
ing, curing, canning, 
drying perishable fruits 
and vegetables when 
necessary to prevent 
ee of products. 
All. 


Fruit and 


: vegetable 
canning. 


Vv 
OVERTIME ALLOWED 


2 hours on 1 day weekly 
in mercantile establish- 
ments, confectioneries 
and bakeries having a 
6-day working week. 


By permission of com- 
mission, for not more 
than 90 days annually 
in industries handling 
perishable products, 
time and a half to be 
paid for overtime. 


In case of emergency; 
double pay for over- 
time in excess of 12 
hours in any 24; time 
and a quarter to be paid 
for any smaller amount. 


NicHtT Work 


PROHIBITED? 


gon by industrial welfar i 
urs must fall within a specified period, usually ten or taeioe Gates orderly 
but more frequently in child labor legislation, night work is forbidden to 

similar restriction for boys of the same age. Fif 
e not tabulated here, for, like the laws which fix 
e, they more properly come under the head of child labor legis- 


teen or more 
shorter hours 
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II | III 
Maximum Hours 
Day | WEEK 


8 | — 
6-day week 


8 48 
8 48 
6-day oe 


24 consecutive hours’ 
rest in any 7 con- 
secutive days 


8 | 84 
24 consecutive hours’ 
rest in any 7 con- 
secutive days. 


COLORADO 
Initiated 
Law. Ap- 
proved by 
eople 


CONNECTICUT 10 55 


ev. Gen. 
Stat. 1918, = 58 
Hee 5301- 


Rev. Gen. = 58 


Stat. 1918, 
Sec. 5306. 


DELAWARE 10 55 


Laws 1913, 6-day| week 
Sako. 

Am'd by 
Laws 1917, 
C. 230. 


DISTRICT OF 8 48 
COLUMBIA 6-day] week 
Public 60, 
63d Con- 


ress 
1914). 


GEORGIA 10 60 
Code 1910, 
Sec. 3187. 
Am'd by 
Laws 1911, 
p. 65. 


labor, skilled trade. 


IV 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
COVERED 


Fish canning. 


Dried fruit 
Green fruit and vege- 
table packing. 


Office 


Unskilled or unclassified 
(all occupations not 
otherwise classified by 
statute or order). 

Exceptions: Office, pro- 
fessional, domestic 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mercantile 

Laundry 

Hotel and restaurant. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mercantile. 


Public restaurant 

Cafe 

Barber shop 

Hairdressing or mani- 
curing 

Photograph gallery. 

Exception: Hotel. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 

Bakery 

Laundry 

Printing 

Dressmaking 

Office 

Mercantile 

Hotel and restaurant 
Place of amusement 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph. 

Exception: Canning or 
preparing for canning 
perishable fruits and 
vegetables. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Laundry 

Hotel and restaurant 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph 

Express and transpor- 
tation. 


Cotton and woolen 
manufacturing. | 

Exceptions: Engineers, 
firemen, watchmen, 
teamsters, mechanics, 
yard employees, cleri- 
cal force, cleaners, re- 


Vv 
OVERTIME ALLOWED 


In case of emergency; 
time and a quarter to 
be paid daily for over- 
time; timeanda half to 
be paid for work on sev- 
enth consecutive day. 


In case of emergency; 
time and a quarter to 


be paid for  over- 
time, 
December 17-25 


if employer grants at 
least 7 holidays with 
pay annually. 


2 hours on 1 day weekly, 
provided weekly maxi- 
mum is not exceeded. 


On maximum of 10 
days, to make up time 
lost by accident or 
other unavoidable cir- 
cumstance. 


VI 
Nicut Work 
PROHIBITED 


After 10 Pp. M. 


10 P. M.-6 A. M. 


Work limited to 8 
hours in 24 if 
any part falls 
between 11 P.M. 
and 7 A. M. 

Work prohibited 
between 10 P.M. 
and 6 A. M. In 
first 7 groups in 
column IV. 


pairmen. 


I tis III IV 
STA1E Maximum Hours ESTABLISHMENTS 
Day WEEK COVERED 
iDAHO 9 _ Mechanical 
Laws 1913, Mercantile 
C. 86. Laundry 
Hotel and restaurant 
Office 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph 
Express and transpor- 
tation. 
Exceptions: Harvesting, 
packing, curing, can- 
ning or drying perish- 
able fruits and vege- 
tables. 
ILLINOIS 10 _ Factory 
Laws 1909, Mechanical 
p. 212. Mercantile 
Am’d by Laundry 
Laws 1911, Hotel and restaurant 
p. 328. Place of amusement 
Public institution 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph 
Express and transpor- 
tation 
Public utility and com- 
mon carrier. 
INDIANA Manufacturing. 
Ann. Stat. 
1901, Sec. 
7087c. 
KANSAS Industrial Welfare | All, 
Laws 1915, Commission may 
Cr275. fix maximum hours 
consistent with 
health and welfare 
of women workers. 
I. W. C. 9 aes Mercantile 
Order No. 6-day week 
3a, Jan- 
uary 9, 
1917, 
a Aa OF 9 54 Laund: 
Order No. of 
7, March 
14, 1918. 
LO Por OF 9 54 “Public housekeeping.” 
Order, ef- 6-day week sing 
fective July or 
22, 1918. 8 {| 54 
7-day week 
LW Ce 8 — Telephone. 
Order, ef- (basic) 
fective 6-day week 
eet (basic) 
Es Wee 8 = Facto 
Order, ap- (basic) Ho 
proved 6-day week 
October 
30, 1918. 
KENTUCKY 10 60 Manufacturing 
Laws 1912, Mechanical 
C. 77, Mercantile 
: Bakery 
Laundry 


Hotel and restaurant 
Telephone and tele- 
graph, 


Vv 
OVERTIME ALLOWED 


_——=—=>—>—==S=aai———5 


1 hour, to be paid ‘“‘ade- 
quate compensation.” 


Time and a half to be 
paid for overtime. 


7 hours weekly in case 
of emergency, time and 


a half to be paid for 
overtime. 


SS epee ree, 


VI 
NicHT Work 
PROHIBITED 


10 P. M.-6 A. M. 


After 9 Pp. M. 


Work continuing 
after midnight 
limited to 8 
hours in any 24, 
48 hours in any 
1 week for 6- 
day week; 7 
hours {n any 24, 
48 hours in any 
1 week for 7- 
day week. 

Maximum of 12 
hours for total 

work time” 

plus “‘rest time 
and sleep time” 
of all operators 


10.30 Pp. um. 
9 P. M.-6 A. M. 


oe Ee eee 


-_---—_——_——_____. 


I II 


C. 452. 


lishments. 


VI 
Nicut Worr 
PROHIBITED 


III IV Vv 
STATE Maximum Hours ESTABLISHMENTS OVERTIME ALLOWED 
Day WEEK COVERED 
LOUISIANA 10 60 Manufacturing 
Laws 1908, Workshop 
No. 301. Mercantile 
Am’d by Laundry 
Laws 1914, Packing house 
No. 133; Mine 
Laws 1916, Millinery or dressmak- 
No. 177. ing store 
Hotel and restaurant 
Theater, concert hall, 
in or about any place 
3 of amusement where 
intoxicating liquors 
are sold 
Bowling alley 
Bootblacking 
Elevator 
Transmission and dis- 
tribution of all mes- 
sages, including tele- 
phone and telegraph, 
and merchandise 
. Any other occupation 
| whatsoever. 
Exceptions: Agricultural 
pursuits; Saturday 
nights in mercantile 
establishmentsemploy- 
ing more than 5 per- 
sons. 
MAINE 9 54 Manufacturing In order to get 1 short 
Laws 1915, Mechanical day weekly, provided 
C350. Laundry. weekly maximum is 
Exception: Manufactur- not exceeded. 
ing or business estab- 
lishment, the products 
or materials of which 
are perishable. : 
— 54 Mercantile Public service {n cases 
Restaurant of emergency in which 
Telephone exchange em- property, life, public 
ploying more than 3 health or safety is in 
persons and telegraph danger or in cases of 
Express and transpor- extraordinary public 
tation. requirement. 
Exceptions: Dec. 17-24; 
8 days prior to Easter 
Sunday in millinery 
establishments. 
~ MARYLAND 10 60 Manufacturing 2 hours on Saturdays 
Laws 1912, Mechancal and on the 6 working 
C. 79. Mercantile days preceding Christ- 
Am'd by Bakery mas in retail mercan- 
Laws 1916, Laundry tile establishments out- 
C. 147. Printing. side Baltimore, provid- 
Exceptions: Canning or ed that on such days 
preparing for canning women s0 employed 
perishable fruits and have at least 2 rest 
vegetables periods of at least 1 
hour each and that 
during the remainder 
of the year the work- 
ing day is not more 
-than 9 hours. 
MASSA- 10 54 Manufacturing 4 hours weekly in “‘sea- 
CHUSETTS Mechanical sonal’’ industries, with 
Laws 1909, 6-day|week Mercantile permission of Board 
e514; Telephone and _ tele- of Labor and _ In- 
Am'd by graph dustries, provided an- 
Laws 1913, Express and transpor- nual weekly average 
C. 758; tation does not exceed 54 
Laws 1915, Elevator in  establish- _hours; to make up 
C..573 ments previously cov- time lost on a previ- 
Laws 1916, ered, buildings occu- ous day of same week 
C. 222: pied by such establish- by stoppage of ma- 
Laws 1918, ments, office buildings. chinery for more than 
C. 147. 30 consecutive min- 
utes unless for the 
celebration of a holi- 
Laws 1911, _ 56 Workshop for altering day; cases of emer- 
. 313. and repairing gar- gency and extraordi- 
Am'd by ments connected with nary public require- 
Laws 1912, retail mercantile estab- ment in public service 


businesses. 


Work limited to 

hours in 24 
if any part 
falle between 
10 P. M. and 6 
A.M, 


6 P.M.-6 A.M. in 
textile manu- 
factories. 

10 P.M.-6 A.M. {n 
other manufac- 
turing estab- 
lishments. 
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I 
STATE 


II 
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V 


III 


Maximum Hours 


Day 


WEEK 


IV 
EsTABLISHMENTS 
COVERED 


OVERTIME ALLOWED 


MICHIGAN 

Laws 1909, 
No. 285. 

Am'd by 
Laws 1911, 
No. 220; 
Laws 1915, 
No. 255. 


MINNESOTA 


Laws 1913, 
Crssis 


Laws 1909, 
C. 499.38 


MISSISSIPPI 
Laws 1914, 
C. 165. 


Laws 1913, 
p. 400. 


MONTANA 


Laws 1917, 
Cs. 18, 70. 


10 


10 


10 


54 


Manufacturing 
Workshop 

Mercantile 

Laundry 

Warehouse 

Clothing, millinery and 
dressmaking 
Restaurant 
Office. 
Exception: 
perishable 
fruit and 


Preserving 
goods in 
vegetable 


canning establishments. 


Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Telephone and_ tele- 
graph 

(ist and 2d class cities.) 

Mercantile 

Restaurant,lunch room, 
eating house and 
kitchen operated in 
connection therewith. 
(In ist and 2d class 
cities.) 

Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

(Outside 1st and 2d 
class cities.) 

Mercantile, outside ist 
and 2d class cities. 

Exception: Canning and 
preserving perishable 
fruits, grains, and 
vegetables for 6 weeks 
annually. 


Mercantile 
Laundry 
Millinery or 
making store 
Office 
Theater 
Telephone 
graph 
Any other occupation 
not here enumerated. 


dress- 


and _ tele- 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Bakery 

Laundry 

Restaurant 

Place of amusement 
Stenographic and cleri- 
cal work in above in- 
dustries 

Public institution 
Express and transpor- 
tation 
Public utility. 
Exceptions: 
ments 
packing 


Establish- 
canning and 

perishable 
farm products in 
places under 10,000 
population for 90 days 
annually; telephone 
and telegraph. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mercantile 
undry 
Hotel and restaurant 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph. 


In order to get 1 short 
day weekly; 1 hour in 
retail mercantile stores 
on Saturday, provided 
weekly maximum is 
not exceeded. 


In order to get 1 short 
day weekly, provided 
weekly maximum is 
not exceeded; to make 
up time lost on pre- 
vious day of same 
week by stoppage of 
machinery for more 
than 30 consecutive 
minutes. 


In cases of emergency 
or public necessity. 


2 hours daily in retail 


stores during week be- 
fore Christmas. 


VI 
NicHT WORK 
PROHIBITED 


$e i. 


8 According to opinion of attorney general, 1913 law did not repeal 1909 law outside 1st and 2d class cities. 
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zr 
STATE 


NEBRASKA 
Rey. Stat. 
1913, Sec. 
3564. 
Am’d by 
Laws 1915, 
(oyere ls 


NEVADA 
Laws 1917, 
C. 14. 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
Laws 1913, 

€..156. 
Am'd by 
Laws 1915, 
C. 164; 
Laws 1917, 
C. 196. 


VEW JERSEY 
Laws 1911, 
273. 
Am'd by 
Laws 1912, 
C. 216. 


II | Ill 
Maximum Hours 
Day WEEK 
9 54 
8 56 
10% 54 
10 60 
6-day |week 


IV 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
COVERED 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mercantile 
Laundry 
Hotel and restaurant 

ce 
Public service corpora- 
tion 
(In cities over 5,000 
population.) 


Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Laundry 

Hotel and restaurant 

Public lodging house 
and apartment house 

Place of amusement 

Express and transpor- 
tation. 


Exceptions: Harvest- 
ing, curing, canning, 
drying perishable fruits 


and vegetables; nurses; 
nurses in training in 
hospitals. 


Manual or mechanical 
labor in any employ- 
ment. 

Exceptions: Household, 
domestic, hotel, and 
boarding house labor; 
nurses; telephone and 
telegraph; farm labor; 
operatives engaged en- 
tirely in manufacture 
of munitions or sup- 
plies for United States 
or state during war 
time. 


Manufacturing 
Mercantile 
Bakery 
Laundry 
Restaurant. 
Exceptions: 
engaged 


Canneries 
in packing 
perishable products; 
mercantile establish- 
ments on 6 working 
days preceding Christ- 
mas. 


Vv 
OVERTIME ALLOWED 


VI 
Nicut WorK 
PROHIBITED 


Regular employees of 
mercantile establish- 
ments on 7 days pre- 
ceding Christmas, pro- 
vided annual weekly 
average does not ex- 
ceed 54 hours. 


10 Pp. M.-6 A. M. 
in cities over 
5,000, in first 5 
groups in col- 
umn IV. 


Work limited to 


8 hours in any 
24, 48 hours a 
week, if any 
part falls be- 
tween 8 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. on 
more than 2 
nights a week. 


— EE a ee eEEEEEaranEEEEEranarenaEn 
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I 
STATE 


NEW YORK 
Laws 1909, 
C.:36. 
Am'd by 
Laws 1912, 
C. 539; 


Laws 1913, 
Cs. 83, 465. 


Laws ed 
C: 


Am’ 4 yt 
Laws 1913, 
C. 493; 
Laws 1914, 
Crash 
Laws 1915, 
C. 386. 

Laws 1917, 
GSs5: 


Laws 1918, 
C. 434, 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Laws 1911, 
C.-852 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 
Rev. Code 
1905, Sec. 
9440. 


OHIO 
Code 1910, 


y 
Acts 1913, 
p. 555; 
ite 1917, 
p. 149, 


Acts 1913, 
p. 


OKLAHOMA 
Laws 1915, 


- 148. 


IV 
EsTABLISHMENTS 
COVERED 


Manufacturing 
Workshop 
Laundry 


Mercantile in cities and 
villages over 3,000 
population. 

Exceptions: Dec. 18-24; 
2 days annually for 
stocktaking. 


Work in or in connec- 
tion with restaurants 
in ist and 2d class 
cities. 

Exceptions: Performers; 
attendants in ladies’ 
cloak rooms and par- 
lors; hotel dining rooms 
and kitchens; employ- 
ees’ lunch rooms. 
Messengers 
graph or 
companies.4 


for  tele- 
messenger 


Vv 
OVERTIME ALLOWED 


1 hour daily in order to 
get 1 or more short 
days weekly, provided 
weekly maximum is 
not exceeded; 1 hour 
daily, 6 hours weekly, 
June 15-October 15 in 
establishments canning 
perishable products; 3 
hours daily, 12 hours 
weekly, June 25-Au- 
gust 5 in such establish- 
ments by permission of 
Industrial Commission. 

1 day weekly in order to 
get 1 or more shorter 
days weekly. 


VI 


NicHt Work 
PROHIBITED ~ 


10 P.M.-6 A.M. 


10 P.M.-7 A.M. 


10 P.M.-6 A.M. 


10 P.M.-7 A.M. 


. 


as 


II } eerIt 
Maximum Hours 
Day | WEEK 
9 ee eee 
6-day week 
9 54 
6-day week 
9 54 
6-day week 
54 
Gdag week 
— 60 
10 — 
9 50 
6-day week 


Industrial Commis- 
sion may fix reason- 
able maximum 
hours consistent 
with health and 
welfare and not in- 
consistent with law. 


9 — 


Manufacturing. 
Exceptions: Engineers, 
firemen, superintend- 
ents, overseers, section 
and yard hands, office 
men, watchmen, re- 
__bairers of breakdowns: 


"Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Workshop. 


Factory 

Workshop 

Mercantile in any city 

Millinery and dressmak- 
making 

Restaurant - 

Distribution and trans- 
mission of messages 


Telephone and _ tele- 
graph, : 

Exceptions: Canneries 
and establishments 


preparing for use per- 
ishable goods, during 
canning season. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Bakery 

Warehouse 

hea and bookbind- 


ng 

Hotel and restaurant 

Place of amusement 
fice 

Telephone. 

(In towns and cities of 
more than 5,000 popu- 
lation.) 

Exceptions: Registered 
pharmacists: steno- 
graphers; nurses. 


1 hour Saturdays in mer- 


cantile establishments. 


Telephone operators in 


time of disaster and 
epidemic; 1 hour daily 
in hotels in cases of 
emergency; consent of 
employee to be secured 
and at least double 
time to be paid for 
overtime. 


ge in SS eg Sp SSS Sl SS s-S— 


4 Not clear whether statute is limited to first and second clags cities or not. 


: 


I 
STATE 


OREGON 
Laws 1907, 
C. 220. 
Am'd by 
Laws 1909, 
C. 138; 
Laws 1917, 
Ct 


Laws 1913, 

C. 62. 

Am'd by 
Laws 1917, 


- 163. 


Laws 1915, 
w 


I. W. C. Or- 
ders, Nos. 
25-34, April 
12, 1918. 


tee W.-C. 
Order No. 
36, April 
12, 1918. 
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II | III 
Maximum Hours 
Day | WEEK 
10 60 


Industrial Welfare 
Commission may 
ascertain and de- 
clare standards of 
hours and what 
are unreasonably 
long hours. 
Exception: Canning, 
etc., perishable 
fruits, vegetables 
and fish. 


8g 50 
6-day week 


9 54 
6-day ‘week 


9 | 54 
6-day week 


9 54 
One day of rest and 
one day with maxi- 
mum of 6 hours’ 
work in every 14 
consecutive days. 
9 | 54 
One day with maxi- 
mum of 6 hours’ 
work in every 7 
consecutive days. 
_ | 51 
6-day week 
_— | 54 
6-day week 
9 54 


~ 
35! 
IV V VI 
ESTABLISHMENTS OVERTIME ALLOWED Nicut Work 
COVERED PROHIBITED 
Manufacturing Time and a half to be 
Mechanical paid for time over 10 
Mercantile hours in canning, etc. 
Laundry 
Hotel and restaurant 
Telephone and _ tele- 
graph 
Express and transporta- 
tion. 
Exception: Harvesting, 
packing, curing, can- 
ning, drying perishable 
fruits, vegetables and 
sh, 
Industrial Welfare 
Commission may per- 
mit overtime in emer- 
gencies, time and a 
half to be paid for over- 
time. Any exception 
must apply equally to 
all employers in same 
industry. 
Mercantile in Portland After 6 P.M. 
Exceptions: Con- 
fectionery stores; 
hotel cigar 
stands. 
Manufacturing In_ woolen mills, pro- | After 8.30 p.m. 
Mercantile outside vided weekly maxi- | Ryceptions: Con- 
Portland mum is not exceeded. fectionery stores; 
Laundry hotel cigar 
stands. 


‘Personal service” (in- 
cludes hair dressing, 
manicuring, ushers in 
theaters) 

Telephone in Portland 

Telephone outside Port- 
land. 


Telegraph. 


Office in Portland. 
Office outside Portland. 


“Public housekeeping” 
(hotel, restaurant, 
boarding house, car 
cleaning, janitresses). 


All. 


Different hours by spec- 

ial license for rural 
telephones not requir- 
ing uninterrupted at- 
tention of operator. 


Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission may permit 
overtime up to 10 hours 
in emergencies, time 
and a half to paid for 
overtime. 


At least 9 hours’ 

rest between 
any 2 consecu- 
tive days’ em- 
ployment. 
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ee SSSSSSSSS————— ———— eC 
a 
: Mas gaa Hours BEE oveitee ALLOWED Nicut WoRK 
AX: 
digee Day | WEEK COVERED PROHIBITED 
10 54 All. 2 hours daily to make | 10 P. M.-6 A. M. 
fog ly le a Det see Exceptions; Canning up time lost by stop- in manufactur- 
No. 466. fruits and vegetables; page of machinery for ing. a 
Am'd by nurses in_ hospitals; at least 30 consecutive | Exceptions; Man- 
Laws 1915 work in private homes minutes in same week, agers, superin- 
No, 3 ; and on farms. or on not more than 3 tendents, clerks, 
: days to make up time stenographers. ; 
lost through a legal 
holiday in same week, 
provided in both cases 
weekly maximum is not 
exceeded; weekly holi- 
day may be split into 
2 days of 12 hours 
each for employees in 
hotels, boarding 
houses, charitable, edu- 
cational, and religious 
institutions at discre- 
tion of Industrial 
Board. 
Laws 1917, Industrial Board may : 
No. 254, modify daily hours, 
wiecicver modification 
is “warranted” and 
will not injure health 
and welfare, provided 
weekly maximum is 
not exceeded. 
Exception: Manufactur- 
ing. 
PORTO RICO 8 48 Lucrative occupations. 1 hour daily, provided | 10 P. M.-6 a. M. 
Laws 1913, Exceptions: Stenogra- weekly maximum is 
No. 42. phers; typewriters; of- not exceeded, double 
Am'd by fice assistants; tele- time to be paid for 
Laws 1913, phone and telegraph overtime. 
No. 13 operators; nurses; do- 
mestics. 
RHODE ISLAND 10 54 Manufacturing : 
Laws 1909, Mechanical ; 
C. 249 Mercantile } 
Am'd oe Business. $ 
Laws 1913, 
C. 912 : 
OUTH 11 60 Cotton and woolen | 60 hours annually to A 
CAROLINA manufacturing. make up time lost } 
Code 1912, Exceptions: Mechanics; from accident or other 
Sec. 421 engineers; firemen; unavoidable cause, 
Am’'d by watchmen; teamsters; provided the overtime 
Laws 1916, yard employees; cleri- is worked during the : 
C. 547. cal force. year beginning Janu- ; 
ary 1st in which it oc- ; 
curred and within 3 
months of its occur- 
rence. A 
nie beta 12 60 Mercantile. After 10 P.M. — 
Am'd by 
Laws 1914, 
C. 262. 
10 — All. 
DAKOTA Exceptions: Farm la- 
Laws 1913, borers; domestic ser- 
. 24 vants; care of live 
stock, 
TENNESSEE 104 57 All. 
Laws rahe Exceptions: Canning 
Cot , fruits and vegetables; 
eg by agriculture; domestic 
Laws 1015, service. 
Cs, 144, 
172. 
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I II | Ill IV V VI 
STATE Maximum Hours EsTABLISHMENTS OVERTIME ALLOWED NicHt Work 
Day | WEEK COVERED PROHIBITED 
TEXAS 9 54 All. In cases of extraordi- 
Laws 1915, Exceptions: Stenogra- nary emergency, pro- 
56. phers; pharmacists; vided consent of em- 
telephone and _ tele- ployee is secured; 2 
graph; mercantile in hours daily in laun- 
rural districts and in dries, provided week- 
cities and towns of | ly maximum is not ex- 
less than 3,000 popu- ceeded; 1 hour daily, 
lation, 6 hours weekly in 
manufacture of cot- 
ton, woolen, and wor- 
sted goods, and arti- 
cles manufactured out 
of cotton goods; at 
least double time to 
be paid for  over- 
time. 

UTAH 9 54 Manufacturing After 6 p.m. in 
Laws 1911, Mechanical wholesale and 
Cr i133: Mercantile retail mercan- 
Laws 1915, Laundry tile and com- 
Cr23. Hotel and restaurant mercial houses 

Hospital {n cities of 10,- 
ffice 000 and over, 
Telephone and _ tele- Exceptions: drug 
graph stores and es- 
Express and transpor- tablishments 
tation. dealing mainly 
Exceptions: If materials {n perishable 
are liable to spoil; -food stuffs; 6 
emergencies in  hos- business days 
pitals where life or before Christ- _ 
property is in immi- mas. 
nent danger. 

VERMONT 10% 56 Manufacturing 

» Laws 1913, Mechanical 
No. 85. Mine and quarry. 

Am’'d by 
Laws 1917, 
No. 177. 

VIRGINIA 10 — Manufacturing Emergencies in leaf 
Code 1904. Factory tobacco prizeries in 
Sec. 3657b. Workshop places of less than 
Am'd by Mercantile 30,000 population until 
Acts 1912, Laundry. February 1, 1920, on 
C. 248; Exceptions: Mercantile permit of commissioner 
Acts 1914, establishments in of labor; all overtime 
C..158; towns of less than to be voluntary and 
Acts 1918, 2,000 population, coun- paid for at rate of 
C. 414. ty stores. time and a half. 

WASHINGTON 8 —_ Mechanical 
Laws 1911, Mercantile 
C. 37. Laundry 

Hotel and restaurant. 
Exception: Harvesting, 
packing. curing, dry- 
Ing, canning perishable 
fruits and vegetables, 
eunise fish and shell 
sh. 
Laws 1915, Day shift, Telephone and _ tele- Different hours by spe- 
C. 68. 9-10 hours graph in rural commu- cial license for limited 
Am’d by Night nities and cities of less service exchanges not 
Laws 1917, Shift than 3,000 population. demanding continual 
C. 29. 10-14 attention of operator. 
I. W. C. hours. 
Orders 
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eee nn 15 
II | III IV V VI 
STATE Maximum Hours EsTABLISHMENTS OVERTIME ALLOWED NicHtT WorRK 
Day | WEEK COVERED PROHIBITED 
ee ER _———————————————————— 
WISCONSIN 10 55 Manufacturing Work limited to 8 

Laws 1911, Mechanical hours in any 1 
C. 548. Mercantile night, 48 in any 

Am'd by Confectionery 1 week, if all5 
Laws 1913, Laundry falls between 8 
C. 381. Restaurant P.M. and 6 A.M. 

Telephone and _ tele- on more than 
graph one night 
Express and weekly. 
transportation. 

Industrial Commis- 

sion may fix hours 

necessary to pro- 

tect life, health, 

safety or welfare of 

any female. 

I. C. Orders 6 P.M.-6 AM. in 
Nos. 1-3, and about man- 
June 29, ufactories and 
1917. laundries. 

Exception: Pea 
canneries. 
Work limited to 
8 hours a night 
48 hours a week 
in all places of 
employment if 
any part falls 
between 6.30 
P.M. and 6 A.M. 
s on more than 1 
night a week. 

I. C. Order Conductors, motormen, 5 P.M.-8 A.M. 

oO. 4, flagmen on street car 
May 7, lines in ist class cities. 

1918. 

8 — Conductors, motormen, 5 P.M.-6 A.M. 
flagmen on street car 
lines outside 1st class 
cities. 

I. C. order 10 55 Pea canneries. 2 hours daily on maxi- | At least 9 con- 
covering mum of 15 days during secutive hours’ 
season of the season, 15 hours rest betweenany 

f weekly, provided ex- 2 days’ employ- 
perienced workers re- ment. 
ceive at least 15c. an 
hour for ordinary time, 
22c. for overtime. 
WYOMING 10 | 60 Manufacturing 

Laws 1915, 7-day week Mechanical 
C. 45. 10 leas2 Mercantile 

Am'd by 6-day week Bakery 
Laws 1917, Laundry 
C. 106. Printing 

Canning 


Hotel and restaurant 


Theater and place of 


public amusement. 
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5 Statute law construed in this wa 


(1916). 
tabulated. 


: y by state supreme court in State ». Lange Canning Co., 157 N. W. 777 
This has been superseded, however, by the night work orders of the industrial commission herein 


Minimum Wage Legislation in the 
United States 


Since 1912, when the first minimum wage law in the United 
States was enacted in Massachusetts, twelve states,1 and Congress 
for the District of Columbia, have adopted legislation the aim of 
which is to fix the lowest wage which may legally be paid to women 
and child workers. These laws are of two types. Three states— 
Arizona, Arkansas and Utah—have specified the minimum rate in 
the statute. In all the other states the laws lay down only the gen- 
eral principle that wages shall be sufficient to meet the “ necessary 
cost of proper living,” or some similar standard, and leave to a 
commission the duty of determining wage rates which conform to 
the principle—a method analogous to the industrial commission 
plan of regulating women’s hours. 

The constitutionality of minimum wage legislation was estab- 
lished in 1917 through an even division of the United States 
Supreme Court,? which left in force a previous favorable decision 
by the Oregon Supreme Court. Since this decision several laws 
have been upheld by state supreme courts. 


Score oF Laws 


All the laws except those of Arizona and the District of Columbia 
apply to all industries. In Arizona a specific list of establishments 
is covered, most important of which are factories, laundries, stores, 
restaurants, and offices. The District of Columbia act exempts 
domestic service. The three flat-rate laws cover only females; the 
remainder cover women and minors, who are defined as persons 
under eighteen, except in Minnesota and Wisconsin, where the pro- 
tection is extended to all under twenty-one. None of the laws 
applies to adult males. 


4Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. The Ohio 
constitution authorizes minimum wage legislation, but the legislature 
has so far taken no action to carry out this permission. 

2 Stettler v. O’Hara, 37 Sup. Ct. 475 (1917). 

* Stettler v. O’Hara, 69 Ore. 519, 139 Pac. 743 (1914). 
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PRINCIPLES OF WAGE DETERMINATION 


Arkansas and Utah set a minimum wage of $1.25 a day for 
experienced females, the former allowing readjustments to be made 
where necessary to cover the cost of living. In Arizona the act 
fixes a minimum of $10 a week for all females. 

The other states have, in the main, adopted as the standard the 
principle of the “living wage.” The phrase used in a number of 
laws is that wages must be sufficient “to cover the necessary cost 
of living and to maintain the health and welfare” of the worker. 
In Massachusetts and Nebraska, however, “the financial condition 
of the occupation ” as well as the cost of living must be taken into 
account. Four states and the District of Columbia regulate wages 
of minors by requiring them to be “ suitable” or forbidding “ un- 
reasonably low” wages, rather than by adopting the living wage 
standard for this group. Arkansas and Utah fix in their statutes 
special rates for “learners.” All the states having commission 
regulation of wages permit the payment of lower wage-rates to 
“learners”? and “apprentices,” and, generally by some form of 
special license, to women less capable than the average worker 
because of age or physical defect. y 


DETERMINATION OF WAGE STANDARDS 


The commissions which determine wage standards where these 
are not specified in the law are made up of from three to five 
persons appointed by the governor. The members are often re- 
quired to be representatives of employers, female employees, and 
the public. In Colorado and Wisconsin the wage-fixing body is 
the industrial commission which enforces all the labor laws of the 
state. In California, Kansas, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
the commissions may fix certain standards of hours and working 
conditions for women, as well as minimum wages. Elsewhere 
they deal only with wages. 

The first step in the determination of wages for a given occupa- 
tion is investigation of existing wage scales by the commission. 
For this purpose it is given power to enter employers’ premises, 
to examine books and wage records, to subpoena witnesses, and 
to administer oaths. The commission may act on its own initiative, 
and in addition is often required to act on complaint or on petition 
of a specified number of employees. 
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The creation of a subordinate advisory board or conference in 
the occupation, to recommend minimum rates to the commission, 
is also provided for. This body is made up of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees from the industry 
under consideration, representatives of the “public” (except in Wis- 
consin), and frequently a member of the commission as chairman. 

In Colorado, Massachusetts, and Minnesota its members must 
be elected, whenever possible, by the employers or employees con- 
cerned. When women’s wages are under consideration the crea- 
tion of a wage board is in some states required and in some states 
optional with the commission, but rates for minors are fixed by the 
commissions direct, without intervening action by a subordinate 
body. The commission may accept the decision of the subordinate 
board, may refer it back for further consideration, or form another 
board for further recommendation. Public hearings must be held 
before the award is finally settled. 

After a wage rate has been fixed, most of the laws authorize 
reinvestigation and revision of the award on petition of the employ- 
ers or employees affected. A court review of wage rulings is, as 
a rule, specifically provided for, but in most instances it can be on 
questions only of law and not of fact. In California, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin, “unreasonable” or “unlawful” action by the commis- 
sion is a ground for court review, and in Massachusetts and 
Nebraska, interference with the profits of the business is also a 
cause for appeal. 


Minimum Wace AWARDS 

Up to November, 1918, the greatest activity in making awards 
had been shown by the six states of California, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington. While separate 
awards were made, in most cases, for different groups of occupa- 
tions, the minimum varied comparatively little from one industry to 
another. In California, for instance, a minimum rate of $10 a week 
was fixed for experienced adult women in stores, laundries, offices, 
fish canning, and fruit and vegetable packing. The time-rate for 
canneries was 20 cents an hour, and for “ unskilled or unclassified ” 
occupations, $9.60 a week. In Kansas the legal minimum wage 
for factories is $11 a week, and for stores and laundries, $8.50. 
In Oregon, a weekly rate of $11.61 has been established for fac- 
tories, laundries, “public housekeeping,” telephone and telegraph, 
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and “ personal service.” Office workers must receive at least $48 a 
month, and mercantile $11.10 a week. In Washington a minimum 
wage of $13.20 weekly was adopted in September, 1918, for all 
females in all occupations during the war. 

Rates in Massachusetts are somewhat lower than in other states. 
In several Massachusetts industries the minimum found necessary 
to meet the cost of living was lowered on account of business con- 
ditions. The chief wage rates outstanding in Massachusetts in 
November, 1918, were $9 weekly in the clothing industry, $10 in 
millinery, $8.50 in stores, and $8 in laundries. 

The minimum wages for telephone operators in Kansas furnish 
an example of different standards for various localities, the rate 
being graded from $7 weekly in places of less than 1,000 population, 
to $9 in those of over 20,000. The Minnesota wage orders, which 
were suspended by injunction for three years and a half, until 
reissued in 1918, furnish another example of variations according 
to locality. The commission had fixed different rates for first-class 
cities, other cities, and smaller places—$9, $8.50, and $8 respectively, 
for mercantile, office, hairdressing, and waitress occupations ; $8.75, 
$8.25, and $8 for factories, telephones, laundries, hotels, and restau- 
rants. 

Except in the recent Washington award, the rulings fix rates 
a dollar or two less for “learners” and inexperienced workers, 
these special rates being generally graded according to length of 
experience or age. 


ENFORCEMENT OF STANDARDS 

Every state provides for enforcement of the wage standards 
established, with the exception of Arizona where apparently there 
is no enforcing authority. In the states where the commission 
method of determining standards is used, enforcement is in charge 
of the commission itself; in Arkansas and Utah it is in the hands 
of the agency enforcing the other labor laws of the state. In Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Washington and Wisconsin, the commission can, 
seemingly, take action against violation of wage rulings. only on 
complaint. In Massachusetts and Nebraska, employers paying less 
than the minimum wage are punishable merely by publication of 
their names, but a fine may be imposed on newspapers refusing to 
publish such names. Elsewhere violation may be punished by fine 
or imprisonment, or both. Discrimination by employers against em- 
ployees who testify regarding wages, and in Colorado, District of 
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Columbia and Massachusetts, against those who serve on a wage 
board, is punishable by a heavier fine. Employees receiving less 
than the legal minimum may bring suit for the unpaid wage balance 
together with the costs of the suit. 

Specific information on the actual enforcement of minimum 
wage rulings is available for Massachusetts, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington. In the first-named state the minimum wage commis- 
sion depends on reinspections of payrolls, similar to the wage inves- 
tigations on which the award is originally based. In 1917, for 
instance, the commission made its third reinspection since 1914 in 
the brush industry, its second since 1916 in retail stores, and its 
first in the women’s clothing trade. The other states, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington, place their principal reliance on complaints from 
individual workers, and reinspect wage records mainly on the basis 
of these complaints. It is stated that this method, though discred- 
ited in the enforcement of other kinds of labor laws, proves effective 
with minimum wages, because the unpaid wage balance may be 
recovered by civil suit. This proves, it is said, a sufficient incentive 
to cause employees to make complaint even at the risk of being dis- 
charged. Under these conditions the commissions have been able 
to collect the greater part of the unpaid wage balances through their 
own efforts without resort to court action. The Utah labor depart- 
ment collected over $8,000 in unpaid wage balances during the first 
year after the law went into effect, mainly without law suits, the 
largest amount received by any one woman being $125. In the state 
of Washington, between August 31, 1914, and November 20, 1916, 
there were 214 cases of violation of the law reported to the industrial 
welfare commission which were settled outside court by the collec- 
tion of unpaid wage balances to the amount of $6,263.61. Ten 
cases were prosecuted in court, and $423.18 in back wages collected. 
The average amount of these Washington claims was $31.25. 
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SUBSTANTIVE FEATURES 


EMPLOYEES PRINCIPLE OF WAGE DETERMINATION 
STATE INDUSTRIES COVERED Covenes 
Pech pte See SSE ee 
Arizona Manufacturing, shop,| Females. $10 a week, fixed by act. 
Laws 1917, C. 38. store,laundry,hotel, 
restaurant, dining 
room, rooming 
house, office. 
Arkansas All Female Experienced adults, $1.25 a day fixed by act t 
Laws 1915, C. 191. workers. manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, lau 


dry, express, transportation; except cotton fet 
tories, preserving fruits and perishable fax 
products, establishments employing less tham 
females or less than 4 persons at the same tit! 
on the same class of work. 

In special trade, occupation, or industry, ree 
justments may be made to cover “*necesse 
cost of proper living’ and ‘‘to maintain t 
health and welfare.” 


“Necessary cost of proper living’! and ‘ 


All. 
Women, and | maintain the health and welfare."’ 


California 
Laws 1913, C. 324. 


7 


Am’d by Laws 1915, C. 571. minors 
under 18. 
Colorado All. Same as For women, “‘necessary cost of living" and" 
Laws 1913, C. 110. California. maintain in health.’’ 
Superseded by Laws 1917, For minors, ‘“‘ unreasonably low wages” unlawfi 
C. 98. 
| 
District of Columbia All, except domestic | Same as For women, “‘necessary cost of living to mai 
Public 60, 65th Congress service. California. tain in good health and to protect their morali 
(1918). For minors, same as Colorado. 4 
Kansas All. Same as ‘‘Adequate for maintenance" and ‘“‘to supr 
Laws 1915, C. 275. California. the necessary cost of living.” : 
Massachusetts All, Same as For women, ‘necessary cost of living and |! 


California. maintain the worker in health’ and ‘‘financ 
condition of the occupation.’! : 
For minors, ‘‘suitable.” 


Laws 1912, C. 706. 
Am’d by Laws 1913, Cs. 
330, 673; Laws 1914, C. 
368; Laws 1915, C. 65; 
Laws 1916, C. 303. 


Minnesota All. Women, and | ‘‘ Wages sufficient to maintain the worker | 
Laws 1913, C. 547. minors under| health and supply him with the necessary ca 
21. forts and conditions of reasonable life." 
é 
Nebraska All. Same a Sa: M i 
Laws 1913, C. 211. California. aptchen sxc \s0i> 
Oregon All. Same as For women, ‘“‘necessary cost of living and| 
Laws 1913, C. 62. California. maintain the workers in health." . < 


For minors, same as Colorado. 


“Females.” Experienced adults, $1.25 a day, fixed by acti 


Utah All. 
Laws 1913, C. 63. 
Am’d by Laws 1917, C. 100. 


cS 
> 


Washington All. Same as “Reasonable and not detrim 
e ental 
Laws 1913, C. 174. California. and ‘‘ sufficient for the decent maintenaaae 
Am'd by Laws 1915, C. 68; women.” Ny 
Laws 1917, C. 29. i = 
Wisconsin All. Same as “A wage sufficient i i 
a -.. . to maint: 
Laws 1913, C, 712. Minnesota. or herself under conditions conelaeane with 


or her welfare.” 


1The penalty or discrimination is in most states for the employer who “‘dischar, i i 
r gesor in 
against any employee who has testified, or is about to testify, or because the employer believe ee Eee 

Pp 


‘ 
; 


‘3 EXcEPTIONS FOR 
DEFECTIVES 


uNone. 


None. 


9 Special license, wom- 


en only, renewable 
semi-annually. 


“Special license, old 


and physically de- 
fective women, if 
only time _ rates 
have been fixed. 


1) Same as Colorado. 


| Special license, wom- 


en and minors. 


+} Same as Colorado. 


Special license, wom- 
en only, limited to 
10 per cent of em- 
ployees in any es- 
tablishment. 


Same as Colorado. 


Same as Colorado. 


| None. 


Special license, old | Same as District of 


and physically de- 
fective women. 


Special license, wom- 
en and minors. 
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PENALTY 
1. For VIOLATION 
2. FOR DISCRIMINATION! 


EXCEPTIONS FOR 
LEARNERS 


1, For each offense, $50-$300, or im- 
prisonment for 10-60 days, or both. 


None. 


1. $25-$100, each day of non-compliance 
to constitute a separate offense. 


$1 a day, fixed by act 
for first 6 monthsin 
occupation. 


1. Minimum, $50, imprisonment for 30 
days, or both; (and employee may sue 
for wage balance and costs). 

2. A misdemeanor. 


Special license, with 
time limit, condi- 
tions and wage fixed 
by commission. 


Special rates for | 1. Minimum, $100, imprisonment for 30 
learners and ap- days, or both; (and employee may sue 
prentices. for wage balance and court costs). 

2. $200-$1,000. 
Special rates for | 1. $25-$100, imprisonment for 10 days 


learners and ap- to 3 months, or both; (and employee 


prentices, with may sue for wage balance and attor- 
time limit, fixed by ney’s fees). 
board. 2. $25-$100. 


1. $25-$100; (and employee may sue for 
wage balance, court costs and attor- 
ney’s fees). 

2. $25-$100. 


1. Commission may publish names in 
whatever way it deems advisable ($100 
for newspapers refusing to publish). 
2. For each offense, $200-$1,000. 


Same as Colorado. 


Same as Colorado. 


1. For each offense, $10-$50, or im- 
prisonment for 10 to 60 days; (and em- 
ployee may sue for wage balance, court 
costs and attorney’s fees). 


Same as Colorado. 


1. Commission must publish names in 
newspapers ($100 for newspapers refus~- 
ing to publish). 

2. For each offense, $25. 


Same as Colorado. 


1. $25-$100, imprisonment 10 days to 3 
months, or both; (and employee may 
row nia wage balance and attorney’s 
ees). 


Same as District of 
Columbia. 


Females under 18, 75 | 1. A misdemeanor. 
cents a day; adult 

learners and ap- 

prentices 90 cents a 

day, fixed by act. 

1. Same as Kansas. 
2. Same as Kansas. 


Columbia. 


1. For each offense $10-$100, 


Minors in a ‘‘trade 
2. For each offense, $25. 


industry "’ must be 
indentured. 


APPROPRIATION 


None specified. 


None specified. 


$22,500 annually. 


$1,500 annually. 


$5,000 annually. 


$7,500 annually. 


$18,000 annually. 


$5,000 annually. 


None. 


$2,000 annually. 


General for industrial com- 
mission. 


$5,000 annually. 


General for industrial com- 
mission. 


ee 
NN 


may testify, 


Columbia, and Massachusetts service on a wage board is also protected. 


in any investigation or proceeding” relative to the enforcement of the act; in Colorado, District cf 


a — ————_ -—-~ 


ADMINISTRATION—CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE BODY 


APPOINTMENT AND 
CoMPENSATION 


Commissioner of labor and statis 
tics and 1 woman by governor 
1 woman by commissioner. 


No compensation specified. 


By governoor for 4 years. 


$10 a day and expenses. 


STATE NAME PERSONNEL 

Arizona None specified. 

Arkansas Minimum Wage 3 persons: commissioner of labor and 
Commission. statistics and 2 competent women. 

California Industrial Wel- 5 persons, 1 a woman. : 
fare Commis- | (May engage secretary and assistants.) 
sion, 

Colorado Industrial Com- 


District of 
Columbia 


Kansas 


Massachu- 
setts 


Minnesota 


Nebraska 


Oregon 


Utah 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


mission. 


Minimum Wage 
Board. 


Industrial Wel- 
fare Commis- 
sion. 


Minimum Wage 
Commission 


Minimum Wage 
Commission. 


Commission. 


Wel- 
Commis- 


Industrial 
fare 
sion. 


Industrial Com- 


mission. 

Industrial Wel- 
fare Commis- 
sion. 


Industrial Com- 


mission, 


3 persons: commissioner of labor and 2 


3 persons: 1 employer of female labor, 1 


3 persons: commissioner of labor, 1 em- 


Minimum Wage 


3 persons, not more than 2 of same politi- | By governor for 6 years. 
cal party, not more than 1 who can be 
classed as representative of employers 


or employees respectively. 


$4,000 annually and expenses. 


(May engage secretary and assistants.) 


3 persons: “‘as far as practicable” 1 rep- | By District Commissioners, for 3 


resentative of employees, 1 of employ- years. 
ers, and 1 of public. : 
(May engage secretary and assistants.) | None. 


Same as California. 
others, 1 a woman. No 2 from same 
congressional district, and 2 other than 
commissioner not to be related by blood 
or marriage to any state officer. 


Expenses, but no salary. 


By governor, for 3 years. 
representative of labor, 1 may be a 


woman. Same as California. 


By governor for 2 years. 

ployer of women, 1 woman secretary. 

Expenses; secretary, $1,800 an- 
nually. 


4 persons: governor, deputy commis- | Same as Minnesota. 
sioner of labor, professor of political 
science in state university, 1 citizen of 


state (1 a woman). Expenses. 


3 persons: 1 representative of employing 
class, 1 of employed class, 1 of public. 
(May engage secretary.) 


Same as Massachusetts. 


Expenses. 


3 persons, not more than 2 of same po- | By governor, with consent of 
litical party. senate, for 4 years. 


$4,000 annually. 


Same as California. 


5 persons: commissioner of labor, 4 dis- 
interested citizens. 


(May engage secretary.) Expenses. 


3 persons. 


A By governor, with consent o 
(May engage assistants.) 


senate, for 6 years. 


$5,000 annually, and expenses. 


SS 


es a eens} 
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INVESTIGATION 


INITIATION POWERS 


1. ORIGINAL INQUIRY 
2. REHEARINGS 


AUTHORITY 


1. To DETERMINE 
2. To ENFORCE 


CourT REVIEW 


1. Court 
2. GROUNDS FOR SETTING 
ASIDE RULING 


1. By commission on com- 
plaint. 
2. None provided. 


1. By commission, or upon 
petition. 

2. By commission, or upon 
petition of employers or 
employees. 


administer oaths, 
examine books, en- 
ter premises. 


1. By commission, on re- 
quest of 25 employees, 

2. Upon petition of em- 
ployers or employees. 


1. By board. 


. Subpoena witnesses, 
2, None provided. 


administer oaths, 
examine books. 


1. By commission, manda- 
tory on request of 25 en- 
gaged in occupation. 

2. Upon petition of em- 
ployers ot employees in 
occupation. 


Columbia. 


1. By commission. 
2. Upon petition of em- 
ployers or employees. 


Columbia. 


1. By commission, or at re- 

quest of 100 employees in 
an occupation. 
. By commission, or at re- 
quest of % of the employ- 
ers or employees in an oc- 
cupation. 


Columbia. 


1. Same as Massachusetts. 


. Same as Massachusetts. Columbia. 


1. Same as Massachusetts. 


2. None. Columbia, 
1, None. None specified. 
2. None. 


Same as Massachu- 
setts. 


i. Same as Massachusetts. 
2. Same as Massachusetts. 


Same as California. 


i. By commission, or upon 
complaint. ; 
2. None provided. 


Subpoena witnesses, | 1. Minimum wages, 


Same as California. 


Same as District of 


Same as District of 


Same as District of 


Same as District of 


Same as District of 


1. Minimum wages; regula- 
tions governing employ- 
ment of females in hotels, 
restaurants, and telephone 
establishments, provided 
that neither hours nor wage 
rates may exceed those set 
by statute, but that wage 
rates must cover ‘‘ necessary 
cost of living’? and ‘‘safe- 
guard health and welfare.” 

2. Commissioner of labor 


and statistics to enforce act. 


maxi- 
mum hours, and conditions 
of labor.2 

2. Wage rulings, upon com: 
plaint. 


1. Same as California. 
2. Same as California. 


1. Minimum wages. 

2. Report violations of wage 
rulings to corporation coun- 
sel of District for prosecu- 
tion. 


1. Same as California. 
2. Its rulings. 


1. Minimum wages. 

2. Its rulings (see ‘‘ Penal- 
ty’’). May require posting 
of notices for information 
of employees. 


1. Same as Massachusetts. 
2 Che act. 


1. Same as Massachusetts. 
2 iy rulings (see ‘‘ Penal- 
tye 


1. Same as California. 
2. Its rulings, 


1. None. 

2. Standards and laws for 
protection of life, health 
safety, welfare. 


1. Minimum wages and con- 
ditions of labor; hours and 
wages onrural telegraph and 
telephone lines. 

2. Same as California. 


1. Minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours (L. 1913, C. 
381), and conditions of 
labor (L. 1911, C. 485). 

2. Wage rulings, upon com- 
pisint, other rulings direct- 
y. 


None provided. 


1. Superior court, on ques- 


None provided. 


1. Superior court, on 
questions of law only. 

2. If procured by fraud, 
or if the commission 
acted outside its powers. 


None provided. 


1. Supreme court of Dis- 
oie on questions of law 
only 

Di None provided. 


a: District court. 
“Unauthorized by law, 
EON unreason- 
able.’’ 


1. Supreme judicial court, 
or superior court. 

2. at compliance would pre- 
vent a “reasonable” 
profit. 


None provided. 


1. District court. 

2. If compliance ‘is 
likely to endanger the 
prosperity of the  busi- 
ness. 


1. Circuit court, on ques- 
tions of law only. 
2. None provided. 


None provided. 


tions of law only. 


2. None provided. 


1. Circuit court, on ques- 
tions of law only. 

2. If unlawful or unreason- 
able. 


2 The California law is unique in forbidding the commission to act as a board of arbitration during a strike or 


ckout. 
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STATE NAME PERSONNEL APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION 

Arizona None. 

Arkansas None. 

California Wage board. | Equal number representatives of em- | By commission's rules (optional). 
ployers and employees, and representa- | $5 a day and traveling expenses. 
tive of the commission as chairman. 

Colorado Wage board. | Maximum number, 3 representatives of | Representatives of employers and er 
employers, 3 of female employees, 3 of ployees elected subject to approval an 
public, 1 of commission. selection by commission (optional). 

Same rate as jurors in second class countie 
and traveling and clerical expenses. 

District of Conference. Not more than 3 representatives of em- | By board (optional). 

Columbia ployers in occupation, 3 of employees, 
3 of public, 1 or more members of | None. 
board. 

Kansas Board. Not less than 3 representatives of em- | By commission’s rules (mandatory). 
ployers in occupation, equal number of | Same rate as jurors in district court, an 
employees, 1 or more disinterested rep- necessary traveling and clerical expense 
resentatives of public. } 

Massachu- Wage board. | Equal number representatives of em- | Representatives of employers and employ 

setts ployers and employees, and 1 or more ees by commission from nominations b 
representatives of public but not to ex- employers and employees if made withi 
ceed one-half the number of representa- 10 days of notification that board is t 
tives of either of the other parties. be formed; representatives of public d 
rectly by commission. 
Same as Kansas, 
Minnesota Advisory 3-10 representatives of employers, equal | By commission’s rules, election when pra 
board. number of employees, and 1 or more ticable (optional). 
representatives of public; at least 1-5 | None. 
women. , 

Nebraska Wage board. | At least 3 representatives of employers, | By commission (only in case of women, the 
3 of female employees, and the 3 ap- mandatory). 
pointed members of commission. Same as Kansas. 

Oregon Conference. Not more than 3 representatives of em- | By commission (only in case of wome: 
ployers, 3 of employees, 3 of public and then optional). 

1 or more commissioners. None. 

ee iu 

Utah None. 

Washington | Conference. Equal number of representatives of em- | By commission's _Tules (only in case | 
ployers and employees, 1 or more rep- women, then optional). 
resentatives of public, member of com- Traveling and hotel expenses paid by con 
mission as chairman. mission. 

: ‘ . PSA UCC” 

Wisconsin Advisory “So as fairly to represent employers, em- | By commission (mandatory). 3 

wage board.| ployees and the public," one. 4 


oes eeeeeeeeeeeeeOOolleEeTlee 
*Tn all cases the functions of the subordinate body are advisory only, 
question, and its rules of procedure are determined by the commission. 


its operations are confined to the industry in 


Maternity Protection 


IRENE Oscoop ANDREWS 


The two great rivals for our attention during the past months 
of agony have been the soldier and the baby. President Wilson 
temporarily put the warrior first when he said that infant welfare 
was “second only to the immediate needs of the soldiers.” But 
statisticians figured that the baby’s path was much more danger- 
ous—seven times so, said one, who estimated that in the world war 
only one soldier was killed for every seven babies who died during 
their first year of life. Shall we continue to allow 300,000 lives— 
our present annual number of infant deaths—to be sacrificed each 
year? What are the causes of this waste? Can they be prevented? 

For several years past we have been making excellent progress 
in reducing infant mortality—that is, the deaths of babies under 
one year. In New York City, for instance, this rate has fallen 
from 125 per thousand in 1910 to 93 per thousand in 1916. But 
if we analyze the total deaths we find that one-third, nearly 40 per 
cent, died within the first month of life and most of these within 
the first ten days. If we compare the number of this group of 
deaths year after year we find practically no reduction in the death 
rate. Take mothers also. How many of us realize that more 
women die of causes arising out of childbirth than from any other 
cause except tuberculosis? Cancer, pneumonia, and typhoid are far 
below in the list of causes. And maternal deaths are not being 
reduced as are the others. Why has motherhood been so neglected? 
Why are 15,000 mothers allowed to die year after year, when at 
least 7,000 of them die from a disease already demonstrated to be 
entirely preventable? And what of the thousands more who become 
permanent invalids? 

It is just this problem of “birth mortality” (that is, deaths 
of babies under one month), stillbirths, and deaths of mothers from 
childbirth, to which we as a nation, and especially the women of 
the nation, must give serious attention. These are deaths which 
are due to congenital causes and to childbirth and indicate a lack of 
proper pre-natal, natal, and post-natal care. 
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Many studies have been made, particularly in England, into the 
causes of birth mortality, which indicate that ignorance, lack of 
elementary physical needs such as nourishing food, and absence of 
proper medical and nursing care, are the fundamental causes of 
this mortality. This conclusion has been reinforced by findings of 
the federal Children’s Bureau, which has shown that the mortality 
rate under one year is highest among the families with the lowest 
incomes. One study in Manchester, N. H., for instance, shows 
that in families where the annual income is $1,250 or more only 
58 babies out of 1,000 die, but where the income is only $450 or 
less a year 243 babies die out of every 1,000. Studies made in 
other cities show similar results. 

The expectant mother in the wage-earning group does not as 
a rule feel that she can afford a doctor until the last possible 
moment or unless a very serious disorder appears. A visiting nurse 
to assist at the time of confinement and to look after both mother 
and baby for the first few weeks is a luxury undreamed‘of by the 
majority. One very strong reason why midwives are so often pre- 
ferred was expressed by an Italian woman when she told a federal 
Children’s Bureau agent, “ Doctor no good. Come one time, good-a- 
bye, that all. Midwife come eight days, wash bambino, wash 
mamma. Don’t gotta have nurse. All right.” 

How many of us stop to think that a baby is nine months old 
when it is born? During those nine critical months every mother 
and baby should have at intervals expert medical attention in order 
to prevent obscure troubles from developing and destroying perhaps 
both lives. At the time, of delivery and afterwards there should 
be a constant watch for dangerous symptoms, which only the 
experienced eye of a qualified nurse can detect. The utmost clean- 
liness should be maintained, for it has been demonstrated that 
“puerperal septicemia,” which simply means “ infection,” and which 
is the largest single cause of deaths of mothers, is a “ dirt disease.” 
Yet many thousands of mothers must depend, at the critical time 
of delivery, upon the untrained help of neighbors or members of 
the family. 

The great need for maternity care has long been recognized and 
recently in New York City the writer while executive secretary of 
the Women’s City Club brought about the establishment of the first 
cooperative maternity center where expectant mothers might secure 
complete medical and nursing service and learn how properly to 
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care for themselves and their babies. This movement has since 
spread over the city through the Maternity Center Association. But 
this private enterprise only demonstrates again the need for some 
widespread and substantial method of providing this minimum of 
help during the important period of pregnancy and childbirth and 
the early weeks of infancy. 

Several American states, realizing the pamottance of this par- 
ticular period, have enacted laws intended to protect motherhood 
by prohibiting the industrial employment of women for a certain 
time before and after childbirth. In Washington, by order of the 
industrial welfare commission, this prohibition includes two months 
before and six weeks after confinement. Such restrictions may or 
may not be beneficial. If a doctor’s examination showed the mother 
to be in a normal, healthy condition and if she were largely depend- 
ent upon her own earnings for the additional supplies necessitated 
by childbirth, it might be a serious disadvantage to require her to 
stop earning. The wage loss might deprive her of the means of 
providing herself with proper food and medicines, or of making 
proper provision for the baby. If, however, she could remain at 
home and still be able to secure all necessary medical and nursing 
attention, her chances of having a healthy baby and of maintaining 
her own health unimpaired would be tremendously increased. It is 
for this reason that fifteen foreign countries which prohibit expect- 
ant mothers from engaging in gainful employment for a stated 
period before and after childbirth provide, also, through a system 
of maternity insurance, the necessary medical, nursing and hospital 
care, requisite supplies, and usually a cash benefit for from two to 
twelve weeks. No American state has so far made provision for 
maternity insurance. But in several states maternity insurance has 
been included in bills providing for general workmen’s health insur- 
ance. This general health insurance plan includes not only working 
women, but also a much larger group, the wives of working men. 
The American Association for Labor Legislation has prepared a 
health insurance bill which covers insurance both for maternity and 
for all sickness among working men and their families. This is the 
accepted method of legislating on this subject in practically all of 
the fifteen countries providing this much needed protection. 


Maintenance of Protective Standards 
A War Time Chronology of Labor Conservation 


FreDERICK W. MAcKENZIE 


At the outset of the world war, the problem of national effective- 
ness loomed big. Preparedness efforts were redoubled. But 
indications appeared that Men might be sacrificed to Materials in 
the erroneous belief that unrestricted endeavor increases output. 
The danger arose that overzeal was going to lead to the breaking 
down of protective standards and hence of the health and pro- 
ductiveness of labor. 

It became highly important that the United States be quickly 
informed—and guided—by the experience of belligerent countries. 
England, for one, proved a mine of official testimony. When the 
war began, England was temporarily forced to set aside protective 
measures for labor, but soon recognized that this resulted in a weak- 
ening of vitally essential man and woman power and, after investi- 
gations by the government, set about reestablishing proper standards. 

On March 23, 1917, the Executive Committee of the Association 
for Labor Legislation, realizing that the entrance of this country 
into the war was imminent, issued a public announcement of its 
attitude toward standards of legal protection for workers in time 
of war. This statement was embodied in the following resolution: 


Whereas, The entrance of the United States into the World War 
appears imminent; and 


Whereas, Other countries upon engaging in the conflict permitted a 
serious breakdown of protective labor regulations with the result, as 
shown by recent official investigations, of early and unmistakable loss 
of health, output and national effectiveness; and 


Whereas, Our own experience has already demonstrated that acci- 
dents increase with speeding up and the employment of new workers 
unaccustomed to their tasks, that over-fatigue defeats the object aimed 
at in lengthening working hours, and that new occupational poisoning 
has accompanied the recent development of munition manufacture; and 

Whereas, The full strength of our nation is needed as never before 
and we cannot afford to suffer loss of labor power through accidents, 
disease, industrial poisoning and over-fatigue; now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the American Association for Labor Legislation, at 
this critical time, in order to promote the success of our country in 
war as well as in peace, would sound a warning against the short- 
sightedness and laxness at first exemplified abroad in these matters, 
and would urge all public-spirited citizens to cooperate in maintaining, 
for the protection of those who serve in this time of stress the industries 
of the nation (who as experience abroad has shown are quite as im- 
portant to military success as the fighting forces), the following essential 
minimum requirements: 


I. Safety 


1. Maintenance of all existing standards of safeguarding machinery 
and industrial processes for the prevention of accidents. 


II. Sanitation 


1. Maintenance of all existing measures for the prevention of oc- 
cupational diseases. 

2. Immediate agreement upon practicable methods for the prevention 
of special occupational poisonings incident to making and handling 
explosives. 


III. Hours 


1. Three-shift system in continuous industries. 

2. In non-continuous industries, maintenance of existing standard 
working day as basic. 

3. One day’s rest in seven for all workers. 


IV. Wages 


Equal pay for equal work, without discrimination as to sex. 
Maintenance of existing wage rates for basic working day. 
Time and one-half for all hours beyond basic working day. 

4. Wage rates to be periodically revised to correspond with varia- 
tions in the cost of living. 


V. Child Labor 


1. Maintenance of all existing special regulations regarding child 
labor, including minimum wages, maximum hours, prohibition of night 
work, prohibited employments, and employment certificates. 

2. Determination of specially hazardous employments to be for- 
bidden to children under sixteen. 


VI. Woman’s Work 


1. Maintenance of existing special regulations regarding woman’s 
work including maximum hours, prohibition of night work, prohibited 
hazardous employments, and prohibited employment immediately be- 
fore and after childbirth. 


VII. Social Insurance 


1. Maintenance of existing standards of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents and diseases. 

2. Extension of workmen’s compensation laws to embrace occu- 
pational diseases, especially those particularly incident to the manu- 
facture and handling of explosives. 

3. Immediate investigation of the sickness problem among the 
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workers to ascertain the advisability of establishing universal workmen’s 
health insurance. 


VIII. Labor Market 


1. Extension of existing systems of public employment bureaus to 
aid in the intelligent distribution of labor throughout the country. 


IX. Administration of Labor Laws 

1. Increased appropriations for enlarged staffs of inspectors to 
enforce labor legislation. 

2. Representation of employees, employers, and the public on joint 
councils for cooperating with the labor departments in drafting and 
enforcing necessary regulations to put the foregoing principles into full 
effect. 


“Conservation of the workers, sound policy to meet the demands 
of peace, is an imperative duty in meeting the acute strain of war,” 
this Association then urged. And throughout the war the wisdom 
of this policy was fully demonstrated, and recognized. Public 
officials, national and state, continued encouragingly to aid in the 
maintenance of protective standards for labor as a war necessity, 
by refusing, almost universally, to sanction any suspension or evasion 
of labor laws. 

The following chronology briefly records important gains in 
crystallizing labor conservation into a national policy during the 
period of the great war: 


1917 


March 31. A committee of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation conferred with the Secretary of the Navy upon the need 
of upholding protective standards. 

April 7. Council of National Defense urged no change of exist- 
ing standards of employment, 

April 11. Federal Children’s Bureau called attention to foreign 
experience with dangers confronting children in war time and 
appealed for full protection. 


April 12. National Child Labor Committee (105/ East 22nd Street, 
New York City) issued bulletin urging maintenance of standards. 


April 12. Vermont law enacted allowing Commissioner of Labor, 
with approval of Governor, to suspend the laws limiting women’s and 
children’s hours. 


April 16. American Association for Labor Legislation issued 
first number of Special Bulletin on Labor Laws in War Time. 


April 16. Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in response to inquiry 
of this Association, publicly announced that protective standards 
for labor should be maintained to meet the strain of war. 


April 16. Minnesota law enacted giving power to Public Safety 
Commission to take any necessary action “ non-inconsistent ” with 
state constitution. 


April 19. New Hampshire law enacted authorizing Governor to 
suspend labor laws at request of the Council of National Defense. 


April 23. National Consumers’ League (105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City) issued bulletin in defense of protective standards. 


April 24. Woodward bill in Pennsylvania legislature to author- 
ize suspension of labor laws amended by striking out most objec- 
tionable features and making exemptions more difficult to secure. 


April 24. Council of National Defense explained more definitely 
the intent of its recommendation of April 7 that “neither employers 
nor employees shall endeavor to take advantage of the country’s 
necessities to change existing standards.” 
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April 27. Secretary of War Baker reaffirmed the declared policy 
of the Council of National Defense to maintain existing labor laws. 

April 30. Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics emphasized need of maintaining standards. 

April 30. National American Woman Suffrage Association 
approved standard of “equal pay for equal work, without dis- 
crimination as to sex,” and urged support of protective measures. 

May 1. Commissioner of Labor Bryant of New Jersey called 
upon employers to observe rigidly all safeguards for labor. 

May 2. Seventeen local and national civic and labor organiza- 
tions united in a meeting in New York City to protest against 
the Brown and Jobnson bills to set aside New York’s labor laws. 

May 2. Connecticut law enacted empowering Governor to sus- 
pend labor laws at request of Council of National Defense, 

May 2. Columbia University Division of Intelligence issued 
warning against breaking down protective standards. 

May 4. Russell Sage Foundation (130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City) issued pamphlet summarizing reports by the British 
Ministry of Munitions on munition workers, 

May 5. New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs adopted 
resolution opposing all legislation to break down standards. 

May 9. New York legislature passed the drastic Brown bill. 

May 15. President Wilson, addressing representatives of capital 
and labor at the White House, said it would be “deplorable” if 
protective laws for labor were set side, even temporarily. 

May 16. Governor Whitman of New York announced public 
hearing on Brown bill for May 23. 

May 21. Brief filed with Governor Whitman by American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, National Child Labor Committee, 
and Consumers’ League, presenting constitutional and economic 
arguments against Brown bill. 

May 23. These organizations, together with_representatives of 
other civic and labor groups at hearing before Governor Whitman, 
strongly urged that the Brown bill be vetoed. 

May 23. Wisconsin State Senate (Assembly concurring later) 
adopted resolution to maintain all protective labor laws during war, 
urging their rigid administration. 

May 26. President Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor defended child labor laws, and said there should be no 
tampering with labor’s safeguards except in “ direct emergency.” 

June 4. Governor Whitman vetoed the Brown bill. 

June 4. President Wilson, replying to Governor Brumbaugh 
of Pennsylvania, said it would be “most unfortunate” to relax 
protective labor laws, and that there was “no necessity” for doing so. 


June 5. Attorney General Lewis, of New York rendered opinion 
that war is not “extraordinary emergency” within meaning of 
provisions of labor law which forbids employees on state con- 
tracts to labor more than eight hours a day; therefore, state has 
no power to suspend eight-hour law. 

June 15. Secretary of War Baker wrote to Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission with reference to request of an army quarter- 
master that the hours-of-labor law be suspended in certain woolen 
factories that had undertaken government contracts: “This let- 
ter was written without my knowledge and I entirely favor 
your view with regard to the unwisdom of breaking down the 
enforcement of regulations which have been enacted as to hours 
of labor in the warious states. * * * Clearly wisdom and 
humanity alike counsel a maintenance of existing standards.” 


July 7% New Hampshire Committee on Public Safety an- 
nounced that governor, in responding to any request of Council 
of National Defense to relax protective measures “has no other 
intention than that any suspending of the labor laws of the state 
should take place, if at all, only under circumstances so critical 
as imperatively to demand it, and then only for the briefest period 
necessary to accomplish the purpose”—also that “no backward 
step has been taken in this state.” 


July 9. Secretary of Commerce Redfield urged that “an earnest 
effort may be made to see that not only are the safeguards for 
life and limb provided by laws maintained in full force and 
vigor, but that a special appeal is made to our leaders of industry 
to safeguard by careful provision and constant thought the lives 
of the toilers now so necessary to our country.” 
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ly 10. Secretary McAdoo, after an investigation requested 
by oy inate yinekee Rankin, ordered that operations of the 
U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing be placed upon an eight- 
hour basis both for men and women, six days a week, 

July 19. Minnesota Public Safety Commission adopted resolu- 
tion committing itself unreservedly to maintenance of existing 
safeguards as to the health and welfare of workers. ‘ 

July 28. Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, vetoed bill 
aiming to suspend full crew law during the war, saying: To 
disturb labor conditions in a time of grave moment is likely to 
invite strikes, riots and disorders, the very things that all good 
men devoutly pray may not arise in this country.” 

September 10. Secretary Baker issued order to make condi- 
tions in army forts and posts conform to standards laid down by 
Federal child labor act. 

September 13. Board of Control submitted to Quartermaster 
General new form of contract for army clothing, which requires 
all work to be done in full compliance with all state labor laws; 
failure of contractor to comply entitling government to cancel 
contract. 

September 18. Secretary of War Baker, addressing War Con- 
vention of American Business under auspices of Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, warned against allowing urgent de- 
mands of war to lower laboriously built-up standards safeguard- 
ing labor. 

September 25. Bill prepared by American Association for Labor 
Legislation, upon official request, introduced in Congress to restore 
to longshoremen and other workers in marine employment the 
protection of state workmen’s compensation laws of which they 
had been deprived by United States Supreme Court’s decision in 
Jensen case. 

October 6. Congress passed and the President signed this bill 
which the Association announced “provides an urgently needed 
adjustment which will do much to assist the effective prosecution 
of the war work of the Government, opening the way fer the 
comprehensive application of state compensation laws to in- 
dustrial accidents in marine employment.” 

October 6. Congress passed bill establishing for soldiers and 
sailors the most liberal government system of accident, health and 
life insurance ever adopted by any country for its enlisted men. 


November 12. President Wilson, addressing American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said. ‘‘We shall see to it that the instrumentalities 
By ha the conditions of labor are improved are not blocked or 
checked. 


November 12. Governor Whitman, before American Federation 
of Labor, said: ‘In the last forty years we have seen an in- 
dustrial revolution that is slowly leading the world to realize that 
it is the human and not the material element that goes to make 
the wealth of nations.” 


November 15. Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General 
issued orders setting forth excellent memorandum of standards 
for wages, hours, and conditions of work that should be main- 
tained for labor’s protection on war contracts. 


December 7. Bill introduced in Congress, upon official request 
by American Association for Labor Legislation, to create a 
public Employment Service, as an urgent war measure, 


December 8. Official legislative commission in New Jersey 
unanimously reported in favor of universal health insurance as a 
war measure, 


December 22. Supervising Inspector Feehan, of Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, in answer to inquiries, issued 
statement that all state labor laws would be enforced during the 
war, “particularly those regulating the hours and conditions of 
employment for women and minors.” 


_ December 24. Commissioner of Labor Bryant, of New Jersey, 
in annual report, said: “The physical worth to the government 
of the nation’s workers, the essential services they are called upon 
to perform at this time of national peril, have brought home the 
need for enforcement of every safeguard with which the state has 
sought to shield the men and women employees within its borders.” 
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December 27-29. “War Emergency Measures” for protection of 
health and safety of labor and for effective distribution of the 
industrial army were urged at Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
Association for Labor Legislation. 


December 31. President Wilson, in letter to National Child 
Labor Committee, declared that protective labor laws for women 
and children should be upheld and strictly enforced, 


December 31. Announcement made that at a joint meeting of 
the Council of National Defense and Advisory Commission of 
organized labor, provisions were adopted ‘“‘for maintaining labor 
standards” in any “war emergency” that may require the Council 
to ask a state for temporary suspension of labor laws. These 
provisions, in line with those urged last April by the Association 
for Labor Legislation, call for public hearings, reasonable notice 
through full publicity to those interested, limitation to the sec- 
tions directly involved, definite time limit for ermits, re-hear- 
ings for justifiable extensions, and restriction of permits to in- 
dividual plants. 


1918 


January 9. Announcement made that the President approved a 
program for centralized labor administration in war time and 
appointed the Secretary of Labor as War Labor Administrator. 


January 12-14. Conference of working women, newly enfran- 
chised voters of New York State, under auspices of Women’s Trade 
Union League, unanimously pledged efforts and ballots in behalf 
of maintaining protective labor standards and equal pay for equal 
work for both organized and unorganized working women. 


February 6. Secretary of Labor Wilson in a telegram urged the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission against permitting any extension 
of hours of working women beyond the ten hours specified by law. 


February 16. Secretary McAdoo announced that the United States 
Public Health Service of the Treasury Department had taken 
steps to preserve the lives and health of workers in war industries 
with particular reference to the dangerous explosive, trinitrotuluol, 
to which workers are exposed in shell-loading processes, 


February 23. General Orders No. 8 of national Railroad Admin- 
istration stated that all acts of Congress to promote safety, in- 
cluding hours of service, safety appliance and inspection laws, 
would continue in force. 

March 1. President Wilson telegraphed Col. Disque, federal 
mediator who brought about agreement between spruce producers 
and lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest on an eight-hour day 
basis: “I am sincerely glad to hear of the action of the lumber- 
men in instituting the eight-hour day. I think they will find 
this an act not only of wise policy but of good sense from every 
point of view.” 

March 30. Mr. Gifford, of the Council of National Defense, wrote 
to the Federal Children’s Bureau: ‘“‘The Council of National De- 
fense unites with the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor in urging that laws relating to the hours and conditions of 
labor of women and children should be rigorously enforced.” 

April 8. President Wilson proclaimed the creation of the national 
War Labor Board, outlining its broad powers and duties as a court 
= last resort for the settlement of labor disputes. 

pril 8. War Labor Board announced as a national policy that 
scthe established safeguards and the regulations for the protection 
of health and safety shall not be relaxed.” Women on men’s work 
shall be given equal pay for equal work and shall not be allotted 
to “tasks disproportionate to their strength.” 

April 10. New York Assembly killed a bill to permit women to 
work in restaurants until 1 A.M. instead of 10 P.M. 

April 11. Rear Admiral Bowles, in a report to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on improvement of conditions in the Hog Island 
ship yard, said: “Night work was reduced to a minimum and also 
Sunday work, which hitherto had been proceeding as on week 
days. This resulted in a marked improvement in the individual 
efficiency of the workmen.” 

April 17. Women’s committee of Council of National Defense 
approved General Orders No, 13 of the Ordnance Bureau (Labor 
Laws in War Time, No. 3) as to standards for women in industry. 
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May 12. Massachusetts law effective, regulating hours of ele- 
vator girls. ? 
May 21. New York law effective, regulating hours of messenger 
irls. 
a ar 10. Order of Wisconsin Industrial Commission effective, 
regulating hours of women on street cars. ; $ 
June 27. President Wilson approved bill providing for vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors. 


July 2. President Wilson vetoed the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill because of a paragraph changing labor 
standards “unfavorably” by increasing the hours of work of gov- 
ernment employees in Washington from seven to eight hours a day. 
He said: “ . . . it seemed to me at the outset, as it seems to 
me now, that it is of the highest importance that the advantages 
that have been accorded labor before the war should not be sub- 
tracted from or evaded.” 


July 13. War Labor Policies Board (appointed by Secretary of 
Labor as War Labor Administrator) issued public statement 1n- 
nouncing government’s policy, with regard to necessary replace- 
ment of men by women in occupations to meet war emergency, to 
discourage entrance of women into occupations unfitted for them, 
either on physical or moral grounds, to encourage employment of 
older men, hitherto regarded as “superannuated,” who constitute 
a “largely unused labor reserve,” and to insist upon the main- 
tenance of protective standards as to hours, wages and working 
conditions, 


August 14. Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry adopted resolution calling for all possible 
safeguards around the employment of women, “our last line of 
defense,” warning against the tendency to employ women in tasks 
beyond their strength, and urging a thorough utilization of the 
supply of able-bodied men before women are accepted for the 
heavier forms of labor. 


August 20. War Labor Policies Board announced that “fall future 
contracts given out by government departments” will include 
“certain requirements, such as the restriction of child labor and 
convict labor and the observance of all state factory laws,” and 
that arrangements will be made for federal-state cooperation in 
enforcement of state labor laws on government work. 


September 3. Report of Director General of Railroads McAdoo 
to the President stated that the policy pursued under government 
operation is that women employed by a railroad should be paid 
the same wages as men when engaged in similar work and that they 
shall not be permitted to occupy positions unsuited to their sex 
or allowed to work amid conditions that are unfit; also that the 
basic eight-hour day has been established in railroad service. 


September 4. Bill introduced in Congress (by Representative 
Bankhead, H. R. 12880, and by Senator Hoke Smith, S. 4922, on 
September 11) to provide for vocational rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples and their replacement in useful occupations. 


September 10. Employment of women in occupations harmful to 
health, morals or womanhood, unavoidably disfiguring, or in which 
men are customarily employed and for which they are better suited 
and available, forbidden in Washington state, following a war 
emergency conference called by the Industrial Welfare Commission. 

September 18. Acting as an umpire in the national War Labor 
Board in the Wheeling ironmolders’ case, Chief Justice Walter Clark 
of the North Carolina state supreme court, made a far-reaching 
award in favor of an eight-hour day. Eight hours should be the 
workday except in cases of emergency, according to this decision, 
and the question of what constitutes an emergency shall be de- 
cided by a joint standing committee of two employees and two 
representatives of the employer. The assent of at least three mem- 
bers of this committee shall be necessary for permission to work 
more than eight hours in any twenty-four. 

September 24. United States Steel Corporation announced that 
on October 1 it would put into effect the basic eight-hour day affect- 
ing 275,000 wage earners. 

October 1. Conference at Washington of federal and state offi- 
cials charged with enforcement of labor laws adopted resolution 
opposing any lowering of labor standards or relaxing of protective 
labor laws unless specifically recommended by federal authority 
of competent jurisdiction. 
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W orkingmen’s Compensation and Insurance. By Duranp HALsEY 
VAN Doren. New York, Moffat, Yard, 1918. viii, 332 p. 


Without exception the most live book on workmen’s compensation yet 
written is Workmen's Compensation and Insurance by Durand Halsey Van 
Doren. Were ponderous subjects more frequently treated with the breezy 
vigor of this recent graduate of Williams and Columbia Law School in his 
work written to win the Williams “Wells Prize,” the American public would 
more readily acquire a much to be desired acquaintance with important public 
problems. The reviewer, who has read books on compensation almost to a 
point of satiety, confesses to having read this book from start to finish with 
interest captivated as by a novel. Flaws are not lacking, but may be ascribed 
in part to the rapid changes in workmen’s compensation law and procedure, 
in part to the naturally limited experience of the author. As a whole the 
work shows remarkable grasp of broad and difficult fields for a college prize 
essay. 

After sketching historical and legal development the author takes up the 
outstanding problems involved. To methods of insurance especial attention 
is given, the author concluding in favor of state funds. ‘For the most part,” 
he says, “the reports we have reviewed are a record of success for state 
insurance, even under the test of severe competition with the established 
private carriers. We are far from overlooking the element of bias in the 
statements of officials charged with the success of the system; but we are 
unable to avoid the conclusion, from the facts and figures set before us, that 
in actual operation state insurance has given the lie to those who accused the 
theory of fatuity, and its administrators of corruption and inefficiency.” 

In discussing administration Van Doren happily chooses New Jersey where 
the development has been most illustrative of the faults and virtues of various 
administrative expedients from court to compensation bureau. It is the mis- 
fortune of a pioneer state to rest content while others profit by and surpass 
its pioneer efforts. So New Jersey does not escape biting sarcasm for its 
hybrid form of administration which, while nominally establishing a work- 
men’s compensation bureau, permits trials on appeal in the courts of common 
pleas to be de novo! 

Perhaps the most vital section of the book is the chapter on “Attitude of 
Labor,” rich with quotations from correspondence with labor officials repre- 
sentative of many states under various compensation laws. It is reassuring 
to note the moderation of labor demands: for compensation based on 6634 
per cent of wages, adequate medical attendance, a shorter waiting period— 
standards now generally accepted as just. 
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The author displays his independence of thought in daring to disagree with 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws as to the requisites of an ideal 
law. He considers the elective feature a “disgraceful subterfuge.” Self- 
inflicted injuries are the only exclusion he would allow and the waiting period 
he would reduce to three or four days. Two of his criticisms might well 
influence legislation. If economic necessity is made the criterion on which 
to base compensation in death cases, when it is customary to award 35 per 
cent to a widow, with ten per cent additional for each child, how inconsistent 
is it to award a flat 6624 per cent in case of partial disability regardless of 
the number of dependents. Again, since prevention of malingering is the 
ground on which compensation is made less than actual wages, it seems 
needless to limit the compensation of a widow with numerous children to 
66%4 per cent. In such cases the breadwinner has passed beyond malingering. 

The most serious omission, because of its present import for war cripples, 
is failure to give a more satisfactory discussion of the partial disability and 
second injury problems. In this connection the California partial disability 
schedule, computed to show the probable degree of economic loss which may 
be expected to result from a given combination of the three factors of injury, 
occupation, and age, should have been mentioned as well as the plans followed 
in Ohio and New York for relieving employers of the extraordinary cost due 
to cumulative effect of past and present injuries. 
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The A BC of Exmbit Planning. By Evart G. RouTzaHNn and, 
Mary Swain Routzaun. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1918. xiv, 234 p. 

This is a really “unique” book in the true sense of that much-abused term. 
It contains practical, concrete and, most remarkable of all, interesting direc- 
tions on how to conduct an educational exhibit from the first vague idea of 
“Let’s have an exhibit” to the capitalizing of the enthusiasm which the exhibit 
has left behind. But the book is not of interest merely to those who wish 
to use the exhibit form of propaganda. The section on advertising methods 
and the first chapters which discuss the need of defining the group to be 
reached and of adapting methods accordingly, are especially full of suggestion 
to all social organizations which are trying to influence public opinion by 
any method, 
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Readings in Industrial Society. Edited by Lron C. MarsHatt. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press. xxiv, 1082 p. 


This book of over a thousand pages is made up of several hundred short 
selections which cover the entire field of elementary economics, from indus- 
trial history to the problem of social control. The part of the book falling 
within the Association’s field is the chapter on the wage system and the 
worker, which touches on the general status of wage-earners in modern 
industry, and devotes a comparatively large space to unemployment and to 
the attitude of the courts toward labor. Such evils as child labor, industrial 
accidents, and excessive hours of work are briefly outlined, together with 
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the various methods for improving labor conditions—socialism, labor organi- 
zation, labor legislation. The selections are interesting, they come from 
authoritative sources, and include all the most important phases of the sub- 
ject. Yet the reviewer believes that there is something of educational value 
to be gained by reading Adam Smith’s account of the pin factory in the old 
calf-bound volume with the long s’s, which no book of selections can supply. 
It would be a pity if the production of source books checked the growing 
practice of having college students handle the real sources. 
M.A. H. 


The Woman Citizen. By Mary SuMNerR Boyp. New York, 
Stokes, 1918. xii, 260 p. 


This is a useful little book for the woman voter—and the woman who 
aspires to vote. Part I, “Acquiring Citizenship,” deals with the qualifica- 
tions needed by both men and women to become voters; Part II, “ Applying 
Citizenship,” with the structure, actual operation and more obvious defects 
of the political party system, and local and national government. An intro- 
duction by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt gives the status of the federal suffrage 
amendment. An interesting feature of the volume is the descriptions of 
the parties, each written by a woman partisan. The need of uniform labor 
legislation, the overthrow of the federal child labor law, and the use of the 
nation’s taxing power to abolish phosphorus poisoning in the manufacture 
of matches, are cited in connection with an argument for a constitutional 
amendment granting the federal government the direct power to pass social 
legislation. 


Health Insurance: (4) A Demand for the Passage of a Health 
Insurance Act. (5) Progress toward Health Insurance Legis- 
lation. By ComMiTTEE on HeEattH, New York State FEp- 
ERATION OF Lazsor. Albany, 1918. 20; 20 p. 


Continuing its excellent educational work on workmen’s health insurance 


- begun in the three reports summarized in the June 1918 issue of this Re- 


view, the committee on health of the New York State Federation of Labor 
has brought out two more striking pamphlets. Strengthened by the over- 
whelming endorsement of its health insurance bill by the annual convention 
of the federation in August, and its inclusion in labor’s 1919 legislative 
program for the state, the committee in its fourth report of the series de- 
mands the passage of the measure without delay. Workmen’s compensation 
for occupational diseases, it is stated, while right and necessary, must not 
be substituted by legislative sleight-of-hand for the hundred times greater 
benefits of universal health insurance covering all illnesses without question 
of occupational causation. Warning is also sounded against the creation 
of an “investigating commission” as a plausible pretext for postponement. 
The report contains in addition reprints of strong articles on the subject by 
two members of the committee, James M. Lynch in the Typographical Jour- 
nal and William Rander in the Painter and Decorator. 

Report No. 5 gives an inspiring summary of the year’s progress toward 
writing workmen’s health insurance on the statute books. Recent additions 
to the rapidly waxing list of influential labor, civic, and medical organiza- 
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tions which favor the plan are given, and a number of individual endorse- 
ments from persons of weight. The hollowness and sometimes studied mis- 
representation of certain pet arguments against health insurance are shown 
up. Likewise impressive is the committee’s insistence on health protection 
as a result of what labor has suffered and learned in the world war. 


Adult Education. Interim Report of ComMiITTEE oF [GREAT BriT- 
AIN] Ministry or Reconstruction. London, Cd. 9107 of 
1918. 


Searching improvements in the conditions of labor are in this report fear- 
lessly urged from an almost entirely new standpoint—that of permitting the 
adult industrial worker to avail himself of twentieth-century facilities for 
an education. 

Crowded living conditions, a long working day often stretched out by 
compulsory overtime, night work, the irregularities of the shift system, nerv- 
ous and physical exhaustion consequent on specially heavy or exacting tasks, 
mind-numbing monotony of process, lack of holidays and vacations, and the 
utter demoralization of unemployment, are pointed out by the committee as 
practically insuperable obstacles to the continued education of working men 
and women. “The conditions of industrial life have only too often outraged 
human personality’—and blocked the intellectual progress of the nation. 

The criticisms made in the report are backed up by the touching personal 
testimony of toilers in many industries and of those who have endeavored 
to assist many of them to a fuller learning. The existing economic frame- 
work must be profoundly modified, concludes the committee—with an Oxford 
college master at its head—before anything like a satisfactory system of 
adult education can be established. Concrete recommendations on the edu- 
cational aspects proper of the problem are promised in a subsequent report. 


Use of Factory Statistics in the Investigation of Industrial Fatigue. 
By Puitip SarcANT Fiorence. New York, Longmans, Green, 
1918. 125 p. 


It is now a familiar story how the frantic increase of working hours in 
the British munitions industries after the outbreak of war led shortly to 
so serious a decline in efficiency that government and manufacturers joined 
in a movement for the study and elimination of fatigue. The author of the 
present volume was one of the pioneer investigators in that movement, and 
he has attempted to reduce some of the industrial facts involved to measur- 
able units and thus to “prepare the soil of industry for the statistician.” 

Fatigue is defined as “a diminution of working capacity, often accom- 
panied by feelings of weariness, caused in the human organism by the length 
or intensity of some activity.” In the measurement of working capacity 
such factors may be utilized as the output rate, consumption of mechanical 
power, accident rate, proportion of spoiled work, lost time, sickness and occu- 
pational mortality, and labor turnover. For each of these, methods of meas- 
urement, sources of information, and significance are described, and needed 
warnings given as to the interpretation of data. The technical, often mathe- 
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matical, text is relieved from page to page by such items as the correspond- 
ence found to exist in one plant between length of experience and a reduced 
accident rate, or the higher output in a cartridge factory subsequent to a full 
Sunday’s rest. 

As industry becomes more standardized, the careful methods here worked 
out may serve in many another research into the human factor. Of particu- 
lar interest is the fact that much of the work was made possible by funds 
supplied by the medical research committee created under the British na- 
tional health insurance act. 


Precautions for Preventing Danger of Infection by Anthrax in the 
Manipulation of Wool, Goat Hair and Camel Hair. Report of 
DISINFECTION SusB-CoMMITTEE, [GREAT Britain] DEparT- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON ANTHRAX. London, Cd. 9057 of 1918. 
03° p: 

Alarmed by the increase of anthrax in the woolen and hair trades and in 
warehouses, the British departmental committee appointed in 1913 to con- 
sider precautions against this deadly occupational disease has just made a 
series of additional studies. It finds that manufacturing processes do not 
kill the anthrax spore, the minute and hardy carrier of the disease, but that 
cases continue to occur in every process, from the entry of the raw mate-~ 
rial into the factory to the production of the finished goods. On the basis 
of extensive experiments, the following methods of disinfection are urged: 

1. A preliminary treatment consisting of agitation for twenty minutes in 
a solution of soap in water (preferably also containing an alkali like sodium 
or potassium bicarbonate) at a temperature of 102° to 110° F., assisted by 
squeezing through rollers. This removes the protection afforded to the spores 
and renders them susceptible to disinfection. 

2. Disinfection, in which the material is again agitated for twenty min- 
utes in a 2-2%4 per cent solution of formaldehyde in water at a temperature 
of 102° F., assisted by squeezing through rollers. In this stage the bulk of 
the spores are destroyed. 

3. Drying in a current of air heated to 160° F., which kills nearly all 
the surviving spores. 

4. Standing for some days, to insure by the progressive action of the for- 
maldehyde the complete destruction of the few weakened spores which have 
survived the preceding stages. 

The key to successful disinfection, the committee states, is in the efficiency 
of the preliminary treatment. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Journal. Witit1am Otis BanpceEr, 
Ed. Monthly. New York, C. C. Hines Sons, 1918. 


Filling a long-felt want among administrators and students of workmen’s 
compensation as well as of attorneys and physicians practicing in the field, 
comes this serviceable monthly. All decisions rendered in compensation cases 
in the federal courts and in the state appellate courts are promptly reported, 
with dates and citations. Alphabetical lists of cases and a careful topical 
index add to its usefulness. 
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